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CARDINAL TREATIES OF MEDLEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR CREASY. 


No. VI.-—1THE TREATIES OF PARIS AND HUBERTSBURG, 1763. 


Tue long centuries of rivalry be- 
tween France and Austria are broken 
by one, and only one, brief period of 
amity, when they leagued together 
for the purpose of crushing the young 
power Of Prussia in the Seven Years’ 
War. The chief result of their con- 
federacy was to place the object of 
their common hatred in the recog- 
nized position of one of the first-rate 
powers of the world. Prussia, which 
under her Great King Frederic II., 
successfully withstood the assaults of 
France, Austria, Russia, Saxony, 
and Sweden united ;—which, with 
a population of four millions, main- 
tained her independence and her 
territorial integrity against the ninety 
millions of her enemies, was hence- 
forth regarded with the same respect- 
ful admiration, which Sweden had 
formerly acquired by the genius of 
Gustavus Adolphus and his captains, 
during the Thirty Years’ War. But 
the dominion of the House of Bran- 
denburg has proved to be far more 
expansive and enduring, than that 
which could be retained by the suc- 
cessors of the Great Swede. Though 
the Prussian monarchy was (like so 
many other powers) beaten down for 
a time in the present century, by the 
tempestuous ascendancy of the first 
Napoleon, it rallied nobly on the 
first break of the storm; and the 
heroism which the Prussians dis- 
played during the War of Liberation, 
in 1813, equals that exhibited by 
VOL L—NO. CCC. 


their forefathers in the worst dangers 
and direst reverses of the long strug- 
gle, which was commenced by Fre- 
deric’s march upon Dresden in 1756, 
and terminated by the peace of 
Hubertsburg in 1763. Victories as 
glorious as Rosbach effaced the 
shame of Jena: and from 1815 to 
the present hour, no European crisis 
has occurred, in which the world has 
not watched anxiously to see what 
policy would be followed by the chiefs 
of the Prussian councils, and what 
cause had hope of aid from the 
impellers of the Prussian arms, The 
territory of Prussia now exceeds 
107,000 square miles. In 1701, when 
Prussia first came into existence as 
a kingdom, and its sovereign, Fre- 
deric I., obtained the royal title in- 
stead of that of Elector of Branden- 
burg, the extent of the dominions of 
the new monarchy was less than a 
third of the amount which has been 
mentioned. Even at the beginning 
of the Seven Years’ War, after King 
Frederic William I. had gain 

part of Pomerania, and Frederic 
the Great had seized Silesia, the 
whole area of the kingdom was not 
half what the present successor pos- 
sesses. So, also, the population has 
increased from the four millions of 
1756, to nearly seventeen millions as 
recorded at the last census in 1852. 
What is of infinitely more impor- 
tance than mere numerical aggran- 
dizement, is the great fact that tia 
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Prussian child is educated, and that 
every man in Prussia (like the 
Romans of old) is trained to the use 
of weapons, and sees actual service 
for a definite period of years in the 
armies of his country. There is 
much to condemn in the history of 
many of the events by which the ter- 
ritory and the influence of Prussia 
have been extended. There is much 
to regret in the conduct of internal 
affairs, and in the European policy, 
which her rulers have forced on the 
Prussian nation, both in times past 
and in our own days. But, after all 
abatements and reservations, the Prus- 
sians are the people with whom the 
English ought to feel the most cor- 
dial sympathy, and from whom we 
are the most likely to experience 
honest and hearty good will, if any 
disaster and any combination of our 
enemies should make us unhappily 
stand in need of succour from with- 
out, The Prussians are of that same 
Teutonic race which has supplied the 
amplest and the best element of our 
- own nationality. Their creed is Pro- 
testant, like our own. They closely 
resemble us in steady fortitude, in 
unostentatious self-respect, in reve- 
rence for law and order, combined 
with intellectual freedom andactivity ; 
and in the domestic virtues which we 
regard as our most honourable cha- 
racteristics. No continental nation 
is better fitted for the speedy though 
gradual acquirement and the 
ment, and for the rational exercise of 
popular politicai institutions, than is 
the Prussian. And it is there that 
Constitutional Liberty, which seems 
incapable of long existence on Sclavo- 
nic or on Romano-Celtic soil, may per- 
haps take root, and flourish as vigor- 
same f and as permanently as in Eng- 
land or in Anglo-America. 

These are considerations, which, 
of themselves, give us peculiar in- 
terest in watching the strife and the 
pacification which, a century ago, 
saved Prussia from extinction, and 
assured her authority among the 
Commonwealth of States. But there 
is also another great cause for our 
sympathy with the fortunes of Prus- 
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sia during the Seven Years’ War 
This is the fact that England and 
Prussia were allies, and that each 
was almost the only ally of the other, 
in that prolonged and thequered 
contest of the Powers of the world. 
The pacification which closed it 
marked not only the triumph of 
rescued Prussia, but signalized also 
the most complete ascendancy to 
which Ristad ever attained. In 
the opinion of some of the ablest con- 
tinental jurists and historians,* our 
increase of territory, of wealth, and 
of maritime resources at the end of 
the Seven Years’ War, was so great 
(when viewed relatively to the condi- 
tion of other countries) as even to 
endanger the balance of power among 
the states of Christendom. We have 
since that time gained many con- 
quests, and by colonization as well as 
by arms we have acquired new pro- 
vinces, new principalities, new em- 
pires. But in 1763 we had never 
(at least, not since the olden time 
when our last Lancastrian king lost 
France) suffered any disastrous de- 
privation of territory and reputation, 
such as, a few years later, was caused 
by our fatal quarrel with our North 
American colonies. “ This ancient 
and most noble monarchy” had in 
1763 known no dismemberment.t 
Victorious in every quarter of the 
globe, we had annihilated the navies 
of our rivals; and while our sea- 
sway had thus been spread over 
every wave, every foe that had op- 

ed us on land had been com- 
pelled to purchase peace from us by 
the cession of deeply-cherished and 
coveted domains. It was the glory 
of Prussia not to have lost a single 
village, or a single foot of land by 
the treaties which closed the Seven 
Years’ War. It was the glory and 
the substantial gain of England, that 
she not only lost nothing, but that 
the clauses of those treaties enu- 
merate, as new provinces of the Bri- 
tish crown, realms which might con- 
stitute empires of themselves. 

Even in the meridian of a nation’s 
as of a man’s prosperity, may often 
dowings of 


be discernible the fores 





+ See Lord Chatham’s speech, 7th April, 1778, on the address in favour of recalling 


his Majesty’s forces from the revolted provinces of America. 
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coming humiliation. And there were 
statesmen, though not English states- 
men,* who marked in the energy 
which our North American colonists 
displayed on our side in the Seven 
Years’ War, the sure signs that those 
colonists, when relieved from the 
pressure Of a hostile French power 
in America, would feel within them- 
selves an independence of English 
protection, and that their revolt 
against England would be the speed 
consequence of that feeling. And, 
in truth, although Washington and 
other Anglo-Americans fought during 
the Seven Years’ War merely as sub- 
jects of the king of Great Britain, 
it was to our conquest of Canada 
in that war, that the mighty com- 
monwealth, of which Washington 
became the first president, owes its 
preserved germination, and its de- 
veloped magnificence. American his- 
torianst rightly consider the Seven 
Years’ War as the commencement 
of American independence ; for our 
victories in that war saved their 
country from sinking into the ignomi- 
nious wretchedness of a province of 
the old French monarchy. And not 
only are the campaigns which ac- 
tually then took place on the Ameri- 
can continent itself, material to tlie 
history of the United States ; but the 
progress and the varying fortunes of 
the contemporary strife in Germany 
are also properly treated as essential 
yes of the same great narrative. 
f Frederic and his Prussian armies 
had been crushed by their confederate 
enemies in the continental war, the 
English ministry could have sent out 
no new expeditions, they could not 
even have maintained any troo 
across the far Atlantic. On the 
other hand, France, if victorious in 
Germany, could have reinforced her 
armies in Canada into certain and 
overwhelming superiority. The Eng- 
lish andthe colonists of the time we 
knew that this was the fact. “ We 
must conquer Canada in Germany,” 
were the words of our great minister, 
Pitt: and expressions no less em- 
phatic were used by the chief men of 
thought and action in British Ame- 
rica. Every victory, which Frederic 
gained, was hailed with as grateful 
rejoicings in Boston and New York 
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asin London. This sympathy of Eng- 
land, and of English America, wit 
Prussia a century ago, was also made 
more fervent by the semi-religious 
character which theSeven Years’ War 
assumed. Catholic France and Ca- 
tholic Austria were leagued together 
on one side, and their bigoted hate 
of Protestantism was notorious and 
active. 

The question whether Prussia 
should stand or fall involved inevi- 
tably the question, whether a Pro- 
testant state, strong enough to pro- 
tect itself and others against the in- 
trusive tyranny of the House of 
Hapsburg, should exist in Germany. 
In England, the idea of being con- 
quered by France was inseparably 
connected with visions of being again 
subjected to the intolerant despotism 
of the Popish Stuarts ; while in Ame- 
rica, the Puritan spirit of our colo- 
nists regarded as a hundredfold worse 
than peril from the French bayonet, 
or from the Indian scalping knife, 
the risk of their children being sub- 
jected to the mental and spiritual do- 
mination of that Romish Church, 
which they knew would be establish- 
ed by the Bourbon King, if victo- 
rious in the war, in as absolute supre- 
macy between the Alleghanies and 
the Atlantic, as it already held in 
the New France of Canada and 
Louisiana. The war was not, in- 
deed, one of conflicting religious in 
its inception ; nor was the aggrandize- 
ment of any particular church or te- 
net the primary object of any power 
that joined in it. But the feelings 
which we have mentioned gave it 
dignity and intensity; and they 
showed themselves more and more as 
the struggle proceeded. Frederic 
has been well known by all | Genpe 
and was known by some of his con- 
temporaries, as utterly void of reli- 
gious principle. But his House had 
ever been considered a bulwark of 
Protestantism, and had, without 
one example of apostacy, professed 
that creed forcenturies. “ His king- 
dom itself was the offspring of the 
Reformation ; in its origin, revolu- 
tionary and Protestant.” Frederic 
felt it politic to maintain before the 
world, at least during the continu- 
ance of the war, the character of a 


+ See Bancroft’s History of the American Revolution, vol. 1. 
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Protestant champion—of a second 
Gustavus Adolphus—which the world 
assigned to him. He declared his 
cause to be that of “ Protestantism 
and freedom of thought.” The Pro- 
testant peasantry of Silesia clung to 
that cause, and regarded him as their 
deliverer from Rome. Pitt,in the Eng- 
lish Parliament, spoke of Frederic as 
the “ hero of Protestantism ;” and in 
New England weekly prayers were 
offered for the Prussian King, “ who 
has drawn his sword in the cause of 
religious liberty, in the cause of the 
Protestant interest, and the liberties 
of Europe.”* On the other side, 
Pope Clement XIII. blessed the 
standards of Marshal Daun, the most 
formidable of the Roman Catholic 
, ge that fought against Fre- 
eric; and his Holiness commemo- 
rated one great Austrian victory by 
the present of a consecrated cap and 
sword. And when England, in 1760, 
endeavoured, by the most tempting 
offers, even by that of the restoration 
of Gibraltar, to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of Spain, the Spanish Court 
refused to entertain the negociation, 
on the ground that Spain could not 
take part in the war on the side of 
the heretics. 

There was, however, one great 
Power, that mingled with terrible ef- 
fect in the fray, to which, from first 
to last, the rivalry between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism was 
a matter of perfect indifference. 
This was Russia, which, like nearly 
all the other countries peopled by the 
Sclavonic race, has adopted and ad- 
hered to the tenets and the rites of 
the Greek church. The Seven Years’ 
War marks an important period in 
the history of Russia ; for it was then 
that she first interfered, and that, too, 
with a hand the strength of which 
all acknowledged, in the affairs of 
central Europe. She had previously, 
under her great Czar, shattered 
Sweden; and her armies, under 
Marshal Miinnich, had then recently 
acquired the iron discipline which, 
coupled with their innate stubborn 
eourage, gave them so many victories 
over the Turks in the war of 1731- 
17—. Their interposition on the side 
of Austria against ja from 1755 
to 1762, taught Europe that the new 
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power of the North was a gigantic 
wer ; and Frederic must have often 
itterly a the witticisms, by 
which he had drawn upon himself 
the implacable hatred of the Czarina 
Elizabeth, and upon his country the 
terrible visitation of the huge masses 
of the Muscovite invaders. 

We must, indeed, recognise, as one 
of the two great causes of the Seven 
Years’ War, the violent personal ani- 
mosity which three women felt against 
Frederic the Second of Prussia. Two 
of these women wore imperial crowns ; 
and the third, though uncrowned and 
unwed, ruled absolutely the wearer 
of the crown of France. The Empress 
Maria Theresa of Austria was not 
without substantial cause for her hos- 
tility to Frederic, who had been one 
of the most active of the enemies, that 
attacked her in the war of the Aus- 
trian succession, and who retained in 
his grasp the province of Silesia, 
which he had seized on in the time of 
her distress. Maria Theresa always 
spoke of Frederic as “ that bad man ;” 
and willingly adopted the policy re- 
commended to her by her favourite 
statesman Kaunitz, the scheme of 
a close alliance between Austria and 
France, by which Silesia might be 
won back for the House of Haps- 
burg, and Austria’s upstart rival, 
the House of Brandenburg, be thrust 
back into its old inferior position in 
the North-east of Germany. But if 
Frederie had risked the enmity of 
Maria Theresa by injuring her in 
matters of pride and power, he had 
far more certainly earned for himself 
the intensest hatred of the Czarina 
Elizabeth, and of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, by wounding their vanity. 
His epigrams on these notorious and 
important, if not illustrious, ladies, 
were too faithfully reported to their 
objects ; and the fair disposers of the 
arms and resources of Russia and 
France thenceforth pursued the de- 
rider of their charms with the un- 
dying wrath, “furens quid femina 
possit,” and for which, according to 
another Roman poet, no man’s heart 
has the capacity. 

The second great cause of the Seven 
Years’ War is to be found in the un- 
settled state in which the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (which closed the war 


* Bostom newspaper, cited in PRancroft, vol. i. p. 319. 
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of the Austrian succession in 1748) 
had left the rival claims of the French 
and English in North America and 
in India. Hostilities between the 
colonists and the garrisons of the 
two nations had never entirely ceased 
in the Far West or in the Far East ; 
and during the four or five years im- 
mediately preceding the formal re- 
newal of war in Europe, there had 
been repeatedly serious and vehement 
conflicts of English and French troops 
and ships in these remote regions, 
and along their coasts. And ulti- 
mately North America and Hindustan 
became two of the three principal 
theatres on which the war was waged. 
As our purpose in these pages is not 
to give a continuous history of the 
Seven Years’ War, but to take such a 
survey of its main incidents, as will 
enable us to judge rightly the treaties 
to which it led, we may conveniently 
group the manifold scenes of this 
part of our subject into the Ameri- 
ean, the Indian, and the German 
portions of the war; and a preliminary 
sketch of the position of affairs in 
each arena, when the war began, may 
assist towards a clear discernment 
and right appreciation of what fol- 
lowed. 

A century ago, France seemed far 
more likely than England to become 
the ascendant European power in 
America. The Canadas and Cape 
Breton belonged to her in the north 
of the North American continent. 
Southward she possessed Louisiana ; 
and she claimed also the lands near 
the chain of lakes which belt round 
the habitable districts of the New 
World as far as the neighbourhood of 
the Mississippi,—of the great river 
that rolls its waters from the precincts 
of Lake Superior, for two thousand 
five hundred miles from north to 
south, till, flowing through Louisiana, 
they fall into the Gulf of Mexico. 
France claimed as her own, and ac- 
tually had begun to colonize the 
whole of the territories which form 
the basin of the St. Lawrence and the 
magnificent valley of the Mississippi. 
The feeble and profligate Court of 
Louis XV. had indeed neglected the 
wise and vigorous policy recommended 
by the best French colonial statesmen 
ob the age ; according to which a com- 

lete chain of fortifications was to be 
ormed throughout the regions be- 
tween Canada and Louisiana, and ten 
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thousand French peasants were to be 
sent out to form settlements under ths 
shelter of these fortifications, along 
the shores of the most southern of the 
at lakes, along the banks of the 
ississippi and those of its westera 
affluents. But though this project 
was slighted by the home govern- 
ment at Versailles, the bold and able 
men, who commanded for France in 
Canada, did much for its realization. 
French agents penetrated these vas: 
North American wildernesses, en- 
deavouring to win for France th: 
good-will of the native tribes, or a‘ 
least to direct their animosity agains‘ 
the English. Fortified posts were 
built wherever there seemed to b> 
the faintest hope of maintaining them, 
and the fearless zeal of the French 
Roman Catholic missionaries was em- 
ployed, together with the unequalled 
physical energy and daring of the 
Canadian hunters, for the purpose of 
laying the seeds of French influence 
oro the upper half of the 
New World; so that a hostile crescent 
of French provinces should be drawn 
round the flanks and rear of the 
thirteen British colonies that were 
scattered along the Atlantic coast. 
The Anglo-American ‘ions 
then consisted of the northern group 
of the five New England colonies— 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut ; of the central group of the four 
colonies of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania with Delaware, and 
Maryland ; and of the southern grou 
of the four colonies of Virginia, Nort 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia. The population of the whole 
thirteen comprised about one million 
one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
white inhabitants, and about two 
hundred and sixty thousand negroes. 
But, although the French dominions 
in the New World were far more 
ample and splendid than those which 
were held by men of Anglo-Saxon 
tace a century ago; and though, if 
we were to apportion our admiration 
of the various European settlers in 
America according to the standards of 
energy and ability to which individual 
great men attained, there is no nation 
that would have a higher claim to our 
praise than that which produced 
Cartier, Charlevoix, Champlain, De 
Salles, De Courcelles, Frontenac, La 
Gallissoniere, and finally, “the wise 
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and chivalrous” Montcalm ;—though 
France never wanted heroes in the 
West, and the best and sagest of them 
all appeared to guide her final struggle 
there with the rival race ;—though all 
this appeared to give her the fairest 
prospects of triumph over England in 
their competition for “the magnifi- 
cent prize of supremacy in America,” 
there was an essential difference be- 
tween the systems, on which the co- 
lonies of these two great European 
states had been founded and ruled, 
which both materially favoured the 
redominance of New England over 
ew France, and made that predo- 
minance desirable for the general 
interests of human civilization. In 
the government of the French trans- 
atlantic possessions, the spirit of cen- 
tralization prevailed in its fullest in- 
tensity ; while among the English 
settlers on the eastern coast of North 
America, the spirit of local self- 
vernment was more vigorously +. 
veloped than in any other region of 
the world. The recent historian of 
American independence justly states, 
after paying full homage to the 
brilliant qualities of the leaders 
of French enterprize, of French 
discoverers, travellers, missionaries, 
hunters, and soldiers, that “ New 
France was governed exclusively by 
the monarchs of its metropolis, and 
was shut against the intellectual 
daring of its philosophers, the libera- 
lity of its political economists, the 
movements of its industrial genius, 
its legal skill, and its infusion of 
Protestant freedom. Nothing repre- 
senting the new activity of thought in 
modern France went to America ; 
nothing had leave to go there but 
what was old and worn out. The 
government thought only to transmit 
to its American empire the exhausted 
polity of the middle ages—the castes 
of feudal Europe, its monarchy, its 
hierarchy, its nobility, and its de- 
pendent peasantry—while commerce 
was eufeebled by protection, stifled 
under the weight of inconvenient 
regulations, and fettered by exclusive 
mts. The land was lied out 
in seignories; and while quit rents 
were moderate, transfers and sales of 
leases were burdened with restrictions 
and heavy fines. The men who held 
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the plough were tenants and vassals, 
of whom few could either read or 
write. No village school was open 
for their instruction, nor was there 
one printing-press in either Canada 
or Louisiana. The central will of the 
administration, though checked by 
concessions of monopolies, was neither 
guided by local legislatures nor 
restrained by parliaments or courts of 
law. But France was reserved for a 
nobler influence in the New World 
than that of Se institutions 
which in the Ol orld were givi 
up the ghost ; nor had Providence set 
apart America for the reconstruction 
of the decaying framework of feudal 
t le 

In India—the second great theatre 
of the contest between France and 
England intheSeven Years’ War—our 
rivals had at one period acquired a 
superiority over us, greater even 
than that which for a time the 
seemed to maintain in America. It 
is but little more than a century ago 
that our countrymen in India rose 
into something bolder and greater 
than mere little assemblages of Lon- 
don merchants and their clerks, who 
sought by obsequious humility to oc- 
pd a few factories where they 
traded by sufferance of the petty 
native viceroys on the seaward fron- 
tier of the vast dominions of the 
Mogul sovereigns of Hindustan. Our 
possession of Bombay on the western 
coast might seem exceptional: but 
we sought not to extend our power 
beyond that island (which we had ac- 
— as the dowry of Charles II.’s 

ortuguese queen), and Surat ; andas 
it was not on that side of India that 
the richest prizes were offered to 
enterprize and ambition, the his- 
tory of British Bombay is compara- 
tively unimportant in the history of 
the acquisition of British India. On 
the eastern coast our chief possession 
was the town of Madras, with a terri- 
tory which extended five miles along 
the shore, and was about one mile in 
breadth. In the fertile and wealthy 
regions of India that are watered by 
the Ganges, in Bengal our principal 
possession was the city (or rather the 
town) of Calcutta, on the river 
Hooghly. The French, like ourselves, 
at first only occupied a few places on 


* Bancroft’s His. American Revolution, vol. 1, p. 453. 
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the coast or on the banks of the 

+ rivers at no t distance from 
the sea; though their possession of 
the Mauritius and of the isle of 
Bourbon was of great value to them, 
as giving a basis for operations in 
Hindustan. In Bengal their chief 
oa was Cheatorsngiens the neigh- 

r and the rival of Calcutta. On 
the Coromandel coast, at no t dis- 
tance from our Madras, they held 
Pondicherry, which formed the head- 
quarters of the French power in the 
east. But the French, though their 
position in India was originally the 
same as ours, were beforehand with 
us in three great essentials for the 
formation of an Euro empire in 
that country. Mill, the historian of 
British India, justly observes that 
“the important discoveries for con- 
quering India were, first, the weak- 
ness of the native armies against 
European discipline ; secondly, the fa- 
cility of inparting that discipline to 
natives in the European service. 
Both discoveries were made by the 
French.”* And both were e by 
them under the guidance of Dupleix, 
one of the most remarkable men that 
For 


Europe ever sent to the East. 
more than a century before the time 


of Dupleix, no Euro nation had 
gained a decisive advan in war 
against the officers of the Great 
Mogul. The experience of former 
unsuccessful wars, and the scanti- 
ness of military ability which pre- 
vailed in all the colonies from a long 
disuse of arms, had persuaded them 
that the Moors (so at that time the 
Moslems in India were generally 
called) were a brave and formidable 
enemy.t But in 1756, when at- 
tacked near Madras by the Mogul 
governor of the province, at the 
head of a numerous army, Dupleix 
boldly sent] against him a single bat- 
talion of 1,200Frenchmen. The Euro- 
peans dismayed the Indians by the 
deadly rapidity and accuracy of their 
fire, by the celerity and precision of 
their movements, and by the unflinch- 
ing boldness of their advance. The 
Orientals broke and fled; and thus 
was first broken the spell which had 
held the Europeans in awe of the 
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native powers ; though the contrary 
belief, the implicit faith in the enor- 
mous superiority of the white men to 
the natives, cannot be said to have 
been established before Clive’s mar- 
vellous exploit at Plassy. 

Under Dupleix, also, the French 
began to train Indians to the use of 
European weapons and to the Euro- 
pean discipline; while we, though 
we cnplens native soldiers and 
placed English muskets in their hands, 
suffered them to remain chiefly armed 
with sword and target after the 
fashion of their country, and made 
no attempt to teach them the disci- 
~— of our own troops. The word 

ipahi (which seems originally to 
have meant a bowman) has become 
acommon term among Oriental na- 
tions for a soldier, though with some 
modifications of sense. Among the 
Ottoman Turks it gradually became 
appropriated to the horse soldiers; 
and then, after acquiring this military 
meaning of cavalier or knight, it, in 
consequence of the Turkish feudal 
system, acquired a territorial mean- 
ing like that which our word “knight” 
similarly obtained in the middle ages. 
In India the word, contracted into 
“ Sepoy,”, was used in a_ special 
sense, as meaning a native soldier in 
European pay; and was afterwards 
more strictly appropriated to the na- 
tives who were in European pay, and 
who were also armed and trained on 
the European system. We soon fol- 
lowed the example of the French in 
thus equipping and disciplining the 
natives of India; and for nearly a 
century the idea of loyalty as well as 
of bravery was thought inseparable 
from the name of Sepoy. Those who 
organized our first Sepoy battalions 
could no more have thought that an 
hour would come, when the word 
Sepoy would to English ears be the 
symbol of the foulest perfidy and 
most fiendish crime, than the great 
statesmen of Sultan Orchan, when 
they organized the chosen corps of the 
Turkish cavalry,t could have fore- 
seen the sanguinary revolts with 
which the Spahis of after ages would 
convulse and jeopardise the power 
of the House of Othman. 


ony. History of Hindostan, and Mill, vol. fy. 
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The third great discovery requisite 
for the setting up an European em- 
pire in the east was the art of using 
the dissensions and the intrigues of 
the native’ powers one with another, 
for the aggrandizement of foreign in- 
truders at the expense of them all. 
Lord Macaulay, in his splendid pic- 
ture of the career and character of 
Clive, has vividly sketched the state 
of decrepitude and anarchy in which 
the once imposing empire of the 
Moguls was then spasmodically ex- 
piring. He concurs with Mill in 
naming Dupleix as the first who saw 
that, amid this chaos of Orientalism, 
a powerful dominion for an ascen- 
dant European nation might be 
founded in India. This Dupleix de- 
termined to obtain for the French. 
He mixed with eagerness in the con- 
tests of Indian princes, first under 
the semblance of an humble but use- 
ful ally, but ever on the watch to ac- 
quire and secure substantial power ; 
and he was mindful also of the effect 
which the display of power produces 
upon oriental minds. At one time 
his policy seemed triumphant. In 
1751, he ruled either in his own name 
or in the names of oriental Nabobs 
and Rajahs, who were his mere in- 
struments, over nearly the whole re- 
—s the Deccan. He was more 

both by Asiatics and by Euro- 
peans than any other potentate in 
the east. The English rivals of his 
nation were themselves dispirited by 
bad success, and were despised by the 
natives as far inferior to the coun- 
trymen of PDupleix. This flood of 
French success in India had been in- 
deed stemmed before the Seven Years’ 
War by the genius of Clive, and by 
the bravery and firmness of Law- 
rence. But the contest between the 
two great nations of western Europe 
for the crown of India was yet far 
from being decided. As bold schemes 
were formed, and as high hopes were 
cherished at Pondicherry, as at Ma- 
dras ; and, on the whole, the balance 
of power seemed to favour the French 
and their native allies. In reality, 
the great omen of success for Eng- 
land at the beginning of the war was 
that Clive (who had returned to his 
native land for a brief repose in 
1753) was again on his voyage to 
India to head our armies; while the 
mean and ungrateful cabinet of Ver- 
sailles had recalled and degraded Du- 
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pleix ; who, whatever were his moral 
misdeeds (and they were many) 
deserved from France an acknowledg- 
ment of his services to France, far 
different from the persecution which he 
received from the French East India 
Company and the French court. 

The third, or what we may term 
the Home theatre of the war, was 
Germany. There was deep dread at 
one time that it would be England. 
During the winter of 1755-1756, this 
country was under the constant alarm 
of a French invasion. Though the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had not yet 
been formally put an end to, and no 
war had yet been openly commenced in 
Europe, the well-known hostilities in 
America and India, and the increas‘ 
ing exasperation between the cabinet 
of Versailles and St. James’s showed 
plainly that a new conflict was about 
to commence. It was known that 
the French were strengthening their 
armies, as well as equipping fleets and 
flotillas ; and, besides the alarm 
which the English nation felt for the 
safety of their own soil, George IT. 
was still more solicitous for the 
preservation of his electoral domi- 
nions of Hanover. He applied to 
the Austrian and the Russian courts 
for military assistance against France ; 
but both at St. Petersburg and at 
Vienna the plans for assailing 
Prussia, which were afterwards de- 
veloped in action, were already de- 
termined on ; and it was inconsistent 
with these to act with England 
against France. In this extremity, 
George II. was obliged to form an 
alliance with the Prussian king, against 
whom, though his own relation, he 
had cherished a truly Guelphic pre- 
judice; and thus was formed the 
union of England and Prussia which 
proved so salutary and so glorious 
for both countries. Frederic was 
not of a temper to wait tamely till 
his foes took their own convenient 
season for striking him down. The 
possession of Saxony was of primary 
importance for his military opera- 
tions: and, having received, or pro- 
fessing to have received intelligence 
that the elector of Saxony wasleagued 
with Austria and France for the dis- 
memberment of Prussia, Frederic, 
in the August of 1756, suddenly 
marched an army into Saxony, 
seized its capital city, Dresden, and 
thus dealt the first blow on the con- 
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tinental battle-ground of the Seven 
Year’s War. In the same year war was 
openly proclaimed between France 
and England, and the triple struggle 
who should rule America? who 
shouldrule India? and whether Prus- 
sia should continue to exist—was 
commenced in the Old World as well 
as in the New. 

The first year of the war was disas- 
trous to England in almost eve 
part of the globe. The Frenc 
armament, which had been sup- 

to be destined for our 
own shores, attacked and captured 
the important island of Minorca, 
which we had retained since General 
Stanhope conquered it for us during 
the glorious wars of Queen Anne’s 
reign. In the Western World, the 
French and Canadians, under Mont- 
calm, took from us the important fort 
of Oswego, at the south-eastern ex- 
nr of Lake Ontario, and thus 
opened a line of attack along the val- 
ley of the Upper Ohio against the 
New England States. In India(where 
Clive had not yet landed), we were 
expelled from Ben by Suraja 
Dowlah : Calcutta, the chief seat of 
our Indian government, being con- 
quered by him ; and our countrymen, 
who were captured there, murdered 
undercircumstancesof atrocity, which 
Indian cruelty alone in the present 
year has surpassed. Gloom and des- 
7 were almost universal in 
ngland. The military genius of the 
Prussian king, our only continental 
ally, was as yet imperfectly known ; 
while his inferiority to his enemies, 
in extent of dominion and in amount 
of subject-population, was a matter 
which the dullest coward could cal- 
culate. Marlborough’s victories were 
forgotten, and only the reverses of 
Fontenoy and Lanffelt, remembered. 
An ignominious ery was raised for 
Hanoverian troops and Hessian mer- 
cenaries, to save us from the threaten- 
ing wrath of France. Since Admiral 
Byng’s failure to relieve Minorca, 
our navy was as much distrusted as 
our army ; and even shrewd political 
observers, such as Horace Walpole 
and Lord Chesterfield, spoke of Eng- 
land as utterly undone, and wished 
that our very island could float away 
to some unknown ocean. 

But there was in England one 
man worthy of the name—one of the 
truly great, who could inspire in 
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others the heroism of his own brave 
English heart. Pitt saw with just 
indignation the craven panic and the 
profligate incapacity of the men who 
then. administered our affairs, and of 
those who followed them. “1 want,” 
he exclaimed, “ to call this country 
out of this enervate state, that 20,000 
men from France could shake it.” 
The nation responded to the voice of 
the great statesman ; and the king; 
though personally prejudiced against 
Pitt, felt the necessity of calling 
him to his councils.. A cabal of hos- 
tile politicians displaced him for a 
time, but only to be restored more 
firmly to power by the stern neces- 
sity of the time, and by the. indig- 
nant spirit of the nation. Pitt ac- 
quired the entire direction of the 
war, and entered upon four years of 
administration, which, for prosperity 
and glory, are unparalleled in the 
history of statesmanship. He dis- 
missed the German auxiliaries from 
England, and organised a national 
militia for home defence. He thus, 
by showing his countrymen that he 
had faith in them, brought them to 
have faith in themselves. He sup- 
ported the King of Prussia by liberal 
subsidies, and by a strong force of 
English and Hanoverian auxiliaries 
in English pay, who protected one 
flank of Frederic’s operations through- 
out the most critical periods of the 
continental war. 

Tocarry onameredefensive war was 
no part of the principles of Pitt. He 
struck the French House of Bourbon 
in every part of the world where it had 
sought to plant its power. He re- 
solved that in America not only 
should the English colonies be saved, 
but that France should be stripped of 
the trans-Atlantic empire, which her 
ablest statesmen, from the days of 
Colbert downwards, had toiled so 
unremittingly to secure. Three seve- 
ral expeditions against Canada were 
set on foot, but the chief one was 
entrusted to the guidance of Wolfe, 
whose genius Pitt had discovered, 
and drawn forth into its fitting sta- 
tion of command. Canada had her 
Hector in the French commander, 
Montcalm ; but the success of the 
English in the battle of Quebec 
(1759), in which both generals fell, 
was decisive of the fate of Lower 
Canada; and in the following year 
Montreal,. the capital of the upper 
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rovince, surrendered to Lord Am- 
nerst, and the British conquest of 
Canada was complete. Meanwhile 
the greater part of the French pos- 
sessions in the West Indian islands 
were captured by English squadrons, 
and their settlements also on. the 
African coast fell an easy prey to 
their European rivals. 

In India, Clive retook Calcutta, 
and performed deeds which (in the 
words of the historian Schlosser) re- 
call to memory the exploits of Cortez 
and Albuquerque. Chandernagore was 
wrested from the French, and on the 
23rd of June, 1757, at the head of 
3,000 men, only a third of whom 
were English, Clive met and routed 
at Plassy the army of the torturer 
Surajah Dowlah, which was 60,000 
strong, and was aided by a force of 
French artillery. This ever memor- 
able battle secured for the English 
not only the mastery of Bengal, but 
the permanent ascendancy over the 
East. 

On the Coromandel coast the con- 
test was for a time more chequered. 
The French ministry, at the begin- 
ning of the war, sent out a strong ex- 
pedition under Count deLally, which 
was designed to crush the English 
power in India. Lally captured Fort 
St. David (ist June, 1758), and 
menaced Madras. But after some 
alternations of success, he was en- 
tirely defeated by the English under 
Coote, in the battle of Wandewash, 
(January 22nd, 1760), a battle which 
was, next to Plassy, the most impor- 
tant gained by the English in India. 
Pondicherry was besieged by the vic- 
tors, and captured after a long and 
honourable resistance. The other 
strongholds of the French shared the 
same fate ; and before the summer of 
1761 the French had not. an inch of 
— Hindustan, or amid the In- 

ian seas, except their islands of the 
Mauritius and New France. 

A detailed narrative of the Seven 
Years’ War in Germany, though of 
infinite value to the military student, 
and also of deep interest to all who 
prize the spectacle of courage, skill, 
and indomitable resolution, strug- 
gling against seemingly overwhelm- 
ing masses of brute force, would be 
inappropriate in a sketch, the pur- 
pose of which is to make intelligible 
the provisions of the treaty by which 
that struggle was concluded, By the 
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second year of the war, all Frederic’s 
enemies were openly arrayed against 
him. Russia, on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1756, joined the league which 
had been formed in the preceding 
May between France and Austria ; 
and on the 22nd January, 1757, the 
Courts of St. Petersburgh and Vi- 
enna formally bound themselves to 
make war together on the Prussian 
king. In the same month the Em- 
pire, and, in the September follow- 
ing, the King of Demark also de- 
clared war on Frederick. The far su- 
perior forces of these enemies seemed 
often on the point of annihilating 
Prussia. Frederic’s generals and 
Frederic himself suffered several 
dreadful defeats, some of which, in 
Frederic’s own words, could not be 
repaired by many victories. His 
capital city, Berlin, was repeatedly 
pillaged, and more than once occupied 
y Russian invaders; and nearly all 
the eastern hereditary possessions of 
his house seemed at one time lost to 
him. But he clung pertinaciously to 
his central position in Silesia and 
Saxony, whence he darted, as oppor- 
tunity offered, on the various armies 
that moved from so many quarters 
against him. But eee 
the genius which he displayed, an 
the noble devotion with which the 
Prussian nation endured its sufferings, 
and continued to rally round its king, 
it seems impossible that Frederic 
could have much longer evaded 
destruction, if the sudden death of 
the Empress of Russia, in the be- 
yinning of 1762, had not relieved him 
rom the most formidable of his foes. 
Her successor, Peter III., actuall 
became Frederic’s ally ; and thoug 
this support was of brief duration, 
owing to Peter’s death in the July of 
that year, the Empress Catherine con- 
firmed the peace which her predeces- 
sor had made with Prussia, and ob- 
served a strict neutrality during the 
remainder of the war. Sweden also 
in the same year retired formally from 
the contest, in which she had only 
mingled enough to expose her own 
altered and enfeebled condition. 

On the other hand, during the last 
years of the war, Frederic was de- 
prived of the powerful support which 
England, under the administration of 
Pitt, had so cordially and effectually 
given to the Prussian arms. On 
George the Third’s succession to our 
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throne in 1760, Pitt’s authority in 
council, which had hitherto been 
mount, began sensibly to decline. 

rd Bute, who at thistime had com- 
plete influence over the young King 
of England, disliked the King of 
Prussia, and was opposed to Pitt’s 
bold schemes of conquest, especially 
to the measures with which Pitt 
wished to anticipate the hostility of 
Spain. The Spanish Bourbons had 
been persuaded by the French minis- 
ter Choiseul, to join the French 
branch of the House of Bourbon in 
the famous family compact which 
was signed on the 13th of August, 
1761. Besides this general treaty of 
defensive alliance between France 
and Spain, the Spanish minister at 
Paris signed on the same day a con- 
vention by which Spain was bound to 
declare war against England in the 
following May, unless England should 
in the meanwhile have made peace 
with France. Pitt obtained intelli- 
gence of this convention, and it was 
obvious that the delay of Spain in 
not at once proclaiming war, was 
merely for the sake of putting her 
colonies in a better position of de- 
fence, and of securing the safe return 
of her treasure-fleet from the New 
World. Pitt urged his colleagues at 
the English Council-board, to baffle 
this treacherous enmity of Spain by 
at once declaring war against her. 
His preparations were made to “smite 
at once the whole family of Bour- 
bon.” He proposed instant expedi- 
tions to capture the returning gal- 
leons, to take possession of the lethoves 
of Panama, and toconquerfor England 
both Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 
He was over-ruled in council, and 
resigned on the 5th of October, 1761. 
His successors in office were compelled 
in the following year to undertakethe 
Spanish war, but at far less advan- 
tage than would have been the case if 
England had struck when Pitt called 
forthe blow. But still Spain suffered 
severely in the contest in which she 
had unwisely and unjustly interfered, 
and during the year 1762 lost Manilla 
and the Havanna to the English arms. 
But the British Court wished for 
e, and the reverses of France 

ad been such, that the cabinet of 
Versailles was eager for a cessation of 
disastrous warfare, though if the 
bold spirit of one French statesman, 
Choiseul, could have prevailed, France 
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would have continued to suffer and to 
strive, in the hope of some turn of 
fortune sooner or later enabling her 
to deal a death-blow to England. *‘If 
I might rule,” said Choiseul, “we 
would remain face to face against 
England, as the Spaniards remained 
face to face against the Moors. If 
this were done, we should destroy 
England within thirty years.” But 
such heroic obstinacy found no favour 
in the Court of Louis XV. Prelimi- 
naries of peace were signed at 
Fontainebleau on the 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1762, between France and Spain 
on the one part, and England and 
Portugal (which had been attacked 
by the Spanish, and aided by the 
British arms) on the other. Austria 
also now despaired of wresting, 
single-handed, Silesia from the Prus- 
sian king; and conferences were 
opened at Hubertsburg, a castle of the 
Elector of Saxony, situate on the road 
between Leipsic and Dresden. 

The final treaty of peace between 
France, England, Spain, and Portu- 
gal was signed at Paris on the 10th 
of February, 1763 ; and the treaties 
between the King of Prussia and the 
Empress Maria Theresa, and between 
him and the Elector of Saxony, were 
signed at Hubertsburg on the 15th 
of the same month. The Treaty of 
Paris formally recognised the en- 
during validity of the Treaties of 
Westphalia,’ Ryswick, Utrecht, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and many more. By its 
next articles, France ceded to Eng- 
land Canada and its dependencies, 
and Cape Breton. Stipulations were 
made that the Canadians should have 
the free exercise of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, so far as the laws of 
Great Britain permit ; and rights of 
fishing on the coast of Newfound- 
land and in part of the St. Lawrence 
were alsoreserved toFrance. The Trea- 
ty of Paris purported to leave Lou- 
isiana in the possession of the French, 
and it was declared that the bound- 
ary line between the territories of the 
two nations should be a line drawn 
westward at a“ angles with the 
Mississippi, to be taken at a point 
midway between the sources and the 
mouth of that river. But as France, 
by a contemporaneous convention be- 
tween her and Spain, gave Louisiana 
to the latter power, in recompense of 
Spain’s ceding Florida to England, 
the French now entirely abandoned 
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the North American continent. Fur- 
ther cessions of territory inthe West 
India Islands to the British Crown 
were made by the 8th and 9th articles 
of the Treaty of Paris; and as to 
Africa, the French ceded to us their 
forts and possessions on the river 
Senegal. In the East Indies the Bri- 
tish were to restore to France the 
forts and factories only which she 
possessed in 1749, that is, before Du- 
— had begun his career of conquest. 

oreover, France bound herself to 
keep up no armed force in Bengal. 
By the twelfth article of the Treaty, 
France was to restore Minorca to the 
English ; and by the 14th the French 
to give up all Hanoverian and Hes- 
sian territory which they occupied. 
Bysubsequent provisions of thetreaty, 
the King of England restored to the 
King of Spain the Havannah, and 
the other conquered parts of the Isle 
of Cuba. Spain ed to England 
Florida, Fort St. Augustin, the bay of 
Pensacola, and all Spanish territory in 
North America to the east and south- 
east of the Mississippi. The King 
of England bound himself to demo- 
lish all fortifications raised by his 
subjects in the bay of Honduras ; 
but the subjects of the crown of 
Great Britain were to be at liberty to 
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cut timber in Honduras without mo- 
lestation, and to build stores and 
houses forthat purpose. The French 
and Spanish were to evacuate all 
Portuguese territories ; and, generally, 
all places which had been conquered 
by any party during the war, and 
which were not specially mentioned 
in the treaty, were to be restored to 
their former owners. 

The treaties of Hubertsburg con- 
tain little more than stipulations for 
the mutual evacuation of countries 
and towns taken or occupied during 
the war. Not a foot of land in Ev- 
rope changed owners; though, ae- 
cording to the calculations of Frede- 
ric himself, the Russians had sacri- 
ficed 120,000 men, the Austrians 
140,000, France 200,000, the English 
and their allies 160,000, the Swedes 
25,000, the German circles 28,000, 
and the Prussians 213,000 in the war. 
But the Seven Years’ War in Ger- 
many—though the map of Europe 
showed no effects from it—was far 
from being a drawn game. He who 
had stood against such fearful odds, 
and had not fallen, was justly re- 
garded as the victor; and thence- 
forth, both by contemporaries and by 
posterity, has been recognized as Fre- 
deric the Great. 


AMONG THE HEATHER. 


A SONG. 


One evening walking out, I o’ertook a modest colleen, 

When the wind was blowing cool, and the harvest leaves were falliag. 
‘Is our road, by chance, the same? might we travel on together?” 

‘O I keep the mountain side (she replied) among the heather.’ 


‘ Your mountain air is sweet when the days are long and sunny, 


‘When the 


grows round the rocks, and the whinbloom smells like honey ; 


But the winter’s coming fast with its foggy, snowy weather, 
And you'll find it bleak and chill on your hill among the heather.’ 


She praised her mountain home: and I'll praise it too, with reason, 
For where Molly is, there’s sunshine and flowers at every season. 
Be the moorland black or white, does it signify a feather, 

Now I know the way by heart, every part, among the heather? 


The sun goes down in haste, and the night falls thick and stormy ; 
Yet I'd travel twenty miles with the welcome that’s before me ; 


Singi 


hi for Eskydun, in the teeth of wind and weather ! 


Love ‘ill warm me as I go through the snow, among the heather. 


W. ALLINGHAM. 





Tom Brown's School Daye. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL 


DAYS.* 


BY AN OLD BOY 


Lorp Bacon has divided the good of 
man which respects society into two 
parts. The first is the common duty 
of every man as a member of the 
state ; the other the respective duty of 
every man in his particular vocation. 
The second he reports to be dispersed 
rather than deficient. “Unto this 
part touching respective duty doth 
appertain the duties between husband 
and wife, &c., &c. ; so likewise the laws 
of friendship and gratitude, the civil 
bond of companies, colleges, and politic 
bodies—not as they are parts of go- 
vernment and society, but as to the 
framing of the mind of particular 
persons.” With much deference to 
this great name, there is one branch 
of the oficia respectiva, which we 
must pronounce not simply dispersed 
but deficient—it is that which con- 
eerneth the schoolboy. We have 
letters, guides, companions, advices, 
lessons, words for young university 
men, bird-fanciers, apprentices, sur- 
geons, parson’s wives, officers, and 
clerks ; as to schoolboys a few ancient 
hints or letters on the subject may 
be extant; and of one little devo- 
tional manual for the Winchester 
scholars, by Bishop Ken, we would 
speak with all reverence. But as the 
great writer lately quoted remarks 
once more—“ the writing of specula- 
tive men of active matters for the 
most part doth seem to men of ex- 
perience as Phormio’s argument of 
the wars seemed to Hannibal to be 
but dreams and dotage.” Addresses 
which commence with an unctuous 
“beloved young friends,” which are 
couched in the sermonizing styles 
known respectively as treacle, brim- 
stone, or treacle-and-brimstone, which 
treat the boy as a compound half 
swinish and half diabolical, and yet 
call upon him to ascend to heights of 
seraphic contemplation, will assuredly 
miss their mark, and be treated by the 
schoolboy as “dreams and dotage.” 
The man who knoweth to swim and 


scull—who has stood up to the céck 
of his school with glorious victory, 
or honourable defeat—who has made 
the longest swipe in playing fields, 
the best catch in the school matches 
at lords’, or pulled the best oar in 
the Westminster eight—who, if not 
this, is yet a man in the truest sense 
of the word, sympathizing with all 
that is manly, and hating all that is 
mean and filthy with a holy hatred 
—a Christian gentleman, in short, 
like Selwyn or Arnold, is the only 
preacher and teacher for boys of the 
nigher ranks. Such boys cannot 
bear treacle and brimstone ; pap and 
curds, whey and swipes, hogwash and 
liquorice-water they utterly despise. 
The first falsetto note sets the rogues 
laughing, and then it is best to wind 
up the sermon. Most Preece, 
surely, had rather face the largest 
and most fastidious audience in Dub- 
lin or London, than Dr. Goodrich’s or 
Dr. Vaughan’s boys. No critics so 
terrifically and instinctively true ; 
yet, find the way to their hearts, and 
none more tender or kindly. 

The extraordinary success of the 
volume now under review is easily 
accounted for. Not only does it con- 
taina sketch, under a somewhat differ- 
ent light, of the remarkable man 
who is the subject of the most 
fascinating religious biography which 
our tongue possesses—it is the first 
contribution in English literature to 
this branch of the offcia respectiva. 
It is the first chapter for a new 
“whole duty of aschoolboy,” so far as 
regards the olden Rugby; and the 
new Rugby, the other great schools 
of Temple of England—perhaps our 
own Armagh, Portora, and St. Colum- 
ba -must in time fillup thepages until 
the whole stands perfect. But the 
chapter is not dry and dusty ; cut its 
words, and they bleed good red school- 
boy blood. It glows with hot runs at 
hare and hounds. It is “swinky” 
with glorious innings at cricket, leg- 
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hits for six, drives for four, sweet 
chisels to cover-point for three. It 
shakes with cheers for two school- 
house matches at football, won 
running—better than the Balliol 
scholarship any day! It iscool with 
pleasant baths under the alders in 
the steaming summer. It luxuriates 
in that righteous licking of the bully 
Flashman. It smacks its lips over 
that “ clipping set-to” between Slog- 

r Williams and Tom Brown, and is 
ull of a nomenclature more generally 
agonistic than the present very re- 
fined age is apt to admire. It hasa 
jolly smell of frying sausages, and 
altogether is the sort of book that 
elderly maiden ladies might not like, 
unless they happened to light upon 
the right 8. 

Yet, in g earnest, we have a 
serious—if we know our own motives, 
areligious—motive in directing atten- 
tion to this book, We are, alas! an 
old boy (though not of Rugby). Much, 
then, in the present volume is rather 
too rough for our own taste. There 
are indications also in it of a theo- 
logical bias that we do not admire. 
Yet boys must be plunged into that 
selfish and passionate world, a school ; 
unless, indeed, they are to be on the 
one hand what is classically called 
in Tipperary moldidders, or on the 
other hand, helpless slaves to evil 
when the apron-string is broken—un- 
less they are to be poor creatures who 
refrain from evil chiefly because they 
are too spooney to revel in it, or at best 
flabby and nerveless specimens of our 
moral nature. And were we asked 
to name a book which might, by 
God’s blessing, lead a boy to honour 
his father and mother, to submit him- 
self to his governors, teachers, and 
masters—which might nerve him to 
kneel night and morning, in contempt 
of ridicule, before his God and 
Saviour—which might show him the 
manliness of reverencing the Bible, 
and the blessedness of becoming a 
young communicant—which might 
train him to sympathize with per- 
a to or ya from 

ing, and oppression, and impurity; 
Tove the pkemer as ; wah 

t help in trouble—we should, 

with little hesitation, name Tom 
— 

n this article we propose to give 

an abbreviation of the plot of fom 

Brown, if plot it can be called which 
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israther a gallery of school-boy figures. 
We shall examine especially the three 
great elements for good which the 
writer finds in Rugby. This will 
afford a natural opportunity for trac- 
ing the influence of Dr. Arnold 
beyond Rugby, first into the univer- 
sity and then into the larger world of 
thought and theology beyond it. 


<I. The author of Tom Brown sets 
out by professing himself a devoted 


worshipper of the Browns, who have 
become illustrious by the pen of 
Thackeray and the pencil of Doyle, 
The Browns are the type of an average 
English gentleman’s family; orderly 
at home, honest, strong, quixotic, 
reat admirers of old times and 
1abits. Deeply, as a Brown wor- 
shipper, does he inveigh against our 
present gadding propensities. 


In my time we were Berkshire, or 
Gloucestershire, or Yorkshire boys, and 
you're young cosmopolites belonging to 
all counties and no counties ; no doubt its 
all right, I daresay it is. This is the day 
of large views and glorious humanity, and 
all that; but I wish back-sword play 
hadn’t gone out in the Vale of White 
Horse, and that that confounded Great 
Western hadn’t carried away Alfred’s Hill 
to make an embankment.—>p. 8. 


The neighbourhood in Berkshire 
which gave birth to our hero is ad- 
mirably described, with much anti- 
quarian research, and with a quaint 
vivid appreciation of natural history 
which seems to show that-the author 
of Glaucus was not far from the 
writer’s elbow. Tom is the son of 
Squire Brown, J.P. for the county 
of Berks, who “dealt out justice and 
mercy in a rough way, and begat 
sons and daughters, and hunted the 
fox, and grumbled at ‘the badness of 
the roads and the times.” Charity 
Lamb, his nursery-maid ; Noah and 
Benjamin, two sturdy old fellows 
under whom the little pickle learns 
to rebel against petticoat dominion, 
and is initiated into perch-fishing by 
the canal; are hit off with muc 
graphic power. Wordsworth said 
that in nature ures is distinct, 
yet nothing isolated, and by the ab- 
sence of this he felt the imposture of 
the so-called Ossian. In no book of 
the present day is there more of this 
perfect distinctness of individual 
character, yet softness and flowing- 
ness of outline, than in Tom Brown. 
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Here is a bit whose mingled quaint- 
ness, solemnity, and fun might have 
come from the pencil that drew Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 


Noah Cooke was a keen, dry old man, 
of almost ninety, but still able to totter 
about. He had long completely identified 
the Browns with himself. some re- 
mote age he had been the attendant of a 
Miss Brown, and had conveyed her about 
the country on a pillion. He had a little 
round picture of the identical grey horse, 
caparisoned with the identical pillion, 
before which he used to do a sort of 
fetish worship. He wore an old full- 
bottomed wig, the gift of some dandy old 
Brown whom he had valeted in the 
middle of the last century, which habili- 
ment Master Tom looked upon with con- 
siderable respect, not to say fear ; and, in- 
deed, his whole feeling towards Noah was 
strongly tainted with awe ; and when the 
old gentleman was gathered to his fathers, 
Tom’s lamentation over him was not un- 
accompanied by a certain joy at having 
seen the last of the wig. ‘‘ Poor old Noah 
dead and gone!” said he, “Tom Brown so 
pe him in the coffin, wig and all.” 
—p. 27. 


The author’s fondness for all old 
athletic games amounts to a ion. 
Without these, he tells us, education 
halts on its best legs, Mechanics? 
institutes are priggish, and Christian 
Young Men’s Societies end in reli- 
gious a pe Squire — 
views, political an agogic, thoug’ 
oem high Tore and true blue, 
appear to be summed up in the pro- 
position that a man is to be valued 
wholly and solely for that which he 
is in himself, for that which stands 
up in the fleshly walls of him, a 
from clothes, rank, fortune, and all 
externals. Good, honest thew and 
muscle was a great thing with him. 
Had he lived in Queen Anne’s reign, 
he would have smelt out as a kindred 
spirit the rough German trader who 
told little crooked Alexander Pope, 
and small Sir Godfrey Kneller, his 
uncle, that he had seen greater men 
than they two, who b that they 
were the greatest in England, sold for 
a matter of ten guineas. Hence Tom 
was allowetto play with the village 
children. Hence a rich athletic 
development, especially in wrestlin 
with Job Rudkin and Harry Wind- 
mare, whose fall he masters—an ac- 
complishment which is destined to do 
him good service on a greater scene. 
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At last it is found necessary to send 
Tom to a private school, in regard to 
which institution the author has alla 
ublic school-man’s contempt and dis- 
ike ” “other meee: * crane i 
rou e on the downs of peltin 
wit oa of turf, called “ ae 
patties,” is the only kindly recollec- 
tion. “ It was a good rough dirty 
game, and of t use in counter- 
acting the sneaking tendencies of the 
school.” 

Chapter four opens with Tom’s 
emancipation from this academy, and 
his journey to Rugby by the Tally- 
Ho, which rapid coach he has the 
luck to find, and not the slower Pig- 
and-Whistle. The squire’s parting 
meditation is worth preserving, not 
that we think him altogether correct. 


“TI won’t tell him to read his Bible, and 
love and serve God ; if he don’t do that 
for his mother’s sake and teaching, he 
won't for mine. Shall I go into the sort 
of temptations he’ll meet with! Never 
do for an old fellow to go into such 
things with a boy. him more harm 
than good, ten to one. Shall I tell him 
to mind his work, and say he’s sent to 
school to make him a good scholar ? 
Well, but he isn’t sent to school for that 
—at any rate, not for that mainly. I 
don’t care a straw for Greek icles, or 
the digamma; no more does his mother, 
What is he sent to school for? Well, 
partly because he wanted to go. If he'll 
only turn out a brave, helpful, truth-tell- 
ing Englishman, and a gentleman, and a 
Christian, that’s all I want,” thought the 
squire, and upon this view of the case 
framed his last words of advice to Tom, 
which were well enough suited to his pur- 
pose.—p. 80. 


The guard beguiles the road by 
stories of pea-shooting on the way to 
town, and other slang practices which 
had been current amongthe Rugbeans 
before Dr. Arnold’s arrival as head- 
master. His first acquaintance is 
with a boy named East, and nick- 
named Scud for his extraordinary 
running, who acts as his friend. We 
have no space to describe the glorious 
football-match—how the schoolhouse 
won, under old Pater Brooke’s 
captainship—how that hero, who 
was on the eve of leaving, gave the 
boys of his house a parting speech, 
with some ominous words about the 
strength and determination of the new 
head-master, who as yet was more 
feared than loved.. To the description 
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of the first chapel we shall recur pre- 
sently, “ s” pass. Tom Brown 
grows apace in strength and mischief, 
and is rather of a leader among the 
rebellious fegs. He becomes specially 
obnoxious to a great cowardly bully 
called Flashman, by whom he is 
* roasted,” because he obstinately re- 
fuses to sell a favourite whom he has 
drawn in a Derby lottery. “‘ Very 
well, then, let’s roast him,” cried 
Flashman. One or two hesitate, but 
the rest join in. Tom is dragged 
along. is shoulders are pushed 

inst the mantel-piece, and he is 
held by main force before the fire, 
Flashman drawing his trousers tight 
by way of extra torture. “I say, 

hey, he has had enough,” says 
one boy, dropping the arm he holds. 
* No, another turn ’ll do it,” answers 
Flashman. But poor Tom is done al- 
ready, turns deadly pale, and his head 
falls forward on his breast, Fiash- 
man and one or two others slink 
away ; the rest run for water, while 
East darts off for the housekeeper, 
Water comes, and he begins to come 
to. ‘“Mother!”—the words came 
feebly and slowly—“ it’s very cold to- 
night.” Poor old Diggs is blubbering 
like a child. Tom is stretched on the 
sofa in the housekeeper’s room, with 
East by his side. “Are you much 
hurt, dear old boy?” whispers East. 
* Only the back of my legs,” answers 
Tom. They are, indeed, badly 
scorched, and part of his trousers 
burnt through. Soon he is in bed 
with cold bandages. At first hefeels 
broken, and thinks of writing home, 
and getting taken away.; and the 
verse of a hymn he had learned years 
ago rings through his head, and he 
goes to sleep, murmuring, 


Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


But after a sound night’s rest, the 
old boy-spirit comes k again.— 
Page 190. 

So the days speed on in joy or sor- 
row, until Tom has at last acquired a 
bad character with Dr. Arnold, and 
Part I. ends with a threat of expul- 


sion. 

IL. The Second Part may be said 
to contain the moral a the whole 
argument. It is pervaded by a three- 
fold cord. It contains the three ele- 
ments of which made Rugby a 
noble discipline for Tom Brown. 
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First and foremost is the influence 
ofa good boy—George Arthur. Ar- 
thur is the orphan son of a devoted 
clergyman, who offered up his life 
upon the sacrifice and service of his 
faith in a manufacturing town. He 
is a delicately nurtu and well 
trained lad. Arnold has observed 
Tom’s incorrigible recklessness. Hia 
exuberant boyishness seems to re- 
quire such companionship, Tom is 
invited to tea in the school-house 
drawing-room the first day of a new 
half, and introduced to the little lad 
as his new chum by Mrs. Arnold. 
Now, sooth to say, Tom is frightfully 
“sold.” Seud, East and he had other 
and mightier plans. They had re- 
velled in the thoughts of a common 
room, of bottled beer and Bell’s Life 
in their sanctum, of talks about 
fishing and cricket, from locking up 
until ten o'clock. He isin no very 
good temper; but being a well-na- 
tured fellow, he pities the delicate 
orphan, and takes wonderfully to his 
task. How he acted the part of the 
gentlest dry-nurse to Arthur—how 
he fought a grand and storied fight 
for him with “Slogger Williams,” 
until the Doctor comes forth and stops 
the combat—how he becomes in- 
tensely fond of the gentle being, the 
“ otherest” from himself, as Emerson 
says—how, for his sake, and to lure 
him into climbing and exercise, ac- 
— is cultivated with Martin 
the naturalist, of whom the school 
myth hath it, that he hatched jack- 
daws with his proper person—how 
Tom imparted povexn to Arthur, 
and Arthur youracrucn to Tom —is it 
not written in Tom Brown, which it 
is impossible for us to transcribe ? 

The first great lesson which Arthur 
teaches Tom is the true manliness of 
confessing Christ before the world by 
prayer. 


On went the talk and laughter. Arthur 
finished his washing and undressing, and 
put onhis night-gown; he then looked 
round more nervously than ever. Two or 
three of the little boys were already in 
bed, sitting up with their chins on their 
knees. The light burned clear : the noise 
went on. It was a trying moment for 
the poor little lonely boy ; however, this 
time he did not ask Tom what he might 
or might not do, but dropped on his knees 
by his bed-side, as he had done every day 
from his childhood, to open his heart to 
Him who heareth the cry and beareth the 
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sorrows of the tender child and the strong 
man in agony. Tom was sitting at the 
bottom of his bed, ing his boots, so 
that his back was toward Arthur, and he 
didn’t see what had and looked 
up in wonder at the sudden silence, Then 
two or three boys laughed and sneered ; 
and a big brutal fellow, who was standing 
in the middle of the room, picked up @ 
sli ot cont Pom = ing boy, 

im a snivelli ver. 
Then Tom saw the whos ‘aah the next 


moment the boot he had just pulled off 
flew straight at the head of the bully, who 
had just time to throw oor and 
mfound you, 
roared 


eatch it on his elbow. “ 
Brown; what’s that for 
stamping with . Never mind what 
I mean,” said Tom ; “‘if any fellow wants 
the other boot, he knows where to get it.” 
. « + « There were many boys in the 
room by whom that little scene was taken 
to heart before they slept. But sleep 
seemed to have deserted the pillow of poor 
Tom. For some time his excitement and 
the flood of memories which chased one 
another through his brain kept him from 
thinking or resolving, Then the thought 
of his own mother came across him, and 
the promise he had made at her knee, years 
ago, never to forget to kneel by his bed- 
side, and give himself up to his Father 
before he laid his head on the pillow from 
which it might never rise; and he lay 
down gently, and cried as if his heart 
would ; he was only fourteen years 
old. It was no light act of courage in 
those days, my dear boys, for a little fel- 
low to say his prayers publicly even at 
Rugby. A few years later, when Arnold’s 
manly piety had to leaven the 
school, the tables turned. But poor Tom 
had come to school in other times. The 
first few nights after he came, he did not 
kneel down because of the noise, but sat 
up in bed till the candle was out, and then 
stole out and said his prayers. So did 
many another poor little fellow. Then he 
began to think that Ke might just as well 
say his prayers in bed. And 60 it had 
come to pass with Tom as with all who 
will not confess their Lord before men, 
and for the last he had probably not 
said his prayers in earnest a dozen times. 
Poor Tom | the first and bitterest feeling 
that was like to break his heart was a 
sense of his own cowardice. He had lied 
to his mother, to his conscience, to his 
God. And then the little weak boy 
had done that which he, 


comfort came to him in swearing to him- 
self that he would stand by that boy 

thick and thin. Then he resolved 
to write home next day, and tell his mother 
all, and what a coward her son had been. 
And then peace came to him as he ré- 
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solved, lastly, to bear his testimony next 
morning. Next morning he was up and 
washed and dressed, all but his jacket and 
waistcoat, just as the ten minutes’ bell 

to ring, and then in the face of the 
whole room knelt down to pray. Not five 
words could he say ; the bell mocked him ; 
he was listening for every whisper in the 
room. What would they all think of him ? 
He was ashamed to go on kneeling, 
ashamed to rise from his knees. At last, 
as it were from his heart, a still small 
voice seemed to breathe forth the words 
of the Publican—‘‘ God be merciful to me, 
a@ sinner!” He repeated them over and 
over, and rose from his knees comforted 
and humbled, and ready to face the whole 
world. It was not needed; two other 
boys, besides Arthur, had followed his 

le, and he went down to the great 
school with a gli ing of another lesson 
in his heart—the lesson that he who has 
conquered his own coward spirit has con- 
pay the = outward world. He 
found, too, how greatly he had exag- 
gerated the effect to be produced by as 
act. For a few nights there was a sneer 
or a laugh when he knelt down, but this 
passed off soon, and one by one all the 
other boys, but three or four, followed the 
lead. I fear that this was in some mea- 
sure owing to the fact that Tom could pro- 
bably have thrashed any boy in the room 
except the prepostor ; at any rate, every 
boy knew that he would try upon very 
slight provocation, and didn’t choose to 
run the risk of a hard fight because Tom 
Brown had taken a fancy to say his 
prayers. Some of the aa boys, of no 
force, communicated the new state of 
things to their chums, and in several other 
rooms the poor little fellows tried it on ; 
in one instance or so, where the prefector 
heard of it, and interfered very decidedly, 
with partial success ; but in the rest, after 
a short struggle, the confessors were bullied 
or laughed down, and the old state of 
things went on for some time longer. Be- 
fore either Tom Brown or Arthur left the 
school-house there was no room in which 
it had not become the custom. I 
trust it is so still, and that the old heathen 
state of things has gone out for ever.— 
pp. 248-258. 


The next lesson is habitual reading 
of the Bible. This our space compels 
us reluctantly to omit. 

The last, and in some respects the 
hardest, lesson, is the resignation of 
“cribs.” This is beautifully brought 
about upon Arthur’s recovery from a 
dangerous fever :— 


Arthur laid his thin white hand, on 
which the blue veins stood ~~ 
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on Tom’s great brown fist, and smiled at 
him. The locking-up bell began to toll, 
and the two boys were silent, and listened 
to it. Tom was roused with a start by 
Arthur’s voice, gentle and weak from his 
late illness. ‘Tom, will you be angry if 
I talk to you very seriously?” ‘‘ Don’t 
gammon, young un,” rejoined Tom. 
**You know you ain’t afraid, and you've 
never made me angry since the firstmonth 
we chummed together. Now, I’m going 
‘to be quite sober for a quarter of an hour, 
which is more than I am once in a year ; 
so make the most of it—heave ahead, and 
itch into me right and left.” ‘‘DearTom, 
ain’t going to pitch into you,” said Ar- 
thur. ‘“ Ah, I see I shall never do it un- 
less I go head over heels at once, as you 
said when you taught me to swim. Tom, I 
want you to give up using books 
and cribs.” Arthur sank back on his pil- 
low with a sigh, as if the exertion had 
been great ; but the worst was now over, 
and he looked straight at Tom, who was 
evidently taken aback. At last he looked 
up, and caught Arthur’s anxious look, 
took his hand and said, simply, ‘“‘ Why, 
young un?” “Because you're the ho- 
nestest boy in Rugby, and that ain’t 
honest.” “TI don’t see that.” ‘ What 
were you sent to Rugby for?’ ‘ Well, I 
don’t exactly know. Nobody ever told 
me.” ‘But what do you think yourself ? 
What do you want to do here, and to 
carry away?’ Tom thought a minute. 
“T want to be Al at cricket and foot- 
ball, and all the other games, and to make 
my hand keepmy head against any fellow, 
lout or gentleman. I want to get into 
the sixth before I leave, and to please the 
Doctor ; and I want to carry away just as 
much Latin and Greek as will take me 
through Oxford respectably. There now, 
young un ; I never thought of it before ; 
ut that’s pretty much about my figure. 
What have you got to say to that ?” 
“Why, that you're pretty sure to do all 
that you want, then.” Arthur went on. 
“You say, Tom, you want to please the 
Doctor. Now do you want to please him 
by what he thinks you do, or by what you 
really dof’ ‘‘ By what I really do, of 
course.” “Does he think you use cribs 
and vulgar books?’ Tom felt at once 
that his flank was turned, but he wouldn’t 
give in. ‘“‘ He was at Winchester him- 
self ; he knows all about it.” ‘“ Yes, but 
does he think you do it? Do you think 
he approves of it ” “‘ You young villain,” 
said Tom, shaking his fist at Arthur, half 
vexed, half pleased. “I never think 
about it. Hang it—there: perhaps he 
don’t. Well, I suppose he don’t.” Arthur 
saw that he had got his point. He only 
said, “‘I would rather have the Doctor's 
good opinion of me as I really.am, than 
any man’s in the world.” After another 
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minute, Tom began again, “ Look here, 
young un, how on earth am I to get time 
to play the matches this half if I give up 
cribs? We're in the middle of that long- 
crabbed chorus in the Agamemnon ; I can 
only just make head or tale of it with the 
crib. Then there’s Pericles’ speech coming 
on in Thucydides, besides the Tacitus. [ 
say, young un, there’s only five weeks or 
so left to holidays: mayn’t I go on as 
usual for this half? I'll tell the Doctor 
about it some day ;or you may.” Arthur 
looked out of the window ; he repeated, in a 
low voice, ‘In this thing, the Lord pardon 
thy servant, that when my master goeth 
into the house of Rimmon to worship 
there, and he leaneth on my hand, and [ 
bow down myself in the house of Rimmon, 
when I bow down myself in the house of 
Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in 
this thing.” 


The description of the. boy’s de- 
lirium, which follows, is so fine 
that we cannot resist quoting it. 


Arthur paused a moment, and then said, 
quickly, “Til tell you how it all hap- 
pened. At first, when I was sent to the 
sick room, and found that I had really got 
the fever, I was terribly frightened. I 
thought I should die, and I could not face 
itfor a moment. To die, without having 
fought, and worked, and given one’s life 
away, was too hard to bear. I got ter- 
ribly impatient, and accused God of in- 
justice, and the harder I strove the deeper 
I sank. Whenever it came, a heavy 
numbing throb seemed to take hold of my 
heart, andsay, ‘ Dead, dead, dead !’ and I 
cried out, ‘The living, the living shall 
praise thee, O God; the dead cannot 
praise thee. There is no work in the 
grave. But I can work—I can do great 
things—I will do great things 7 and so I 
struggled, and plunged deeper and deeper, 
and went down into a living black tomb. 
I didn’t know how long I was in that 
state. I thought time was over for me, 
and that that tomb was what was beyond. 
Well, on last Sunday morning, as I seemed 
to lie in that tomb alone, as I thought for 
ever and ever, the black, dead wall was 
cleft in two, and I was caught up and 
borne through into the light by some 
great power, some mighty living spirit. 
Tom, do you remember the living creatures 
and the wheels, in Ezekiel? It was just 
like that. And we rushed through the 
bright air, which was full of myriads of 
living creatures, and paused on the brink 
of a great river ; and the power held me 
up, and I knew that that river was 
the grave, and death dwelt there ; but not 
the death I had met in the black tomb ; 
that I felt was gone for ever. For onthe 
other bank of great river I saw men 
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and women and children rising up ys 
rey ae Pane was wees wae m. 
their eyes, and they put on glory and 
pn and all weariness and pain fell 
away; and beyond were a multitude 
which no man could number, and they 
worked at some great work ; and they 
who rose from the river went on and 
joined in the work. They all worked, and 
each worked in a different way, but all at 
the same work. And I saw there my 
father, and the men in the old time, whom 
I knew when I was a boy, many a hard, 
stern man, who never came to church, and 
whom they called atheist and infidel. 
There they were, side by side with my 
father, whom I had seen toil and die for 
them, women and little children, and the 
seal was on the foreheads of all. And I 
longed to see what the work was, and 
could not ; so I tried to plunge in the 
river, for I thought I would join them ; 
but I could not. Then I looked about to 
see how they got into the river ; and this 
I could not see, but I saw plenty on this 
side, and they, too, worked ; and I knew 
that it was the same work and the same 
seal was on their foreheads. And though 
I saw that there was toil and anguish in 
the work of these, and that most that were 
working were blind and feeble, yet I 
longed no more to plunge into the river, 
but more and more to know what the 
work was. And as I looked I saw my 
mother and my sisters, and I saw the 
Doctor and you, Tom, and hundreds more 
whom I knew, and at last I saw myself, 
too, and I was toiling and doing ever so 
little a piece of the great work. Then it 
all melted away, and the power left me ; 
and as it left me I thought I heard a voice 
say, ‘ Thevision is for an appointed time ; 
though it tarry, wait for it.” It was early 
morning I knew then, it was so quiet and 
cool, and my mother was fast asleep in the 
chair by my bed-side; but it wasn’t 
only a dream of mine. I know it 
wasn’t a dream. Then I fell into a deep 
sleep, and only woke after afternoon 
chapel, and the r came and gave me 
the sacrament, as I told you. I told him 
and my mother I should get well. I knew 
I should, but I couldn’t tell them why. 
Tom,” said Arthur, gently, after another 
minute, “do you see why I could not 
ope now to see my dearest friend die ? 
t can’t be; it isn’t all fever or illness. 
God would never have let me see it so 
clear if it was not true. I don’t under- 
stand it all yet: it will take me my life 
and longer to do that—to find out what 
the work is.”—pp. 340-354. 


This is all that it should be. And 
it strikes us that it contains a noble 


example for religious biographers. 
Who has not taken up lives and stories 


innumerable, and laid them down 
depressed and di ? Here are 
heroes and heroines innumerable, per- 
fectly faultless, far beyond the hu- 
man frailtiesof Abraham or Simon 
Peter. They breathe spirituality and 
nothing else ; their whole conversa- 
tion goes to a covenanting psalm 
tune ; they, indeed, confess their 
sinfulness, but their biographers show 
us a character so faultless as to 
be utterly useless to sinners like our- 
selves. And then they expurgate 
their letters until they are pure ser- 
mons, morbid and monotonous, that 
= their finger on no practical want. 
ho does not know the model re 
ligious biographies of ladies who are 
too sublimely engaged to be on very 
good terms with their husbands—who 
cannot go to church without writing 
down some bitter reminiscence of 
the sermon — and who compose 
strictly private journals in periods so 
rounded as to be ready for the press. 
We need to see men and women 
made of the same clay as ourselves— 
weak, passionate, tempted, strug- 
gling, overcoming in fear and muc 
trembling no enemies of shadowy tex- 
ture, but a living devil and living 
sins. The dead in Christ are a won- 
drous company ; but it may be that, 
if the film were purged from our 
eyes, the living in Christ would strike 
us with almost equal astonishment. 
The dead in Christ! What a sight if 
we could behold them! The tears 
wiped away by their Saviour’s hand, 
awaking up after His likeness, and 
satisfied with it. The last look of 
suffering mortality is changed into 
one of perfect peace. The fall of the 
coffin-lid makes no echo in our hearts 
now; the grave, whether in the 
crowded cemetery, or the quiet, coun- 
try churchyard—where the dead lie 
festering in undistinguished masses, 
or where the spring and summer 
weave a funeral garland with grass 
and leaves—the ve has lost its 
victory ; and the thoughts are chased 
away that wrapped it like the winter- 
snow, or hung over it like the sha- 
dows of night. For the great Easter- 
morning has come after the Sabbath 
of the grave, and the soldiers of 
Christ are mustering round the Cap- 
tain of their Salvation ; and ‘he music 
of their triumph is not with beat of 
drum, but with ringing harp—and 
the tread of that mighty host does 
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not break the hush that hangs over 
the everlasting hills, Such may be 
the thoughts that come with the 
dead in Christ ; but what if we could 
see the living in Christ, separated 
from their fellow-men and gathered 
into one company! What if the 
sheath of the visible church could 
fall away, and the fiower of the church 
invisible unfold itself before our 
eyes! Who are they that wear the 
white robe which the world cannot 
utterly defile, and whose foreheads 
are spanned by the golden crown 
which sin has not smitten to the 
eat Who are the royal priest- 

ood of the world? The painters’ 
genius in former ages represented the 
saint by the lily in the hand, or by 
the rays of the halo round the dead ; 
but the beauty of holiness in ordi- 
nary life has often very homely fea- 
tures. We have all seen a print 
illustrative of “Thy will be done”-—a 
beautiful boy with his eyes half closed 
and his little white hands folded. 
Perhaps great Tom Brown and such 
as he would supply a yet truer illus- 
tration. For these kings and priests 
we need not go into the cloistered 
cell. It is not the eccentric garb of a 


voluntary humility—coat to the heel, 
or M. B. waistcoat, hand without 
glove, or poke-bonnet like a straw 
coal-scuttle—that distinguishes these 
servants of God. When the women 


who prayed and 
Corinthian church, to make a 
striking innovation by disusing the 
veil, the Apostle crushed the silly 
singularity in the strong gripe of his 
sanctified yet manly common sense. 
The day is too much given to making 
the closet of devotion and the scene 
of business two separate worlds—iwo 
irreeoncileable worlds. The astrono- 
mer tells of beautiful systems in the 
sidereal heavens, whieh he calls re- 
volving double stars. Examined by 
the telescope, they consist of two 
worlds almost close together. 
United by the law of mutual gravita- 
tion, they sweep over their enormous 
orbits; but until the music and the 
majesty of their splendid march shall 
be | - the knell of gece 
ri e immensity of space, 
these tub weds shall never toeeh. 
Just such to many of us the 
world of our daily work and the 
world of our daily prayers. They 
may havea certain local contiguity; 


rophesied in the 
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but they do not touch; they do not 
melt into one another. Men fear to 
attempt to make them blend, lest one 
or other should be shivered in the 
attempt. We hope to show before 
we close, that we can differ from the 
writer of this volume, and that we 
can see where he is mistaken. Let 
us thank him for the clearness with 
which he exposes the mistake of draw- 
ing arbitrary lines and asserting all 
beyond them to be hateful; for the 
power with which he brings it home 
to every boy as well as man, that he, 
too, has a part in the great combat 
against sin, the world, and the devil. 

Another powerful influence for good 
our author finds in the athletic 
science of Rugby. 

To a great extent we agree with 
him. . Gladstone remarked with 
much truth in a recent speech at the 
Liverpool Institution :— 


There still remains in some quarters a 
vulgar notion that there is a natural anta- 
gonism between corporal and mental ex- 
cellence. I trust that corporal education 
will never be forgotten ; that the pursuits 
of manly sports will always receive the 
countenance and encouragement not only 
of the boys who engage in them, but of 
the masters who are responsible for the 
welfare of those boys. 


Here, as the Times has lately re- 
minded the world, Mr. Gladstone, 
Pythagoras, ancient philosophy gene- 
rally, (and the Thunderer might have 
added Milton) are completely at one. 
Truly, mind and y are closely 
connected. Henry Kirk White dyin 
after wet-towel nights, Neander led 
helpless by his sister into the lecture- 
room, a hundred university tragedies 
call for the rights of the body. There 
is some danger of these obvious 
lessons being forgotten in these high- 
pressure days of competitive exami- 
nation. It has been said that the 
racing-boats and cricket-grounds of 
the Cam and Isis, are more likely 
nurseries for the missionary and the 
devoted clergyman, than more ap- 
ety congenial scenes. Bishops 

1 and M‘Dougall, the late 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Bailéy, one of the 
most eminent popular preachers in 
London, (whom we recollect to have 
seen scoring a hundred and sixty 
runs against Harrow, some sixteen 
or seventeen years ago) are cases in 
point. We suspect also that the Mag- 
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dalen ground, or Parker’s Piece, Bigside 
at Rugby, or Brocas at Eton, might 
occasionally supply a better officer 
for the army, or even a better civilian 
for India, than could be found in the 
second-rate men of the tripos or the 
honour schools ; or in over-crammed 
schoolboys, with heads too big for 
their bodies, heavy behinds, and 
sodden countenances, from the Rev. 
Grinder Coach’s establishment. It 
is half amusing and half painful to 
see how madly many schools have 
been sucked Tien by the whirl of 
competitive examinations; and how 
completely health, moral training, 
and the slower or idler boy are 
sacrificed to the crammable fellow, who 
is likely to put in so many marks 
at Woolwich. A gentleman who 
lately obtained an Indian writer- 
ship remarked (we use his own 
forcible language) :—“ A fellow sat 
wear me in the hall wie red- 
ish hair, verging upon purple. He 
wore tela bay son tani 
down in a cab by his mother or sister 
for fear he should lose his way. He 
got one of the highest places, being 


awfully up in esthetics and ologies 


and stodgers generally. Won't those 
dodgy niggers just walk round him ?” 
This we write, wang friendly to com- 
petition on the whole, and persuaded 
that, as a general rule, virtue and 
stupidity are by no means insepara- 
ble, and that the young man who has 
done something is, in most cases, 
likely todo more than he who has 
done little or nothing. 

As for the ae aspect of these 
things, the days have been when we 
could handle a bat to some p ; 
and we aie gin to Gnd this th 
moral in cricket :— 


“The discipline and reliance on one ano- 
ther which it teaches is valuable, I think,” 
said the master. “ It ought to be such an 
unselfish game. It the individual 
in the eleven ; he doesn’t play that he may 
win, but that his side may win.” 

“That's why football and cricket,” said 
Tom, “are so much better games than 
foxes, or hare and hounds, or any others 
where the object is to come in first, or to 
win for one’s self, and not that one’s side 
may win.” 


As for boxing with gloves, we hold 
it to be good exervise for the temper 
as well as for the mind ; as for boxing 
with the naked fist, perhaps there is 
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a little truth as well as humour ia 


- 


‘When the time comes, if it ever 
should, my boy, that you have to say 
Yes or No to a challenge to fight, say No 
if you can, only take care you make it 
clear to yourself why you say No. It’s 
a proof of the highest courage if done 
from true Christian motives, It’s quite 
right and justifiable if done from simple 
aversion to physical pain. But don’t say 
No because you fear a licking, and say or 
think it’s because you fear God, for that’s 
neither Christian nor honest. And if you 
do fight, fight it out, and don’t give in 
while you can stand and see.” 


But if the writer in any the faint- 
est degree intends to defend profes- 
sional pugilism—as we half think 
from his allusion to “ rampant stuff 
in the Zvmes on the subject””—we can 
only express a most unqualified dis- 
sent, and a hope that the p e may 
be erased. That boys should fight 
with their fists, or men either, as a 
safety-valve to smouldering ion, 
may be an allowable evil, and in this 
sense may conduce to manliness and 
diminish stabbing. But the bully 
who presumes upon his strength, be- 
eause he knows that he can hit 
straight off from his shoulder like the 
kick of a donkey, and smashes an 
innocent man in the ring for pay, or 
out of it for wantonness, may be as 
arrant a coward, and not much less 
of an assassin, than the wretched 
yellow-faced Italian who stabs with a 
stiletto. 

The third and most important in- 
fluence for good at Rugby is, of course, 
Arnold’s personal Sameer. Hear 
about his sermons :— 


More worthy pens than mine have de- 
scribed that scene. The oak pulpit stand. 
ing out by itself above the school seats ; 
the tall, gallant form, the kindling eye, 
the voiee, now soft as the low notes of a 
flute, now clear and stirring as the eall of 
the light infantry bugle, of him who stood 
there, Sunda dg p nanan Se 
pleading for his Lord, ing of right- 
eousness and love and glory, with whose 
spirit he was filled, and in whose power 
he spoke. The long lines of yo faces 
ving Ser and tier, from the little boy 
who just left his mother, to the young 
man who was going out next week into 
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of the r, and the soft twilight 
stole over the rest of the chapel, deepen- 


ing into darkness in the high gallery be- 
hind the organ. What was it that seized 
and held those three hundred boys, drag- 
ging them out of themselves, willing or 
unwilling, for twenty minutes! We lis- 
tened, as all boys in their better moods 
will listen. It was not the clear, cold 
voice of one giving advice from scenic 
heights to those who were struggling and 
sinking below ; it was brought home to 
the young boy that it was no fool’s or 
sluggard’s ise into which he had 
wandered by chance, but a battle-field or- 
dained from of old, where the stakes are 
life and death.—pp. 157, 159. 


Or observe how he prepares his boys 
for the communion :— 


“ Do you remember,” said Tom, ‘‘ how 
we both hated Flashman ?” 

“Of course I do,” said East ; ‘ I hate 
him still.” 

“ Well, whenI came to take the sacra- 
ment, I had a great struggle about him. 
I tried to put him out of my head ; when 
I couldn’t do that, I tried to think of him 
as evil, as something that the Lord who 
was loving me hated, and which I might 
hate too. But it wouldn’t do ; I broke 
down. I believe Christ himself broke me 
down : and when the Doctor gave me the 
bread and wine and bent over me praying, 
I prayed for poor as if it had 
been you or Arthur.” 

East buried his face in his hands on the 
table. Tom could feel it tremble. + * 

You'll stop the sacrament next time, 
won't you?” said Tom. 

“Can I, before I’m confirmed ?” 

“ Go and ask the Doctor.” 

That very night, after prayers, East 
followed the Doctor. Tom watched and 
saw the Doctor turn round and say, 
“Hah, East! do you want to speak to 
me, my man ?” 

It was almost an hour before East 
came back ; he rushed in breathless. 

“ Tell us all about it,” said Tom. 

“Well, I just told him all about it. 
You can’t think how kind and gentle he 
was, the great grim man, whom I’ve 
feared more than anybody on earth. 
When I stuck, he lifted me just as if I'd 
been a little child. And he seemed to 
know all Id felt, and to have gone 
through it all. And I burst out crying— 
more than I’ve done these five years—and 
he sat down by me and stroked my head ; 
and I went Unaleter on, and told him 
all; much worse thi than I’ve told 
you. And he wasn't shocked a bit, and 
didn’t snub me or tell me I was a fool, 
and it was all nothing but pride or wick- 
edness—though I daresay it was. And he 
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didn’t tell me not to follow out my 
thoughts, and he didn’t give me any cut- 
and explanations. But when I'd 
done he just talked abit. I can hardl: 
remember what he said yet, but it seemed 
to spread round me like healing, and 
strength, and light, and to bear me up 
and plant me on a Rock where I could 
hold my footing and fight for myself. I 
don’t know what to do I feel so happy, 
and its all owing to you, dear old boy!” 
and he seized Tom’s hand again. 

“And you're to come to the commu- 
nion ?’ said Tom. 
“Yes, and to be confirmed in the holi- 
days.” 


Or hear about Tom Brown at his 
grave :— 


‘Where is he buried, Thomas ?” said he, 
at last. 

“Under the altar in the chapel, sir,” 
answered Thomas. ‘ You'd like to have 
the key, I dare say?” 

“ you, Thomas, Yes, I should 
very much.” 

And the old man fumbled among his 
bunch, and then got up as though he 
would go with him; but after a few steps 
stopped short and said, “ Perhaps you'd 
like to go by yourself, sir ?” 

Tom nodded. He walked quickly through 
the quadrangle and out into thé close. 
The longing which had been upon him, 
giving him no rest in his mind or body, 
seemed all of a sudden not to be satisfied, 
but to dry up and pall. 

‘Why should I go on? It’s no use,” 
he thought, and threw himself listlessly 
on the turf, looking at the well-known 
objects. Looking across the close to the 
Doctor’s private door, he half expected to 
see it open, and the tall figure in cap and 
gown come striding under the elm trees 
towards him. No, no, that sight could 
never be seen again. All that was left on 
earth of him whom he had honoured was 
lying cold and still under the chapel floor. 
He would goin and see the place once 
more, and then leave it once for all. And 
so he got up and walked to the chapel 
door, fancying himself the only mourner 
in all the broad land, and feeding on his 
own selfish sorrow. The rays of the even- 
ing sun came solemnly through the painted 
windows above his head, and the ‘ect 
stilluess soothed his spirit by little and 
little ; and he turned to the pulpit and 
looked at it. If he could only have seen 
the Doctor again for one five minutes ; 
have told him all that was in his heart, 
how he loved and reverenced him, and 
would by God’s help follow his steps 
in life and death, he could have borne it 
all without a murmur ; but that he should 
have gone away for ever without knowing 
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it all, was too much to bear. “But am I 
sure that he does not know it all ?’—the 
thought made him start. “May he not 
even now be nearme? If he be, am I 
sorrowing as he would have me sorrow—as 
I should wish to have sorrowed when I 
shall meet him again” After a minute 
he rose and walked humbly down to the 
lowest bench, and sat down on the very 
seat which he had occupied on his first 
Sunday at Rugby. And form after form 
of boys, nobler and purer and braver than 
he, rose up and seemed to rebuke him. 
“Could he not think of them, and what 
they had felt and were feeling ; they who 
honoured and loved from the first, the 
man whom he had taken years to know 
and love? Could he not think of those 
yet dearer to him who was gone, who bore 
his name and shared his blood, and who 
were now without a husband and a 
father?” Then the grief which he began 
to share with others became gentle and 
holy, and he rose up once more, and 
walked up the steps to the altar, and, 
while the tears flowed freely down his 
cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully 
to lay down there his share of a burden 
which had proved itself too heavy for him 
to bear in his own strength. Here let us 
leave him. Where better could we leave 
him than at the altar before which he had 
first caught a glimpse of the glory of his 
birthright, and felt the drawing of the 
bond which links all living souls together 
in one brotherhood—at the grave be- 
neath the altar of him who had opened 
his eyes to see that glory, and softened his 
heart till it could feel that bond? And 
let us not be hard on him, if at that mo- 
ment his soul is fuller of the tomb and 
him who lies there, than of the altar and 
Him of whom it speaks. Such stages 
have to be gone through, I believe, by all 
young and brave souls, who must win 
their way through hero worship to the 
worship of Him who is the King and 
Lord of heroes. For it is only through 
our mysterious human relationships, 
through the love, and tenderness, and 
purity of mothers, and sisters, and wives ; 
through the strength, and co , and 
wisdom of fathers, and brothers, and teach- 
ers, that we can come to the knowledge of 
Him in whom alone the love, and the ten- 
derness, and the purity, and the 
and the courage, and the wisdom of all 
these dwell for ever and ever in perfect 
fulness. 


It may seem almost hard-hearted 
to dwell. with critical or theological 
exactitude upon a passage so ten- 
derly and exquisitely beautiful. But 
we feel constrained to protest against 
this unfortunate “only,” as indica- 
tive of a characteristic error of Mr. 
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Kingsley’s theology and that of the 
Christian hero-worshippers generally. 
We have a statement havo nearly pa- 
rallel to that by which St. Thomas (as 
= by Liguori on the Council of 
rent) aitempts to support the medi- 
ation and consequent worship of the 
saints. ‘‘ Itisan order divinely institut- 
ed, that the extreme should be brought 
back to God through the media—not 
from defect of compassion, but that 
the pre-regulated order should be 
maintained.” It is only, says the 
Romanist, through the media of the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints that 
we can be brought to the Divine Hu- 
manity, and through it to God. Itis 
only, says the theology of Kingsley, 
through the love, and tenderness, and 
purity of mothers, and sisters, and 
wives—through the strength, and 
courage, and wisdom of fathers, and 
brothers, and teachers, that we can 
come to the Infinite love, tenderness, 
urity, strength, and wisdom of Christ. 
here is no reason for recoiling from 
this, so far as it is true. The scri 
ture revelation of God’s attributes in 
relation to man does not shrink from 
what are termed anthropopathic re- 
presentations. It gives us regulative 
rather than speculative truth. It 
speaks of God not as He is in Him- 
self, but as we can apprehend Him. 
Hence, the tenderness of human rela- 
tionship is often one of the points at 
which the divine and human meet. 
The exquisite refinement of a mother’s 
affection—the yearning tenderness of 
a father’s heart—the condescension of 
a master or teacher—the patient con- 
fidence of a friend, are the sunlit 
clouds through which the character 
of God is exhibited to us; the co- 
loured glasses which to eyes like ours 
at once soften and beautify that un- 
created effulgence ; for the eye that 
would gaze on the sun must be sun- 
like. And, further than this, there is 
something as it were sacramental in 
these relations. He who does not 
taste these gracious and beautiful 
signs so far forth disqualifies himself 
from a participation in the thin 
signified. He who has failed to drink 
into these natural relations, even af- 
ter he is a renewed man, perhaps 
gro darkly over symbols which 
e co made unmeaning to himself. 
But would our author’s view make 
God just ? Is it practically true? It is 
not to conceive the case of a 
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man who, from mother, sister, or 
wife, such as he has, will only learn 
impurity—whose father, brother, or 
teacher has no strength, wisdom, or 
courage to give him. Is such a one 
utterly incapacitated from knowing 
God? Is not an assertion like 
this a forgetfulness of the Incarnation 
and its end ? 

The sentiment has been expressed 
with strange similarity elsewhere, we 
suppose by the same hand, in “‘ Kin 
ley’s Vi Sermons.” “ My friends, 
what a sight was the Tranfiguration ! 
Would it not be worth while to go 
through all difficulties and dangers, for 
ene sight of that glorious face, that 
we might give way to the delight of 
finding something that we vale ut- 
terly love and utterly adore? For if 
there is a holy, noble, spiritual feeling 
in man, it is the feeling which bows 
him down before those who are great- 
er, and wiser, and holier than him- 

The man who has lost it shall 
in nowise enter the kingdom of hea- 
ven. It is only the man who feels 
the delight of having some one to 
look up to who will ever fee! delight in 
looking up to Christ, who is King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. It was 
the want of respect that made the 
devil rebel against God. It will be 
the feeling of complete respect, of 
kneeling at the feet of one immea- 
surably superior to ourselves in every- 
thing, that will make up the greatest 
happiness of heaven.” The truth, 
without any exaggeration, may be 
found in Butler's Sermons on the 
Love of God. These noble discourses 


remind one of an organist, beginning 
his performance with a low prelude, 
aud rising as he until he lifts 


the heart to the footstool of the 
Throne. Admit that there are in 
our nature affections which repose in 
their objects, and the possession of 
which implies the love of the prin- 
ciple from which they spring, eter- 
nal iness is conceivable, and the 
love of God a logical necessity, Those 


principles are to be loved in ourselves. 


or others, Thus, taking finite excel- 
jence as manifested in a creature, 
we run up the scale through perfect 
human excellence te the Infinite 
ees. The almost universal 

ing of “hero worship” is not 
made by Butler a new condition of 
the Oovenant of Grace. Itis simply 
accepted as a fact. And it is made 
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a step to raise our thoughts to Christ. 
For though the name be not men- 
tioned in the two discourses, the bi- 
shop had it in his mind, in the deli- 
neation of the “ raised creaturely cha- 
racter,” “our proper guardian and 
seven, perfectly good, and our 
riend as weil as governor”—as surely 
asin some lofty problem the mathe- 
matician has the figure before the 
eye of his spirit, though he has not 
traced the lines upon paper. 

The delineation of Arnold’s cha- 
racter as a schoolmaster seems to be 
in some points rather imperfect. His 
influence as an intellectual teacher is 
almost ignored. There was evidently 
a thoroughness in all he taught. 
“ Contrariorum eadem est scientia,” 
said the schoolmen. And we know 
not how Arnold’s views of intellec- 
tual education can be better illus- 
trated than by quoting a few sen- 
tences from the philosophical Radical, 
who is so strangely identified with 
the Tory party, and by saying that 
they are the contradictory of those 
views :—“ It seems to me,” said the 
present Lord Stanley, at Oldham Ly- 
ceum last year, “ that the foundation 
of acomplete education lies in the 
knowledge of natural laws,—a know- 
ledge, first, of those laws by which the 
orgie world is governed, as those 
whic astronomical, geolo- 
gical, and chemical phenomena ; next, 
of those laws which control organised 
existence. It is not ne to be an 
astronomer, a geologist, a chemist or 
philologist. I am, I own it, one of 
those who say, Give us a little more 
of this kind of knowledge in the 
first instance, and let the ornamental 
parts of teaching come later, if there 
are time and inclination for it.” That 
is to say, it is better to dabble in 
geology or chemistry, than to have 
the mind thoroughly disciplined by 
mathematics and classics. Truly our 
modern education-mengers seem to 
act with the human mind as that 
dainty Prince de Ligne with his mag- 
nificent hair. He through a 
long line of iackeys, each of whom 
had a paper of hair-powder of a dif- 
ferent tinge— le, golden, violet, 
even pink, w he flung on his 
highness’s head as he minced be- 
tween the lines. It was supposed 
that this random collection of colours 
toned down into the perfection of an 
even hue. And so it seems to be 
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thought that a large assortment of 
miscellaneous information, flung at a 
man’s head by lectures, and the like, 
will give his mind the true philosophic 
tinge. But Arnold, with all his love 
of modern languages and natural 
science, was deeply impressed with 
the limitation of the mind, and the 
mischief of imperfect knowledge to 
the young. And while lamentin 
the neglect of physical science an 
other deficiencies in Oxford, he yet 
sent his son there, observing that it 
was better that he should think the 
stars to be bits of spangles stuck in 
the blue firmament, than be ignorant 
of the elements of language, and the 
foundations of moral and _ political 
science. It can hardly be said that it is 
better to be absolutely ignorant than 
to know a little. Yet men often seem 
to know just enough of logic, of phi- 
losophy, of theology, to make them 
reason ill; to derange previously 
acquired habits; to take from them 
the freedom of ignorance, which may 
be happy by chance, without bestow- 
ing the accuracy of science; to con- 
vert untutored strength into pedantic 
imbecility. To this thoroughness Ar- 
nold added an inexpressible freshness 
and that evidence (or evidentness 
which Hobbes says is to knowledge 
what the sap is to the tree, Eve 
schoolboy who hasread the notes to his 
Thucydides, must be struck with this, 
Shakspeare, Cobbett, Lord Nelson 
illustrate a character, or give force to 
an expression, in the Peloponnesian 
war. d even a schoolboy may 
have been struck also by the almost 
passionate impetuosity and reckless- 
ness of candour which, for instance, 
asserts of one famous passage, that 
no other Greek was wise enough, or 
good enough, to have written it; 
while, at the foot of the same note, he 
simply adds that he has changed his 
mind. 

The moral influence of Arnold has 
received fine illustration from Tom 
Brown. But in order more fully to 
realize its value, we must consider 
the state of many English schools 
some twenty or thirty years ago. 
Let us be induged in some personal 
recollections of a school of consider- 
able note in its day, though it attain- 
ed not to the first three or four in 
England ; and we suspect that the 
College in Winchester, and the Long 
Chamber in Westminster, could sup- 
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ply darker reminiscences that are not 
ikely to be recorded. The master 
of the school alluded to was a good- 
natured gentleman, a good scholar, 
too, in his day, and a contemporary 
of Heber at Oxford. He was indo- 
lent, insomuch that the Homer lesson 
of the fifth form has been known to 
last for thirteen Thursdays ; though 
when he did come, his ringing voice, 
spirited manner, and fluent TEaglnh 
awoke the boys thoroughly. Morn- 
ing and evening a prayer was read 
by the monitor of the week at his 
desk. And here—except two or three 
lessons in Tomline’s Theology by an 
under-master, and a few in scripture 
history by another—ended the 
moral and religious training of five 
ears. During that space of school 
ife, except at church, we never heard 
a chapter of the Bible read. We do 
not recollect to have ever seen a boy 
at his knees, or at the communion. 
How well we remember looking at 
the quiet sunset, burning into an 
orange sea of glory away over the 
Sussex hop-grounds, and wonderin 
with awful terror whether the sign o 
the Son of Man might not stand there, 
And then the church bells sounded 
over the garden and the poplars, re- 
minding one of eternity; and we 
thought how dreary and monotonous 
an eternity even of religious happi- 
ness must be, and how much better 


to sleep, and sleep for ever, under the 


green turf. this came and went, 
And no one to a word for the 
Great Lord of love, and light, and 
life, and show us where the restless- 
ness of the heart may find repose, 
and its capacious hollow be filled. 
And then followed languor, and long 
idle weeks in summer, lounging in 
the Kentish woods, and bathing in 
the yellow, tepid Medway, and worse 
evils. Boys, under such cireumstan- 
ces, must almost inevitably fall into 
that lowest deep of moral degrada- 
tion, when they “take pleasure in” 
for mony exactly, “ have ty 1-9 
eeling of approvi pathy with” 
Senses Devil. “The undiasiplin 

throbbings of passion then seems to 
them to be the healthful beatings of 
the heart of morality. Vice wears 
the features of virtue, and the wild 
words of sensuality pass for genuine 
ethical principles, The devil then 
rules over the reason as well as the 


appetites, And the unhappy boy be- 
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comes almost consistently wicked, 
a sinner almost upon principle. 

Now Arnold introduced into Rugby 
a state of things which, by degrees, 
made itself felt in every school of 
note in England. So far is Tom 
Brown from over-rating the directly 
religious character of Rugby, that we 
suspect he has gone into the opposite 
extreme. This volume, for instance, 
rather leaves the impression that 
Sunday morning, up to chapel time, 
was a swerga of “ lay-in-bed” and 
laziness, only broken, after the lapse 
of some years, by a single lecture ; 
that no scriptural instruction was 
given; and that Tom owed his not 
to Arnold, but to Arthur. It so 
happens that in one of Arnold’s own 
letters we have his distinct assertion, 
to the effect that Sunday was his 
most laborious day, =e ed in addi- 
tion to preparing and delivering ser- 
mons, he was busy with classes in 
scripture. To these memorable ser- 
mons it is needless to refer again. It 
may be allowable to mention that the 
late oe Sir Henry Lawrence 
considered them to be especially 
adapted for soldiers ; and persons pre- 
sent on occasions when the duty of 
reading a sermon devolved upon Sir 
Henry, in the absence of a chaplain, 
have described the profound interest 
with which he read one of Arnold’s, 
the wagging of the long soldier’s 
beard, and the glow upon the some- 
what plain, but strong ’and intellec- 
tual features. It is a beautiful chain 
of association which thus links India 
to Rugby chapel. 

Thus Rugby became a purifying 
fountain, whose waters ran through 
the universities, and especially Ox- 
ford. A Times reviewer speaks of the 
Rugbean obtrusive morality, and over- 
whelming sense of responsibility 
about friends. We, too, have had 
some opportunities of judging ; and 
our recollections are rather different. 
Our ideal Rugbean was a peculiarly 
quiet man, whose protest against 
wrong was the impressive one of 
silent example. 

But no one yet has a full appre- 
ciation of Arnold, who has not fol- 
lowed his influence as a theological 
speculator outside the chapel in 

ugby, to Oxford and the world 
beyond, To the religious parties then 
existing in England he was greatly, 
almost equally opposed. Of the Re- 
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cord r he says—“a true i- 
men oft the party, with their infinitely 
little minds, disputing about anise 
and cummin, when heaven and earth 
are coming together around them, 
with much of Christian harmlessness, 
I do not deny, but with nothing of 
Christian wisdom.” His letters at 
the same time are full of earnest, 
almost violent, opposition to New- 
manism. Then he was not a trained 
theologi The toryism of the great 
English divines prejudiced him 
against them. He used to say—we 
suspect, upon rather imperfect know- 
ledge—that Butler was the only Eng- 
lish divine worth reading, the only 
one who gave him the notion of as- 
serting or denying anything simply 
because it was true or false. 8 
who can thus judge wholesale of 
Barrow and Waterland, South and 
Taylor, Jackson and Hooker, must 
have strong prepossessions. His na- 
tural recklessness followed him into 
a still more sacred territory. He 
rejected the book of Daniel on grounds 
which Hengstenberg has proved to 
be almost ridiculously false. 

The young Rugbeans of that day— 
such especially as George Arthur— 
found themselves in a peculiar posi- 
tion. The remarkable man who had 
been their guide and friend had 
taught them much that was practical, 
little perhaps that was dogmatical, 
except abhorrence of Newmanism. 
Now, abstract hatred of doctrines is 
strong enough on paper or in the 
study ; but when we come in contact 
with the professors of these doctrines, 
something stronger than speculation 
forces us to extend our platform. 
This touch of nature, or of Christian 
love, has left the little green plot 
of “invincible ignorance” on the 
black and scathed crag of Romish 
intolerance. Beza was the most 
rigid of Calvinists, but his heart 
melted to the sunny nature of Francis 
De Sales. It is well enough for Mr. 
Bickersteth, in the honest fervour of 
his convictions, to profess that he 
shrinks from Dr. Pusey more than 
from a grievous and open sinner ; or 
for “old Keble” to shrink from Ar- 
nold, because “he does not believe in 
the Holy Catholic Church.” But 
lock up Bickersteth for a month with 
some profligate scoundrel, or the 
author of the Christian Year with 
some worldly Romanising fop, and 
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they would speak differently. There 
is a very interesting and instructive 
book in which some extreme high- 
churchmen record, how after a good 
dose of Spain they were surprised into 
delight at finding themselves with 
some pious members of the Free- 
Church. Much more in early youth. 
Let us suppose George Arthur walk- 
ing past the cloister in Brasenose cha- 
7 or under the blackened and crum- 
ling gateway of Exeter chapel, with 
its old legend, “ Seek ye first the 
kingdom ;” and taking his place. As 
he from seat to seat from the 
freshmen round the rails to the 
bachelors in the stalls; as he sees 
this one flushed with wine, and that 
one reeking from Jericho, and a 
third droning over the responses 
with words of impurity yet leaving 
their trail upon his lips—his heart 
sinks within him. All seems tosay, 
“there is none that doeth good.” 
To whom does his heart turn ? 
Shall he shrink from that pale and 
spiritual-looking boy who stands with 
folded hands and downcast eyes, 
because Aslauga’s Knight and Mores 
Catholici are his novels, and New- 
man’s Sermons are constantly on his 
table? The oil and vinegar of Ar- 
nold and Pusey must mix in the 
same jar. Some chemical intermede 
must be found which shall reconcile 
the discordant substances. 

Rugby has given Oxford and Eng- 
land such a teacher in the Rev. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley,now Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
What Gladstone has been to Peel, 
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that Stanley is to Arnold, the ex- 
positor and applier of his principles. 
And as Gladstone, by his position in 
the Aberdeen cabinet, endeavoured to 
t the alien and hated policy of the 
higs upon the trunk of Conserva- 
tism ; so Stanley seems to endeavour 
to unite the old spirit of churchman- 
ship which is felt under the shadow 
of the great English cathedrals, with 
the liberal, democratic, anti-priestly 
spirit of Arnold. 

Mr. Stanley’s views on this subject 
may be found in germ in his Essays 
on the Apostolic Age, and more fully 
in his recently published Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History. It must be a 
striking sight to see the theatre 
crowded with enraptured listeners to 
a professor descanting on a theme 
which in common hands is so dry and 
dull. That diminutive figure, those 
dim eyes, that little round head, do 
not promise a genius so delicate and 
80 pees: 

it we have wandered away from 
Tom Brown. Wehope we may meet 
him again at Oxford or Cambridge. 
He is one of the few companions who 
are as delightful as they are im- 
proving. e has translated more 
powerfully and popularly than any 
other into modern and Christian lan- 
guage, the grand educational pre- 
miss of Plato and Aristotle, that 
the right education consists in re- 
ceiving pleasure and pain from proper 
objects—in having the inclinations 
and aversions rightly placed—in 
rightly loving and rightly hating. 


THE TRAMPING ARTIST. 


Ir was ten miles from Ulm and the 
Danube, that mighty river, the river 
Danube, that we effected, after much 
artful fencing and diplomacy, a treat, 
of legs, and so e friends, till 
the blue wave-sword of the fair lake of 
Constance ran cruelly between us, 
and severed our new-born friendship 
clean asunder. 

Not to mention a German young 
lady with a ae simper, her 
err pa adi err ve 
well eh dtety nailed, go 2. thumb- 


ring-wearing, and redolent-of-smoke 


Papa, a bloated Manchester bagman, 
with a foreign Bradshaw that threw 
him into sudden spasms of doubt 
and consequent heat, my only real 
companion in the German railwa 
carriage—for the rest were but vul- 
gar shadows—was Robert Vaughan, 
artist, of No. 2, Southampton-street, 
Fitzroy-square, as I found by the 
card he handed me when we parted 
company, in sight of those jewel 
mountains of Tyrol that lay across 
the blue water. 

Vaughan was about thirty, with 
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a ¢risp beard that curled in: little 
golden threads below the deep brown 
carnations of his healthy, cheek. His 
mouth was firm, and capable, on 
emergencies, of clenching and clamp- 
ing as close as the lid of an iron safe ; 
but at ordinary times it moved in 
changeable lines, expressing the hu- 
mour or indignation of the moment. 
The full juicy crimson of his under 
lip showed the humourous unascetic 
mind that would make him a lover of 
colours, and perhaps in later life a 
little of the gourmand. His full, 
round bumper of a forehead predict- 
ed wit, as did the vivacious archin 

of his brows, which moved up an 

down over two as clear and keen grey 
eyes as ever Fortune blessed a man 
with. Our acquaintance began as 
love ee by a kindly look, 
not re or disregarded ; then by 
a volume, then by an indis- 
pensable remark about the weather, 
then by an_ exchanged ce of 
quiet amusement at the eS) 
studies ; and, lastly, by a bold launch- 
ing into the shoreless sea of plea- 
sant and purposeless conversation. 
Vaughan’s first remark was clever 
and so true, and said with a dry 
hesitation that gave it double zest : 

“ These Germans wear their hair 
too long, and their shirts too long.” 

I laughed, and our minds shook 
hands as our two laughs met and 
blended. 

“ Tt quite licks me,” said the Bag- 
man, and flung down Bradshaw on 
the German baron’s pet corn. 

With true gentlehood Vaughan 
picked up the red book, and in ten 
minutes had drawn up a plan of 
travel for the son of Manchester as 
clear as a table of logarithms. 

* About art,” he said, turning to 
me with asmile and that look of re- 
pose with which men return to an 
agreeable employment that some ac- 
cident has interrupted, “I am not 
+ ge with you in your last remark. 

ere is no general or deep love of 
nature, or art, its selected essence, in 
our dear benighted countrymen. I 
was at Chamouni last July. Went 
out to do the usual thing—to see the 
sunset on Mont-Blanc, one of those 
religious ceremonies by which we 


English procure indulgence for our do- 
mestic sins, and which takes the place 
of the old ceremonial pi to 


Loretto, Well, we all went out when 
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the waiters told us, with an air of 
dreary delight hoping the lamb would 
be done by six, and the soup would 
not be cold. I heard Jones of the 
paso at cireuit curse ye ~o in 
several languages; and at the ap- 
proach of one of God’s master- 
touches of beauty, old Billion was cal- 
culating how many francs cheaper 
the hotel breakfast at Chamouni was 
than the one at Villeneuve. 

“These earthlinesses do not always 
indicate an absence of feeling,” said 
I, laughing, “ for we may be broken- 
hearted for the boy we have lost, and 
yet be anxious about our improve- 
ments down in Kent. The mind is 
a shot silk, full of cross lights and 
sudden flushes of colour. ell, but, 
go on. When the revelation came— 
what then ?” 

“ What then? Why, confounded 
grumbling that it didn’t come quicker, 
and then more grumbling that it was 
not of a richer colour, more like 

berry-jam, or ‘ that sweet gown 
of Jane’s,’ and still more grumbling 
that it didn’t last longer. Then a 
selfish rush back to dinner, and in ten 
minutes forty heads were buried in 
the yellow troughs of their soup- 
plates.” 

“ Doest thou well to be angry ?” 

“Yes, very well; when I am 
angry Iam in earnest. Well, then, 
down the long table, at the table 
@hote dinner, above the epergne and 
below the epergne, and round the ri- 
diculous flowers that stand where 
meat ought to be, there rose such a 
Babel of worn-out rhetoric about the 
dying blaze of the sunset, and that 
awful change to a glassy, spectral, 
livid pallor, which was indeed Apo- 
calyptic, and a fit preparation for 
the opening of the seventh seal! 
Oh, that solemn burst that heralds 
night, when the avalanches cease to 
fall, and the icy polypi feelers of the 

laciers to creep, as night comes sud- 
Sia and shuts to her coffin-lid on 
the awful face that we saw for a mo- 
ment in the first terrors of the cor- 
ruption. By-the-by—for I am afraid 
I’m talking rather fine, and I have a 
horror of enthusiasm—what’s your 
impression of a table d’hote ?” 

“A nervous young Englishman 
picking convulsively at a roll, an iron- 
necked tutor, a talkin g Frenchman 
and three enthusiastic sisters, a su- 


percilious Anglian, who looks at 
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you as if he would be y to speak 
to you, if he could only by means of 
steam power second-sight read the 
initials on your linen—an old lady, 
who declares she has never been ac- 
customed to drink wine in tumblers, 
and will not begin—and an American, 
who will inquire about Mr. Murray, 
the wonderful writer, who brin 
out the red guide books so etutnally 
fast.” 

“ Just so—quite a errotype ; 
but you forget the old don who 
talks about the Rhetian Alps; and 
the young knapsack tourist, who, 
though he limps, is not the least sore ; 
and the experienced man, who tells 
you ‘ your shoes are too short, your 
Alp-stock too long, your knapsack 
too heavy, and your hat too light.’” 

“ And don’t forget the German 
who carries all his luggage in a 
pocket- book, and that bore, the 
talkative officer, who has been up 
everywhere and down everywhere, 
and addresses the foreign family— 
particularly the distinguished Dane 
with the white hat, and staring, 
washed-out blue eyes—in intrepid 
French, beautifully _ with Eng- 
lish, as thus, ‘ Would you believe it, 
Croyez, Mousier, having gained with 
great difficulty the col or geant, and 
the difficult, tres difficile passes about 
Zermat, I then walked over the 
Jingle glacier, promenait the jing 
glacier with boocoo crévasses, oh diff- 
cile, tres difficile, and there 1 met I 
don’t know how many thousand feet, 
mille pieds above level of the sea, re- 
turning with four quatre guides 
boocoo des cordes et ‘quatre escaliers, 
staircases. No, no, ladders. O, yes, yes, 
yes, échelles, je vooremercie. Thank 
you, sir, thank you, sir. Bien obligé, 
very much obliged ; civil fellows these 
Frenchmen are, — - yon ye 
attempt at ascending the Aiguille du 
Midi? nisl 

“ Excellent; but you meet nice 
people at table d’hotes sometimes, 
and make pleasant acquaintances. 
Shall I forget the old eee, 
with the pretty daughter at Naples, 
who quoted Horace, and the ‘ nunc 
est Bibendum . 


as he ee his Faler- 
nian, and looked out at Vesuvius shak- 
ing its white plume of hot smoke 
over the glittering bay where his mov- 
ing shadow wavers? Shall I be ob- 
livious to the pleasant dinner at 
Rome, in the hotel, out of the long, 
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narrow Corso, and its prison-lookin 
palaces and grated windows, an 
the old Irish general in the Pope’s 
service always ready talk about the 
brick - work mountains, where the 
~~ fennel grows, and that icu- 

Guido in the chapel up the now- 
silent Suburra ?” 

“Tf ree come to pleasant dinners, 
when the hope and imagination of 
travelling burn at the heart, com- 
mend me to Venice, where red 
ca men, strong against blue 
skies, make perpertual impromptu 
Titians at every bridge end, where 
black arches are pierced through 
by black gondolas, and fish and me- 
lons are wn out for sale beneath 
the porphyry state of crumbling pa- 
laces. I like to dine at the Mocenigo, 
and hear from the window the splash 
of the mellow wave in the court- 
yard, or the jangle of the idle fisher- 
men on the quays below.” 

“ Oh, if it comes to descriptions, 
why not Switzerland, with the honest 
noonday dinner in some William Tell 
village, on cow’s udder and black 
bread, or milk and curds, in a look- 
out chalet half-way up to heaven; 
or, if you like it, amore solemn meal 
at, say Schaff hausen, with the multi- 
tudinous war-and-thunder musi¢e of 
the fall still in your ears. Imagine 
yourself fresh from the real walking 
tourist’s pleasures, your back sore 
with the knapsack, your feet blister- 
ed, the skin off your feet, having 
travelled too fast to see anything, 
and being too tired to enjoy. Next 
you is a phlegmatic, red-faced Ger- 
man, known in Jena as the ‘ Beer 
Exterminator,’ and who, in order not 
to appear before the theological exa- 
miners with ten sabre scars on his 
face, has just been conscientious! 
rin nrough the body invisibly with 
an insinuating small sword, in a quar- 
rel about a pipe and a le. He 
is now travelling for health, and has 
apparently discovered the elixir of 
life in that huge beer jug, just as theal- 
chymists did in the gin bottle ; around 
us are the strange homely dishes, 
the fragrant little mountain strawber- 
ries, the brown burned-sugar sauce, the 
thin, savoury soup, and the pleasant 
wine vinegar. e look out at the 
silent market-place, where the bare, 
white stones, rounded by the dili- 
gence-wheels, bask in dancing 
and flickering heat,.and the fountain 
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is jerking out its cool spout of water 
in the solemn hush of dinner-time. 
Then, playing with the wine-glass, 
and stamping circles on the cloth, we 
look meditatively out of the window 
at the diligence, with its huge leather 
hood, doing penance in the burni 
sunlight, and fall a talking over red- 
lined maps and cobwebbed charts, 
with side glances at admonitory 
clocks and faithful pocket companions 
about rocky paths not far from the Ai- 
guille Rouge, where the way is strewn 
with resinous cones, and the bees 
ring round the pines; or of para- 
dise valleys, such as those below the 
Hospice where we slept, where end- 
less torrents stream from the rocky 
crag above to the swarded meadows 
below, as if the chalets had been 
swept away by the teurmente, and 
floods of escaped milk were racing 
down into the valleys.” 

“ T remember just such a day at 
the Grimsel, when I got eloquent, 
partly from a bottle of scented fire, 
Palled Hock, that arose like an es- 
sence into my brain, and filtered up 
through my imagination, and partly 
from sitting next a pretty, innocent 

irl, pure and fair as the soul of a 
ily. A toilsome walk, that I tried to 
think adventurous, had brought me 
from Andermatt, the green terrace of 
meadow underneath the height of the 
terrible Saint Gothard, where the 
thunders sing their awful hymns— 
through copses of bog-myrtle, and 
up great slopes, running with crim- 
son torrents of Alp roses, and over 
the great chaps and splits in the 
ribbed back of the Dragon glacier, 
that hangs like a white sword from 
heaven, a century between every 
movement, and yet sure and cruel in 
its destruction as the lava torrent. 
Then up the height where the mar- 
mot’s whistle brings down the toppl- 
ing avalanche, past giants’ building 
yards, and shivered Babels of broken 
rock, on to the low peak of ice that 
the sunshine filmed with the gold 
of transfiguration. Then a_ asilide 
down eighty feet of snow, a laugh 
and 2 tumble ; a perilous slipping on 
Titan stair-cases of rock, the Dead 
Man’s lake, and the sombre hospice ; 
within a blaze of lights, and a choir 
of cheering and tumultuous voices.” 

“Yes,” said the merry cynic, 
clapping a bis, “and thefirst words you 
hearasyou enter, witha mindsubdued 
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by such batteries of beauty, is, ‘ Letme 
see, dinner, 5 francs, without wine— 
infamous. I won’t sleep in that dog- 
hole. I’m an English gentleman, and 
I will not submit to extortion. No, 
sir, I’ll write to the Times.’ 

“Oh, not bad that; but remem- 
ber those happy traveiling days which 
the Arab says are not counted in life, 
for they fan and do not quench the 
vital flame.” > 

“ Only the t artist knows 
the real luxury of travel, as, break- 
ing forth like a Bedouin from the 
busy crowd that fill the court-yard of 
the hotel, where coronetted carriages 
are piling with black and white port- 
manteaus, and insolent grooms ar- 
range seats for the still more insolent 
lady’s maids, and pompous whiskered 
baronets deliver imperious directions 
about their imperials, and ask ridi- 
culous questions of obsequious cou- 
riers, who, with travelling cap and 
beutel crammed with francs, shrugand 
bow as my lady and her Wihelmina, 
wriggling in sunset clouds of swelling 
muslin, step into the tyre 5 car- 
riage—the vagrant artist jerks u 
his familiar knapsack, clutches his 
faithful Alp stick, scarred with 
mountain victories, strides out into 
the open, free, and glad, and strong, 
determined to find out the site of Pa- 
radise, if it be in any valley this side 
the Alps.” 

“Then the rest at the milk-co- 
loured brook, and the pull at the 
fiery cherrywater spirit ; or the cool 
draught of milk in the open plat- 
form of ‘the Magic Huntsman,’ or 
the ‘ Three Confederates.’ ” 

“* Or the honest weariness, as half 
way up some tremendous buttress of a 
mountain, you fall back on your dear 
old knapsack deep in Alp roses, with 
their crisp leaves; or with gentians, 
and air-bells, and pansies fringi 
the rock, and matching shadows about 
the smooth slabs of red granite.” 

“ And, half in a doze, hear the 
anvil smite of the avalanche, and see 
its white spit of smoke miles away 
on the brow of the: opposite glacier, 
that zi like a huge scaly serpent 
down into the valley, the streams 
winding from its jaws like quivering 


“—- 

“T have a thousand such halting 
places in my mind, sometimes far up 
in the cold smoke wreaths of the 
higher Alps, sometimes at the edge 
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of a chasm, where the blue air-bells 
quake in terror, and where the white 
torrent and the yellow plunge together 
in rapturous union.” 

“ Yes, or better still, half way up 
a lower mountain stretched under a 
balmy pine, to hear the lessening 
sound of the cow-bell, as treading 
down the fragrant thyme that in a 
dry net crusts the pebbles, the flocks 
wind up through the aromatic air, 
across the open terraces and soft, 
green slopes, to the distant chalet, 
where centuries ago in the pious old 
times—” 

* About the Bartholomew massacre 
time.” 

** The long birch bark horns sound- 
ed at sunset their call to prayer from 
peak to <, scaring the timid cha- 
mois to jerking leaps from blue crag 
to crag, and rousing the loathsome 
and gorged lamb-vulture from his 
meal on the dead hunter.” 

“ Thenthe longramble—deliciously 
tired, at twilight through the golden- 
flax field in the valley, where the 
frail, thin, blue flowers—blue as my 
fraulein’s eyes—are growing heavy 
with the precious dew, so gratetul 
and blessed, after the fierce Indian 
heat of the Swiss noontide. This 
is life’s golden age.” 

“ Better than that imaginary time 
when kings lived on acorns, and their 
happy subjects munched the cups. 
When taxes were not, and the first 
gallows grew gaily in the forest.” 

“ Describe in a word, happy vagrant 
and Kingof Bohemia, oneor two more 
moments of Swiss travel. The first 
view of the Alps at daybreak, as 
jolted awake in the Zurich diligence, 
we look out, mazed and giddy, with 
that sort of delirious stupidity com- 
mon to men drowsily awakened from 
a dog’s sleep, and see those frozen gods 
seated in their white robed senate, 
with the paleness of the judgment- 
day upon their faces, as they sit 
waiting for the dawn. As that 
moment rushes up into the brain to 
remain there till it falls to dust, I 
know not what new sense of eternity 
and immortality—I know not what 
sense of beauty, and divinity, and 
gratitude and praise—” 

* Bravo !” 

* Or what do you say of that night 
round the pine log flare and blaze in 
the cheese-room of the chalet, with 
rude, half savage shepherds singing 
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their patois songs, and ladling u 
pails of smoking milk with the broad, 
shallow, wooden spoons?” 

“And that last moment, when 
trampling the Alps under foot, we 
rushed down in ourthirty-franc war 
chariot into Italia, and entered 
Duomo d’Ossola ; our horses covered 
with chestnut-boughs like Romans 
in a triumph.” 

“ Do you set down annoyances in 
black letters, in a black-edged corner 
of your mind; or do you sponge 
them out like the trifling memoranda 
of a mantle-piece tablet ?” 

“I? Oh, I jot them down for 
amusing remembrance; for 1 am 
one of those happy fellows who re- 

rd not dust as dust, but only notice 
it whenslanting, dancing,and goldenin 
the sun-beam. When other men bite 
their nails and fret, I amuse myself 
with drawing, or smoke and philoso- 
phize; but if the annoyance grows 
insolent and antagonistic, I club my 
stick and knock it down; insolent 
douaniers, truculent gen’darmes, and 
imperious passport officials, caricature 
= my thumb-nail, and take com- 
ort.” 

** Do Inot remember, too, the divine 
atience with which, in a crumpled 
eap, wedged in between two knuck- 
ling portmanteaus, and smothered in 
dust sauce, dry as snuff, I was hauled 
in a pestilent diligence from Berne 
to Geneva, the gay foster-mother 
city of Calvin and Voltaire? Then 
that deformed char d-banc horse that 
drew me to Friburg—draw !—one 
would think he was drawing a tooth 
by the repeated jerks and twists by 
which he finally attained his object, 
and reached the crumbling old city, 
as bony and rusty as he started. 
Should [I mention the memorable 
drive to Sorrento, when the absurd 
bandit was all the time—not driving, 
but fly-fishing : now whipping round 
my hat, now garotting my throat, 
and, finally, twitching off my right 
ear with great success? Should I 
fail to chronicle the jingling ride 
from Milan to Coccaglio, in the old 

st-chaise, squeezed in between two 

talian donnas, fat as cushions, and 

vulgar as bankrupt aldermen’s wives, 
who did nothing but fan their greasy, 
yellow faces, and drink vino d’asti out 
of black bottles, corked with stoppers 
of maize leaves, tying their bonnets, 
with admirable prudence — 
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to the wagging shafts of the bright 
red velocifero, so called from its asto- 
nishing progress of four painful miles 
the hour.” 

* Forreal misery,” I said, “ to give 
zest to a bright, hot morning or the 
cold night-sliding over Mount Cenis, 
commend me to a ride in a close di- 
ligence. The old square leather box, 
with its musty linings, and loops for 
your arms where you swing and sway 
in hopeless prostration of mind, and 
unmanly subjection to all jolts, bumps, 
tumbles, shakings, imbecilely hoping 
that you are near the next inn where 
the horses change,—trying to coax 
sleep by all sorts of fantastic expe- 
dients, fancying yourself dropping 
through space from Jupiter’s arms to 
the lap of Venus, or imagining your- 
self asleep in the hay beside your 
open ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ as in the 
old school days, gradually focussing 
on one subject, and uilies into a 
muddy and turbid sea of sleep—then 
a splitting jolt and rise and fall, that 
drives you into full wakefulness, to 
find that you are jammed in between 
two lobster-stomached snoring priests, 
a groaning peasant woman, and a 
sucking child, the windows hermeti- 
cally down, and the view outside a 
rolling prairie of dust, with occa- 
sional phantom glimpses by grey 
night, or by the straggling lamp- 
light of the inn or the conductor, who, 
with cheering cry of ‘ Vite! vite! 
and ‘hola !’ and ‘ courage !’ and pistol- 
shot cracks of the whip, runs up hill 
by the side of the horses. Then you 
settle again, a pain comes on in 
your hip, then it shifts to your shoul- 
der ; now it isin your back, now in 
your neck ; you doze again half stifled 
with heat, and just as you settle down 
into green pastures, and are dream- 
ing of lime trees all musical with 
bees, the old diligence subsides slowly 
into rest, and a jargon of voices, 
with afew curses, and a jingle of 
chains, tells you that the post-house 
is reached, and you blunder out 
to sleepily grope about for the hot 
coffee which you know must be pre- 
paring somewhere for the expected 
travellers.” 

* A true billenough ; but nothing to 
a landsman’s miseriesinadirty Sicilian 
steamer, when one has to sleep on deck 
because the cabins are all full. The 
first night before the sea leg and sea 
stomach have come, when the sight 
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of that loathsome, miserable steward, 
who is always hurrying from the lit- 
tle kitchen on deck, down brass- 
bound cabin stairs with mammoth 
boiled legs of mutton, or preparing 
reeking butter toast with a paste- 
brush, makes your nausea rise; and 
when the cheerful sound of knives 
and forks, and the dealing round of 
plates and chink of glasses below 
rouses your gall, and you feel a de- 
serted leper dying alone in the de- 
sert. 

“Then that awful rock of the 
horizon, that dreadful dip every 
three minutes, and that chilling flut- 
ter of spray to windward, and that 
great white roadway of froth at the 
vessel’s stern, which you look at dis- 
mally ; while everybody else is pa- 
cing up and down, and blowing red 
sparks from their cigars, in rivalry of 
the bigfunnelabove. Then the hope- 
ful settle down at nightfall in some 
snug nook, with plaid and mackin- 
tosh and horsecloth, only to rub your 
elbows sore against the deck, and to 
awake at dismal intervals to listen to 
that never-tiring throb, and jerk, 
and vibration of the steam-monster 
that is fed on fire, to hear that black 
stoker who crams its jaws every five 
minutes with great shovel-fulls of 
food, as attentive as an old bird to 
its gaping young. How well I re- 
member the funeral bell, that strikes 
so sharp, and decisively the hours and 
watches ; the quick, short command 
of the captain, who paces about the 
paddle-boxes, and never seems to 
sleep ; the busy stamping of the men, 
who suddenly bustle about, hauling 
at some sail without any ostensible 
reason ; then the slow chilly crawl of 
morning, and that rocking horizon and 
boiled leg of mutton all over again.” 

** Apropos of nothing,” said I, “ what 
do you think of the present state of 
English art, of which many are so 
sanguine ” 

“ Well, not much ; prove it pays, 
and England will be an art country 
to-morrow. By the rolling gold of 
cornfields young Giottos will draw the 
silly sheep and puny poets, resting 
the monotonous click-clack of the 
bird-clapper watch with kindling 
eye the lark as it is sucked up through 
blue whirlpools of glory to the cloud 
that is its lover.” 

“Well, but are schools of design 
in every city and town nothing }. 
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Are our incréasing public statues 
nothing? Is universal photography 
nothing? Are the thousands of 
cheap engravings, fluttering about the 
land, nothing? Is everything no- 
thing? Why now, the poorest stu- 
dent, only just awakening from the 
child’s impulse of scratching outlines 
on the wall, can attain access to mu- 
seums where he may brood over the 
finest conceptions of the Greek. 
Jones and Phidias, Smith and Age- 
sias are introduced and exchange 
thought. He is taught to see, he is 
taught to believe, that in the simplest 
leaf there is enough to exhaust the 
observation of a Newton, and the 
eyesight of a lifetime. He is led to 
watch the modifications of colours, 
by light and shade, how one bleaches 
and the other tints it; the breadth, 
which is its unity, and its detail, 
which is its variety ; the superficial 
aud the underlying, the near and 
the far, the parts and the whole, the 
material and spiritual, the objective 
and the subjective.” 

“ True enough , and what do these 
schools do? Admit our half educated 
men to design tea cups and Man- 
chester patterns, if they are money- 
making ; or if they are vain or ambi- 
tious, to hang out daubed portraits 
over dentists’ cases of teeth, and to 
multiply the number of second-hand 
portrait painters, who caricature hu- 
manity, and immortalize ugliness.” 

“Well, but photography is edu- 
cating the country by steam, and 
teaching thousands the first princi- 
oe of art as by an electric shock. 

t reaches where no engraving ever 


Pate — where only slippery 
allah Rookh beauties and tinsel T. 
P. Cooks would otherwise obtain cur- 


rency. ‘True, it scatters swarms of 
third-rate portrait painters who turn 
photographists, and gain by their 
losses. It will also eventually drive 
out therace of spotted cats, china shep- 
herdesses, simpering Samuels, ridicu- 
lous brides, and red and brown hunt- 
ing scenes; but what harm ?” 

** Photography shows us nature in 
a snow storm of high lights and sha- 
dows of soot,—nature in a state 
of cutaneous disease, and covered 
with boils and blains.” 

“ Be fair, be fair! Of course in 
new discoveries, as a poor man said 
tome the other day, ‘ There is al- 
ways a somethink ;’ bat don’t regard 
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it as art, only as an education for 
art. It shows us what finish there is 
in nature, how much there is in na- 
ture, how easily it surpasses a bad 
picture, and how little it can hope 
to rival a good one. It is art with- 
out selection and composition—nature 
without colour.” 

“ Before I had travelled much, I 
fell into your utopian error, and 
placed the golden age before me as 
some place it behind. I thought, 
even with George ITI.’s pig-tail in 
sight, that a great time was coming. 
Old masters were going down. Pous- 
sin voted a windy fellow of bombast, 
Claude a builder of barley-sugar tem- 
ples, Salvator Rosa a dauber of mud 
rocks. But when I saw foreign 
art, I began to think we are all but 
so many painters of cabinet pictures, 
without religion, without thought, 
without purpose—mere jesting satir- 
ists, purveyors of boudoir furniture, of 
oretty faces, and showy portraits, 

hy, my dear fellow, deceive our- 
selves with these saintly fancies of 
dead monks and forgotten Floren- 
tines? Art exists in England to 
ornament drawing-rooms, and pre- 
serve the memory of rich people’s 
fancies. Portraits block up the aca- 
demy. Portrait painters are royal 
academicians. Portrait painters are 
rich, and live at the West End. 
Historical painting is unknown. 
Large painting, the necessary vehicle 
of large thought, is homeless. Our 
water-colour painters show us very 
fair-weather smooth things; their 
skies are bluer than God’s, their 
sun brighter; they paint only the 
pretty, clean, and respectable draw- 
ing-rooms—beauty, and not truth. 
Our painters do not think, do not 
read that they may think, and believe 
all nature ever did, and all the ima- 
gination ever conceived is incarnated 
in Gil Blas, Don Quixote, Moliere, 
and Shakspere. They are afraid to 
go out of those four well-known 
books, for fear the rich buying pub- 
lic may not know what they oes 
been painting. They aré not reli- 
gious, because the world is not reli- 
gious. They are not earnest be- 
cause the world is not earnest. So 
they paint Puseyite cloister toys, 
and apostles with smooth hair and 
soft hands, and pretty soubrettes, 
and plates of grapes, and conserva- 
tory plants, One man, a gerne too, 

0 
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paints thousands of plums; and an- 
other—a lady—millions of azaleas ; 
and the water-colour artist miles of 
clear wash lakes, and red and blue 
peasants ; and one great man, who, 
with more muscle and single hearted- 
ness, might have been a Rubens 
to great men’s lap-dogs ; and another 
to country gentlemen’s prize South- 
downs. h! we are all pinmakers 
in art—two men to a pin: oneis a 
lifetime making its head, and another 
a lifetime sharpening the point.” 

“ Now, come, come ; modern art is 
very healthy and honest, and though 
it may run small, and be of a rather 
nervous and over-sensitive tempera- 
ment—rather sketching than perfect- 
ing, rather planning than finishing— 
it is fresh; it does a new thing; 
it likes daylight, and shows a love 
and beauty in common things, mul- 
tiplying our pleasures and equalizing 
our delights. It shows us what is; 
and proves nature, after all the old 
conventions we hunt up in the old 
lumber-room, inexhaustible ; which is 
something.” 

“ The microscopedoes. Who wants 
green salad landscapes, and mustard 
cress meadows ?” 

“T do. It enlarges my range of 
thought, for I know that if there 
were a universe in every blade of 
grass, man would still aspire and be 
unsatisfied.” 

** Now, not a word, I pray, about 
those pre-Raphaelites, with their mo- 
nasticisms after a good dinner in Rus- 
sel-square, their affected and mean 
uglinesses, their splay feet, huge 
hands, and cotton and corduroys. 
They are going through what Words- 
worth went through, when he wrote 
some of the pragmatic dullness of 
Peter Bell, Ht the little boat that 
was to take the tax-collector up to 
the moon. They began where Words- 
worth began, and will end where 
Wordsworth ended. ous verrons— 
perhaps somewhere else. Who are 
they to snub Panormo, and pelt Sal- 
vator Rosa? Men unconscious of 
absurdities, who do not know even how 
to keep colour pure and flat, and 
free from treacly streakiness ; to 
whom the deep summer twilight of 
Titian’s pictures, and his statue firm- 
ness of touch, are as unattainable as 
Vandyke’s gentlehood and chival- 
rous grace ; as Gerard Dow’s enamel, 
or Ruben’s sweeping-brush; men 
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who paint bright, hard, and positive 
truth, and think they are imaginative 
because they leave nothing to the 
imagination.” 

“They are discoverers—my dear 
sir, restrain your indignation, disco- 
verers; and are making for new 
shores and regions of the blessed, as 
yet undreamed of but by them. 
They will rather do a bad new thing 
than a stupid old one. They allow 
no possible finality or end in art, but 
say it must go on and on—its goal 
being as unattainable as perfection is 
by man. They find everything is 
unpainted, everything unseen, and 
show us for the first time trees, 
leaves, and flowers, which are to re- 
main on our walls, enjoying an eter- 
nal and unfading spring. They wish 
to lead and teach. They wish to edu- 
cate, and not to be educated by pa- 
trons. Their rulers are not royalty 
nor state, but the intellect of the age 
of whom they are the disciples. They 
paint Carlyle and Tennyson, and are 
those men metamorphosed and teach- 
ing a new language. Photography 
catches for them transient gleams 
and clouds, and carries them into 
heavens beyond the Swiss and the 
Italian. Travel widens their views. 
Growing poetic taste enlarges their 
imaginations. They spurn all old 
conventions, and tread under foot 
all dogmas. They misstate no one. 
They are all Luthers. They have 
hope, courage, faith, aspiration. They 
cannot be defeated by dead men. 
They must conquer before they die.” 

“ About all that can be said for 
the conceited young upstarts who 
follow their instinct, and curl their 
lips at every thing that every one 
else admires, reserving all their praise 
for what nobody can understand. 
Why, would you believe it? half 
those P.R.B.’s have never even been 
in Italy, and only know the Campo 
Santo-Giottos, and Orcaginas by the 
help of muddy photographs and 
indifferent tracings. Why, let alone 
a certain indescribable fervour, ten- 
derness, faith, love, in those nar- 
row-eyed, crippled Giottos—what is 
there ?” 

** What is there in the thing, bar- 
ring its thrue ?” 

“ Well, go back to Byzantine art, 
if you like, and its childishness. 
Give me those great ceilings of Rome, 
where saints roll and tumble, where 
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winging ae lead us on from glory 
to glory, till we come slowly to the 
great white throne, and are lost in 
intensity of awe and wonder, Give 
me the great palace frescoes, where 
armies of kings prepare us for the 
gradual approach of Cesar or Alex- 
ander; where banners shake and 
trumpets sound, and all is tumult, 
uproar, and delight. These painted 
men are giants, and dominate over 
us; there are no dancing steps, nor 
leers, nor simpers here. They are pre- 
Adamite beings, and seem the real 

ople of earth, and we the poor 

imsy perishable pictures. Go to 
Venice, and when the railway guard 
shouts that delicious word ‘ Venezia’ 
that sends the blood spinning to your 
brain, race out of the railway carriage, 
leave your baggage to the touter of 
the hotel Danieli, and leap into the 
first gondola you can ; plough up the 
Dogana ; and, to prepare your mind, 
get out on the Piazza and make your 
way to the San Marco, between the 
two columns of the lion and St. Theo- 
dore ; see the incense burn ; see the 
jaspers and the porphry of the pave- 
ment, rolling and uneven as the sea ; 
observe the tinted gold of the Mo- 
saics, the painted saints, the tombs, 
the altars ; then away to the Doge’s 
palace, and to the Tintorettos; then 
to the great Titian, to Peter the mar- 
tyr, and kneel and worship if you 
cannot help it.” 

* At Venice, said I—getting rather 
tired of art—I had the greatest fright 
Iever had in my life. I had been 
staying six weeks in Milan, and 
came to the city of waters by night 
toavoid the heat. The crashing ar- 
tillery of a thunder-storm awoke me 
just as we passed the first causeway 
that led to Venice, and my first 
= of its white dome was by a 

ash of lightning. I came there in 
a storm and left in a whirlwind. 
Wandering out of the custom-house 
at daybreak, cold and wan after the 
storm, tired, and angry, and weary, 
as men always leave custom-houses, I 
found myself on the chill, dark, de- 
solate quay at four o’clock in the 
morning. At my sight, as sleeping 
wolves at a stray colt ambling to- 
wards their haunt, leaped up a ra- 
pacious crowd of expectant faqini 
aud gondoliers, and pelted me witha 
hailstorm of applications :— Hotel 
Mocenigo — Hotel Danieli — Hotel 
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de ’Europe— Albergo Italiano—vary 
good, sare—gondola ! gondola ! ! gon- 
dola!!! I plunged into a floating 
hearse ; my brown leather portman- 
teau rolled in after me. 7 slipped 
into the black cabin-house, with its 
broad, smooth, black leather cushions, 
fringed with black, and its brass cof- 
fin-plate door. Shouted out ‘ Al- 
bergo de Mocenigo,—remembering a 
Doge of that venerable name—and 
in a moment we had broken from 
that jostling shock of gondolas, and 
were gliding with strong jerks along 
the grand canal, past moored fishing- 
boats, crazy melon-boats, and sleep- 
ing boatmen. A pale deathlike day- 
break shone on the ruined palaces and 
their crumbling marbles. Fullof hope, 
I leaped out of the gondola as its 
steel fiddle end grated the stones of 
the water stairs, and I stood in the 
Hotel Mocenigo—once a palace. At 
Rome I, the Briton, one ofj that 
race that a Roman conquered, was 
welcomed by bowing landlord and 
prostrate waiters; in Venice the 
roll of a distant Austrian drum, 
harsh and insolent, struck on my 


ears as an imperious and oae Boots 


shuffled forward, raced his finger u 

a long table of numbers in the hall, 
called out, ‘ Venti due!’ rang a bell, 
pointed to a stone staircase, and sub- 
sided again into sleep. Beds were in 
aaaee in Venice. I had only one 
portmanteau ; ergo I was not worth 
a franc to a Boots : so Boots slept the 
sleep of the just. Ascending the 
stairs, I was received by a greasy 
waiter, who led me through many 
stone-paved, black corridors, up 
many stairs; at last he called out 
‘ Venti due /’ pointed to that number 
painted in black in a mortuary man- 
ner over the door, led me into a 
small, dark, burial vault, opened the 
shut windows, wheeled round an 
arm-chair, pointed to the inner bed- 
room, and left me. As the sound of 
his slippered feet-flaps died away 
down a distant staircase, a horrid 
chill and creeping fear came on me. 
A stifled smell of new paint filled the 
room, old warning of Milan friends 
came across me, the cholera was in 
Venice, smiting right and left, 
Dandolo and boatman, Austrian com- 
mandante in the citadel, melon-seller 
in the meanest church aisles. I was 
afool. I had walked into a black 
pit-fall. I had got into the room of a 
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traveller just dead of the cholera. 
Was not the first smell of the canal 
like bilge water? Did not I seem 
even now aghast, and the same smell 
about me? I looked out; a me- 
lancholy slow rain, full of miasma, 
was falling. The only view was a 
narrow back paved street, the 
smell of decaying fish and rotten 
melon skins. I felt sick—more sick 
—headache—slight cramp. I should 
be worse—worse—die. That yellow 
sheet would cover my blue face to- 
night. I should die away from home, 
unknown. No one would ever know 
my end. My death would be a 
mystery and a gnawing expectancy 
for years. Oh, that “smell ! I'm 
worse! Furred tongue! Sleep ? 
No sleep for me! I can stand this 
no longer. I pull the bell, and its 
clang echoes through the immense 
house—a distant door slams—two 
voices meet— there is a shutter 
opened—something unbolted—more 
voices—the house is up. Thank God ! 
—a step nearer. Yes, on my stairs— 
at my door ! 
“ Che volete, signor ?” 
“* Caffe al latte, e presto.” 


It comes smoking hot, black, and 


sweet. I sip—I am better. The 
dreadful disease has not yet begun. 
I go out, complaining of my room 
—am shown to the kindly landlord, 
in his royal glass bureau, am in- 
stalled “‘ quarant’otto,” and invested 
with the key. A sea view. I stroll 
out. The sun comes too. I forget 
the cholera and the smell, and am 
entranced. Itis a moment of beatifi- 
cation to stand thus in a long-expected 
place. A busy, ragged vagabond of 
a gondolier joined me as I looked up 
at the Campanile, and by dint of 
looking up when I looked up, and 
down when I looked down, smile for 
smile, enquiry for enquiry, attracted 
my attention. He was a cicerone— 
buonissimo—knew every picture, the 
tomb of every signor--the house of 
Madame Taglioni—the graves of the 
Doges! Was that good? e bend, and 
he shook his hand horizontally, in a 
deprecating and ridiculous manner, 
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and intreated me to wait till I saw 
something else. He amused and 
cheated me ; and from that hour till I 
left I never thought again of the 
cholera—Lido to Giudecca, picture 
to statute, Doge to danseuse—not a 
qualm more; and I found, to tell 
the truth, the daily number of deaths 
much lessened, and the cholera alto- 
gether abating.” 

“ A good instance of imaginary 
fears,” said the vagrant artist, who 
was already preparing his portfolio 
to depart ; for the latter part of this 
conversation, though thrown into a 
mass, took place in the steamer 
from Friedrickshafen to Constance-— 
“ something like my drum-dream at 
Milan. I arrived in that Lombard 
city at night, after a long ride from 
Maggiore in the diligence, through 
the fat level plains and maize fields, 
where the frogs croak and the fire- 
flies glitter. My first glimpse of the 
Duomo was by monnlight, its pure, 
sharp marble gleaming out like walls 
of dead silver. I went into an hotel 
on the piazza, was shown up into 
the clean stone-paved room, and fell 
asleep. About daybreak a chilling 
dread mixed with my dreams; a 
sense of rage and fear, of struggle, of 
dread, and apprehension. My heart 
seemed to beat so loud that I could 
hear nothing else. I moved and 
turned — strange room. England? 
no; abroad—Italy — Milan—throb 
again. I rise up and run to the win- 
dow, throw back the green Venetian 
shutter, and look out. Drums! 
Drums ! !” 

Austrian drums; and far and near 
slope the shining bayonets over the 
white-coats, as they defile past—for 
these are troublous times, and there 
are rumours of outbreak amongst the 
green bannered men. 

But, halloo! here is Constance, 
its white walls break through the 
mist, and there’s the ferry bell on 
the pier ringing. Good-bye! and if 
you do evercome near this address, No. 
2,8 Southampton-street, Fitzroy-square, 
give your old travelling companion, 

obert Vaughan, a look in. Addio! 

W.t. 





- Below and Above. 


BELOW AND ABOVE. 


Down below, the wild November whistling 
Through the beech’s dome of burning red, 
And the Autumn sprinkling penitential 
Dust and ashes on the chesnut’s head. 


Down below, a pall of airy purple, 
Darkly hanging from the mountain side, 
And the sunset from his eyebrow staring 
O’er the long roll of the leaden tide. 


Up above, the tree with leaf unfading 

By the everlasting river’s brink, 

And the sea of glass beyond whose margin 
Never yet the sun was known to sink. 


Down below, the white wings of the sea-bird 
Dash’d across the furrows, dark with mould, 
Flitting like the memories of our childhood 

Through the trees, now waxen pale and old. 


Down below, imaginations quivering 

Through our human spirits like the wind, 
Thoughts that toss, like leaves about the woodland, 
Hopes, like sea-birds, flashed across the mind. 


Up above, the host no man can number, 
In white robes, a palm in every hand, 
Each some work sublime for ever working 
In the spacious tracts of that great land. 


Up above, the thoughts that know not anguish, 
Tender care, sweet love for us below, 

Noble pity free from anxious terror, 

Larger love without a touch of woe. 


Down below, a sad, mysterious music, 
Wailing through the woods and on the shore, 
Burden’d with a d majestic secret 

That keeps sweeping from us evermore. 


Up above, a music that entwineth 

With eternal threads of golden sound, 

The great poem of this strange existence, 

All whose wond’rous meaning hath been found, 


Down below, the church, to whose poor window 
Glory by the autumnal trees is lent, 

Aud a knot of worshippers in mourning, 
Missing some one at the sacrament. 


Up above, the burst of Hallelujah, 
And (without the sacramental mist 
Wrapp’d around us like a sunlit halo), 
The great vision of the face of Christ. 
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Down below, cold sunlights on the tombstones, 
And the green wet turf with faded flowers, 
Winter-roses, once like young hopes burning, 
Now beneath the ivy dripped with showers. 


And the new-made grave within the churchyard, 
And the white cap on that young face pale, 

And the watcher, ever as it dusketh, 

Rocking to and fro with that long wail. 


Up above, a crown’d and happy spirit 
Like an infant in the eternal years, 

Who shall grow in love and light for ever, 
Order’d in his place among his peers. 


O the sobbing of the winds of autumn ! 

O the sunset streak of stormy gold ; 

O the poor heart, thinking in the churchyard, 
Night is coming, and the grave is cold ! 


O the pale and plash’d, and sodden roses ! 
O the desolate heart, that grave above ! 
O the white cap, shaking as it darkens, 
Round that shrine of memory and love ! 


O the rest for ever and the rapture ! 

O the hand that wipes the tears away ! 
O the golden homes beyond the sunset, 
And the hope that watches o’er the clay ! 


November 1, 1857. 


M‘CORMACK’S GRUDGE.—BY A CONSTABULARY OFFICER. 


PART III, --(CONCLUSION.) 


It may be supposed, from the de- 
scription of the district in which Cur- 
ranure was situated, that it was not 
very thickly studded with gentlemen’s 
seats, or, indeed, with gentlemen 
themselves ; and Mr. Mahon, almost 
immediately after he commenced re- 
sidence there, was induced to permit 
himself to be recommended for a com- 
mission of the peace ; and he was, at 
this time, a J.P. He occasionally met 
one, and sometimes, though very 
rarely, two other magistrates at petty 
sessions, about four miles off; but he 
always found, or perhaps fancied he 
found, that the name of justis of the 
pace was of great use, and gained him 
great respect amongst the country- 
people. 

Upon this occasion he put his office 
to more active and individual use 
than he had hitherto done. 


M‘Cormack liad not been long gone 
when Mr. Mahon took the double 
gun from the rack, and, placing the 
threatening-notice and one or two 
other documents in his pocket-book- 
issued forth, with a curly brown water, 
spaniel. 

Mr. Mahon had nearly three miles 
to walk; but the snow had by this 
time been pretty well beaten down 
upon the roads, and he found no 
great difficulty in making good speed, 
_— appeared to be an object with 

nim. 

It was not because Mr. Mahon ex- 
pected to meet game that he took the 
gun with him ; he was anxious, how- 
ever, that any persons he might meet 
should suppose that such was his 
pursuit. 

As he ap 
built slated 


roached a small well- 
ouse, with a porch in 
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front, he slackened his pace ; and, ere 
he had arrived within some yards of 
it, he saw a policeman come to the 
door and look about him. 

He knew it was the very man he 
wanted, by the three gold Vs. upon 
hisarm. He did not stop, however, 
and merely saying in a low tone, as he 
returned the man’s salute, “Sergeant, 
I wish to speak with you,” passed 


on. 

When they had gone a little way 
from the barrack, itr. Mahon told 
Sergeant Myers of the threatening 
notice he had received. “It was 
pushed up,” he said, “ during the 
night, between the window sashes 
of my office. I heard the dogs bark 
some time before day ; but they soon 
ceased, and I fell asleep again. 

“When I opened the shutters in the 
morning, this notice was lying on 
the broad part of the sales tna it.” 
a Myers took the notice, and 
read it. 

“ Now,” continued Mr. Mahon, 
“look at the signature of Myles 
M‘Cormack to both these documents, 
and compare them with the same 
names in the notice.” 

Myers did so, carefully and with 
great deliberation, as every policeman 


tough. 

* Well,” said Bob Mahon, when he 
thought the sergeant had taken suffi- 
cient time, “ what do you say ?” 

“ Are them M‘Cormack’s own sig- 
natures, sir,” said Myers, ‘to these 
documents ?” 

“Yes; I thought 1 made myself 
understood that they were.” 

“No, sir; you merely told me to 
look at them,” said the matter-of-fact 
sergeant. 

* Well, they are his admitted signa- 
tures ; he isa good scholar, and the 
whole writing in those two documents 
is his.” 

“* Well, sir, the names are like, very 
like; but I don’t see that any other 
part of the writing is, and I don’t 
think M‘Cormack ever wrote the 
notice.” 

“T have not yet said that I think 
so ; the feeling in my mind is against 
such a belief ; but it is singular. Do 
you know M‘Cormack well ?” 

“TI do, sir, of a long time, and I 
always had a very good opinion of the 
same man. I never met him out after 
hours, and no one ever saw him over- 
, taken in liquor ;—two good points, 
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sir, in a wild country like this, where 
I fear the Ribbon system has crept 
in.” 

“Do you know anything of the other 
man under notice—Pat mey ?” 

Myers paused without replying to 
this question : he appeared to be con- 
sidering. At length he looked up, 
and, like a true Irishman, answered 
it by asking another. In rather a de- 
cided tone, he said, 

“What morning did you say you 
got the notice, sir ?” 

“On Monday—yesterday morning. 
It was, as I have told you, thrust up 
between the sashes of the office-win- 
dow. I am convinced it was at the 
time the dogs barked that it was 
done ; I should say, between three and 
four o’clock, for I was uneasy until 
daylight. I heard the clock strike 
four sometime after the dogs barked ; 
but whether it was the first time it 
struck, I cannot say, for Islumbered.” 

“You're pretty correct, sir, for all 
that,” replied Myers, with a recollec- 
tive look, and holding his chin cal- 
culatingly between his fore knuckle 
and thumb—“ pretty correct, sir.” 

“Why, can you know any thing 
about it, Myers ?” 

*‘T know nothing about the notice, 
sir—of course not. But, give me a 
warrant to search Pat Rooney’s house, 
and then, may be, I might know some- 
thing about it.” 

“Why Pat Rooney’s? I have more 
reason to suspect M‘Cormack ; and it 
was as to the propriety of searching 
his house I came to see you. The 
signatures, and the names in the no- 
tice,—how do you account for that, 
Myers ?” 

“Well, sir, I can’t actually account 
for it; there is certainly a great si- 
milarity ; but there’s always a great 
deal of consultation and scheming 
about the writing of them threatenin 
notices, I heard three or four of suc 
cases tried at the assizes in my time ; 
and in two out of the four it was 
sworn that the person who wrote 
them, wrote as like another man, 
whose writing he had before him, as 
possible, for the purpose of fixing sus- 
picion upon him.” 

“But why do you select Rooney, 
instead of M‘Cormack ?” repeated Mr. 
Mahon, in what, I am ashamed to say, 
appeared rather a disappointed tone. 

“That’s just what I was coming to, 
sir, when you turned me off about the 
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signatures. I have more reasons than 
one,” Myers replied. 

Now Sergeant Myers was a Jeetle 
bit like many of his class and rank in 
the constabulary, who do not wish to 
lose an opportunity of displaying their 
intelligence, and showing that they 
do not confine themselves to one view 
of the case, or ground their opinions 
upon any single foundation for proba- 
bilities ; that they put that and that 
together, and finally arrive at a con- 
clusion which no inexperienced per- 
son could ever have arrived at, at all ; 
and which the most experienced would 
find it very difficult to differ from and 
impossible to controvert. 

Sergeant Myers therefore com- 
menced with a slight spice of what he 
considered philosophy, saying, 

“T tell you, sir, that I have man 
reasons; but there is one which 
think you will agree with me almost 
clinches the matter. In the first 
place, sir, when I see a man keep him- 
self up from bad company, and apart 
from liquor ; when I know him to be 
fond of his wife and child, and spend 
his earnings on bread and milk for 
them instead of in the public-houses ; 
when I see him attending to his 
duties regular, and never meet him 
out after hours, or hear his loud 
word on the street ; and when I know 
a man of my own knowledge to be 
consistent in that course for the ten 

ears I have been acquainted with 

im, I would not be in a hurry to be- 
lieve that he’d threaten any man’s 
life for only doing his duty by them 
that trusted him with his property. 
But again, in the second place, when 
I see a man continually drinking with 
blackguards and drunkards, himself 
often the worse for liquor ; when I 
see him keep company with reputed 
Parish-mastersand Ribbonmen ; when 
I meet that man between four and 
five o’clock of a winter’s morning, 
with a drop in, coming from the 
direction of a gentleman’s house, and 
the next day that gentleman tells me 
he got a threatening notice thrust in 
between the sashes of his windows, 
(and that it must have been about that 
hour it was done, for the dogs barked 
furiously) I select that man, sir, for 
my suspicions in preference to the 
ether. These are my reasons, Mr. 
Mahon, and I think them sound and 
good.” 

“T quite agree with you, Myers ; 
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the only thing that staggers me is the 
similitude of the writing.” 

“ But, sir, I assure you that’s no- 
thing, particularly in this case. I 
know the man that taught M‘Cormack 
to write, and he’s as big an old rebel 
as ever lived. He was accused once 
before of writing a notice of the same 
kind ; and I have seen Rooney and him 
together two or three times lately.” 

“Well, Myers, you seem to have 
studied this sort of thing, and I have 
no doubt you are right ; but we need 
not lose more time talking here ; 
come into your room, and I will give 
you a warrant to search.” 

They then went into the sergeant’s 
room in the barrack, where Myers set 
Mr. Mahon right as to the necessity 
of a sworn information being made 
before he granteda warrant to search ; 
and he made it accordingly, which, as 
he said himself, hecould “lawfully do.” 

Mr. Mahon was very earnest with 
respect to inserting M‘Cormack’s 
house and premises in the warrant, 
upon his own grounds of suspicion. 
The sergeant urged, so far as he could 
venture, that there was no necessity ; 
and he even hinted at the illegality 
of such a course, as M‘Cormack’s 
name was not in the informations. 
But Bob Mahon insisted that his 
house should be searched, provided 
nothing was found in Rooney’s to 
fasten the matter upon him. In this, 
and it was with reluctance, the ser- 
geant acquiesced, as he folded up the 
warrant; and Mr. Mahon returned to 
Curranure. 

Early in the afternoon of that same 
day, Constable Myers and two of his 
party marched up to Rooney’s door, 
and entered the house. There was 
no person at home but “ the woman” 
and a few of the younger children. 
Of course they were all greatly 
frightened. The wife, without know- 
ing why, was a her husband was 
from home. The sun was shining as 
powerfully as it ever does at that 
season of the year and at that hour of 
the day; and the snow, which lay 
undisturbed around, threw a strong 
light into the interior of the house. 1t 
wasas favourable amoment forasearch 
as could well be desired; and some 
such fortuitous circumstances are re- 
quired to save the necessity of candles 
in searching the generality.of houses 
such as that which the constable had 


now entered. 
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After a long and careful examina- 
tion of dresser-drawers, cupboards, 
and boxes, Myers pulled out of a 
table-drawer an old copy-book, with 
some loose papers, the stump of a pen, 
and a sky-blue ink-bottle. Rooney’s 
second son, a smart, clever chap, was 
in the house when the police entered, 
and it was his copy-book that Myers 

“had hit upon. The first portion of it 
contained nothing but diligent imita- 
tions of head lines, such as “ Am- 
munition car,” “‘ Banishment will be,” 
and “Command you may,” with 
“Thomas Rooney, his copy book,” 
written at the bottom. This was not 
the sort of specimens of practice in 
the writing line that Myers wanted ; 
and he turned to the other end of the 
book. Here something more to his 
taste and p met his eye. 
“Take notice, Bob Mahon ;” “ Take 
notice, Bob Mahon, no tyrant ;” with 
several other sentences identical with 
those in the notice, which had been 
written, but rubbed over with the 
pen. The handwriting, however, was 
entirely different from that either in 
the notice or the other documents 
which Myers held. The last page, 
too, in the copy-book, had been torn 
out; and on applying the notice to 
the portion left, it fitted in every par- 
ticular the serrated edge. yers 
turned to question the boy; but, bless 
your heart, Tom Rooney was by this 
time nearly two miles off, running at 
the top of his speed to tell his father 
that the Peelers were searching his 
house. 

This was the only oversight that 
Myers in his zeal committed. 
Had he forbidden the boy, or any 
person, to leave the house, ’twas just 
vossible Pat ey might have come 
ome, and walked into their very 
arms. When one of the men ventured 
to remark this mistake to Myers on 
their way home, he only tossed his 
head, saying, “‘It would have made 
very little difference, Heaney ; that 
fellow has as many friends in this 
neighbourhood as there’s caps 
in the district. There wasn’t one 
within two miles of us but knew we 
were at his house ; and it wasn’t one, 
but a dozen, started off to tell him. 
At all events, we'll transport him 
without much cost to the country, for 
you'll never lay your eyes on him in 


these parts again.” 
And soit turned out. Pat Rooney 
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absconded that same night, without 
ever having returned to take leave of 
his wife and children, and was never 
again seen in the district. I will not 
do him the injustice to say that he 
did not make arrangements for them 
to know where he was to be found, 
and to join him, Pat Rooney was 
was not so bad as that, 


The few days that now intervened 
between that upon which the above 
occurrences took place, and the morn- 
ing which was to cast the M‘Cormacks 
upon the world to beg or starve, were 
not long in passing. It was well 
known in the townland that the agent 
was to come out on the Friday, ac- 
companied by the sheriff, to put them 
and the Rooneys out ; and it was gene- 
rally understood—but through what 
channel the information had been 
furnished I know not—that a posse 
comitatus of the agent’s retainers were 
to complete the procession in a large 
cart, armed with ladders, crowbars, 
pickaxes, and other levelling imple- 
ments, for the purpose of throwing 
their houses down. 

Many an anxious eye Myles M‘Cor- 
mack and Mary cast to the hill be- 
yond, over which those officers of the 
law must come in their approach to 
dispossess these wretched creatures. 

t was now the beginning of De- 
cember. The wind blew in sudden 
and piercing squalls from the cold 
north; and the heavy clouds that 
frequently darkened round the hori- 
zon, came onward, onward with 
the surly blast, until they covered the 
hills and valleys in a white shower of 
small hard snow, and gave a character 
of severity to the day. 

I am not now going to inveigh 
against landlords and agents ; the for- 
mer called sale ged Satiberaes they 

eed quietly and ly to assert 
pees right; the latter “‘hard- 
hearted,” because they act, and that 
not harshly, as they are bound to do. 
But I have heard that “ property has 
its duties as well as its rights”—an 
axiom, the non-observance of which 
was never more manifest than in this 
instance, and the sudden promulga- 
tion of which, at the peculiar period 
when it was first educed, did credit to 
the head and heart of him to whom it 
owed its birth. But I need not have 
thus digressed. 

The neighbours were looking out. 
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It was, and was to be, a sore day for 
the townland of Tullybrin. Notwith- 
standing the piercing blast, which 
was right in their teeth, and the sharp 
ride they had, the sheriff and his 
agents were up to time. Four 
mounted policemen accompanied 
them; a strong party of infantry 
having already collected under the 
shelter of a grove of firs; and, sure 
enough, there came the cart, with 
four burly fellows, well-fed depend- 
ents, shouldering their crowbars like 
muskets. 

M‘Cormack’s house was nearest to 
the road, and his family was first to 
get the turn out. He met the sheriff 
at the corner of the lane. “TI cannot 
welcome your honour,” said he, “and 
I suppose you'll come in without 
waiting to be asked.” 

“ Are you ready to give up posses- 
sion ?” was the sheriff’s reply. 

“Look at every little stick of fur- 
niture I have upon the street,” re- 
joined M‘Cormack, pointing to a heap 
of tables, forms, boxes, and beds, in 
the snow. 

The sheriff and the agent advanced, 
while murmurs, ejaculations, and 
muttered curses, passed through the 
bystanders. The four sturdy fellows 
followed, two carrying a light ladder, 
the other two the implements of de- 
struction. Bob Mahon followed the 
sheriff in, while the two men laid the 
ladder against the house, waiting for 
orders to ascend and commence the 
work. 

The sheriff soon came out again 
with a smoking sod of turf in his 
hand, and, pulling a few straws from 
the eave, he handed them to Mr. 
Mahon, using some words of form 
which no person either heard or un- 
derstood. Mr. Mahon was so well 

leased. with both the exterior and 
interior of the house, that he changed 
his mind about having it thrown 
down—or was it only in case of re- 
sistance that he had his myrmidons 
with their implements in readiness ? 
The party then proceeded a distance 
further, across some fields, to Pat 
Rooney’s, where a like ceremony took 
place, his house being also spared ; 
and the sheriff, agent, police, posse 
comitatus, &c., returned by the way 
they came. 

I need not describe the wailing and 
sad expressions of sympathy for the 
poor sufferers, mixed with prophecies 
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and curses concerning the agent and 
the landlord, who had only taken pos- 
session of that to which they bed 

undoubted a right as to the glass-case 
of green and purple birds upon the 
mantel-piece in their drawing-room. 
But what cared the people for that ? 
There were Mary M‘Cormack and her 
poor dying child, shivering in the 
cold, beside that: wretched lot of fur=:° 
niture, now whitened with the last 
shower of snow ; and there were Mrs. 
Rooney and her children, not far off, 
shivering in the cold too. There were 
seven of them ; but Pat Rooney him- 
self was not there. This was no wea- 
ther, however, to letthem thravel ; and 
for this day and night, at least, they 
were all housed amongst their neigh- 
bours. 

Three days after this, Mary M‘Cor- 
mack, and her poor delicate little girl, 
were in the Union Workhouse of that 
electoral division ; while Myles him- 
self, that strong though now broken- 
hearted man, was wandering through 
the country, with soogauns round his 
ankles, looking for work. 

The cold wet day upon which the 
turn out at Tullybrin took place did 
not serve poor little Kate M‘Cormack’s 
chest or lungs ; and upon the second 
morning after her entry into the 
workhouse she was so ill that it be- 
came necessary to send her to the 
hospital, and confine her entirely to 
her bed. And here was one of the 
Jirst evidences of God’s mercy and 
to in this melancholy flitting. 

ad the M‘Cormacks not been turned 
out, Kate, without medical aid, or 
warmth, would have pined away and 
died, in spite of all the nourishment 
poor little Harry Mahon fro time 
to time could fetch her. Indeed, 
milk was destruction to the child, if 
they but knew the truth. Although 
worse for the first few days than she 
had ever been, she was now in a fair 
way, through care and judicious treat- 
ment, tobe, ere long, perfectly restored. 
And how the poor mother’s fond 
heart exulted in this consolation to 
her altered fortunes. 

Poor Myles heard of his child’s in- 
creased illness, carried by a person 
who had left “ the house ;” he left a 
job which he had procured at some 
miles distance, and travelled up to 
see her, but being just a few minutes 
late for the visiting hour, was in- 
formed further, that under no circum- 
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stances could he have been admitted 
to the hospital. So far, then, he had 
nothing to accuse himself of for being 
a few minutes late. But another 
week must pass before he could see 
even his loved Mary. Should he re- 
turn all that long and weary road to 
finish an ill-paid job, the hard and 
mean contract of a miserly spirit, 
which took a of stalwart 
poverty to offer about one-third 
of the intrinsic value of the labour ? 
Aye, he would, and he would take 
care to be in time on that day week— 
“Tf he could not see Kate, he would 
see Mary.” 

And that day week rose upon the 
world a calm, bright, mild, glorious 
day, after a night of constant and 
heavy rain. There was not a patch of 
snow to be seen ; and Myles M‘Cor- 
mack, having finished the job the 

revious evening, received the misera- 

le pittance he had contracted for, 
and before the sun was up he was far 
upon his journey. He had heard 
another account the evening before— 
that his poor little Kate was dead ; 
and with something of a savage fierce- 
ness he had started in that dark morn- 
ing. 

Having arrived at Tullybrin, his 
way lay through Curranure ; at least 
there was a aon cut by the river; 
but it ran through Bob Mahon’s de- 
mesne. It would save him about 
three miles—should he venture }— 
should he even condescend to soil his 
feet in a sod of ground belonging to 
him—the murderer of his child? Yes, 
he owed him no compliment, and he 
had already travelled fourteen miles, 
at the end of which the saving of 
so much to a man hurrying, as he 
supposed, to his distracted wife and 
dead child, with some apprehension, 
too, of being again late, was no small 
object. He would rather not have 
been caught passing that way—there 
were many reasons for it; and yet an 
irresistible impulse urged him for- 
ward. 

There are always gaps in the fences 
by a river side, made by fishermen, 
whose occupation has, from time im- 
memorial, at least in Ireland, ex- 
empted them from the name or 
character of trespassers ; and Myles 
easily passed through. He keptalong 
the river, with his tall head and 
shoulders stooped down, and hurried 
on with many an anxious glance 
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around. He had thus passed through 
about one half of the demesne, and 
had come within sight of an angle of 
the house, peeping at him from the 
shrubbery. The Soe he then ap- 
proached was better secured, and 
more difficult of passage than those he 
had already gone through, and he 
doubted either the propriety or 
prudence of bursting through it. Ie 
stood in a peculiar position towards 
the agent, and his presence there 
might be misconstrued, and the mo- 
tive of the shout cut to the poor-house 
be disbelieved. He felt all this, and 
deliberated whether, after all, it 
= not be the wisest way to turn 
back and go by the road. 

At this moment, a piercing scream 
that rent not only his ears but his 
heart, rang through the fields, and, 
looking through the hedge, in the 
direction from whence it came, he 
saw poor little Harry Mahon standing 
with a bunch of rushes in each hand, 
and his arms spread, as if paralyzed, 
to receive the death shock of a furious 
bull, which, with his huge head bent 
to the ground, and his tail in the air, 
came bellowing on towards the child, 
tearing up the green turf with his 
hoofs. 

The sight was enough for M‘Cor- 
mack, for with one plunge he burst 
through the opposing hedge, and 
rushed to the child’s relief. The 
furious animal had the advantage of 
him in point of distance, but almost 
superhuman exertions brought him 
to the spot, just as the bull had placed 
his horns beneath the boy, and with 
a hoarse roar that echoed through the 
Eaten tossed him eight or ten 

eet into the air, setting his horns to 
catch him as he fell ; but M‘Cormack 
was beforehand with him; and here 
the tall man’s height and strength 
told vastly in his favour, for, spring- 
ing up, he seized the child as he came 
down, ere yethe reached those crooked 
ee of certain death. 

ad with disappointment, the ani- 
mal rushed upon the deliverer, and, 
with a high, choked roar, took him 
with his horns below the hip, with 
such force that he reeled round like 
a top and had well-nigh fallen to the 
ground, Recovering himself, how- 
ever, he grasped the boy round the 
slender waist with his left arm, while 
with his right he sought to defend 
himself against the repeated attacks 
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of his overpowering foe. There was 
one attribute in which M‘Cormack 
was in no way inferior to his enemy 
—determination ; while life and power 
to defend him remained, the bo 
should not receive an injury. Wit 
this resolve he met every onslaught 
of the animal with his own shoulder 
or hip, while he continued to hold the 
child secure from harm. But this 
unequal encounter could not last, and 
ere long M‘Cormack’s strength must 
yield, and he must fall exhausted an 
easy victim with his prize. The child 
had fainted, or had, perhaps, been 
rendered insensible through terror. 
M‘Cormack ceased not to call aloud 
for help; but it appeared a fated 
business, for not one was near enough 
to hear. Still he continued to op- 
pose his own strong body to the 
animal’s attack, at the same time re- 
treating backwards, but not daring to 
take his eyes off those of his anta- 
_— for fear of a fatal thrust. 
‘Cormack, if he had been influenced 
only by the unchristian impulse of 
revenge, would not have rushed to 
the rescue, and that the rescue of the 
child of the man who had treated 
him harshly—the man whose cruel 
obduracy had, as he then believed, 
been the cause of his own child’s 
death. But Harry Mahon it was 
who had brought to her milk and 
white bread, and to her mother tea— 
and M‘Cormack was an Irishman. 
His heart, too, was all this time lis- 
tening to the recollection of Mary’s 
advice. His heart owed little Harry 
Mahon a kindness; and what Irish- 
man, in Myles M‘Cormack’s rank at 
least, ever left such a debt unpaid ? 
But see! in retreating from that 
furious and pertinacious animal, he 
knows not that he is on the brink 
of the raging flood, a scarcely less 
furious foe. Last night’s heavy rain 
had melted the snow, and was coming 
down from the tributaries and the 
hills in deep and irresistible ma- 
jesty, enying upon its foaming crest 
trees, and all kinds of debris col- 
lected in its sweeping course. Ah! 
see! another step and he isover! The 
bull has made a desperate lunge, the 
step is made and the raging flood 
receives the now exhausted, mutilated 
man and his burden within its angry 
bosom. What can now save the 
man or boy? Yet, reader, that un- 
foreseen, unintended plunge was 
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M‘Cormack’s only chance, and had he 
seen or thought of the river, hewould 
doubtless have adopted, by choice, 
that which was the result of un- 
avoidablenecessity. _M‘Cormack was 
a good swimmer, and in his unbroken 
strength would have thought no more 
of carrying that light child across 
the flood then raging, than he would 
of carrying a creel of turf from the 
bog. Even now, bruised and fatigued 
as he was, he rose to the surface, 
refreshed like a giant by the bath ; 
and, shifting the boy, who had also 
in some degree been restored to con- 
sciousness, high over his shoulder, he 
struck out in a sloping direction for 
the opposite bank, taking as much 
advantage of the course of the flood 
as was possible. 

By this time some persons who 
lived near the river upon the opposite 
side, having heard M‘Cormack’s cries 
for help, were standing on the bank. 
They Nad witnessed, without the 
power to aid him, the last few mi- 
nutes of the desperate attack. They 
now rushed to the river’s edge with a 
fearful cry of anguish, seeing that he 
had fallen. over, and apprehending 
that man and child were lost. 

But Myles’s heart had not been 
gored or bruised, though his body 
had, sadly ; and with a firm hope that 
the child, at least, would be saved, 
he put forth all his failing energies 
for one last effort. He had al- 
ready gained the centre of the river, 
when a huge trunk and branches of 
an alder, which had been torn from 
the roots, came rolling on, and turning 
over upon him, buried the struggling 
and nearly exhausted man with his 
precious burden beneath the flood. 
One simultaneous shout of despair 
from those upon the bank succeeded 
to the words of encouragement and 
the cheers with which, until this appa- 
rently fatal tree overwhelmed him, 
they had greeted his efforts. Two men 
who stood ready with a rope to assist 
him, cast it hopelessly down, crying, 
* Lost, lost !” But no; as the tree 
rolled over him he rose again to the 
surface, striking out with renewed 
vigour towards the cheering friends 
all eager to afford relief. And see! 
he nears the bank, still holding the 
boy high above the rushing waters. 
And now, now, he gains the friendly 
rope, clutching it with the grip of a 
dying man, and is dragged by many 
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anxious hands upon the bank above. 

It was not without some difficulty 
that the women disengaged the child 
from the convulsed and cold grasp 
of the apparently inanimate man ; 
but having done so, they ran with it 
to the nearest house, where they took 
off its wet clothes and wrapped it up 
in a warm blanket; while two old 
women doctors kept caatng and 
rubbing the body with hands hot 
from the fire, and ere long had the 
satisfaction to find their skill and 
labour rewarded by returning life. 

Tn the mean time the men had 
gathered round M‘Cormack, perform- 
ing much the same offices—but his 
was indeed a desperate case. The 
whole of his right side was found to 
be gored in a frightful manner, from 
the knee to the shoulder, presenting 
one discoloured mass of bruises, with 
several bloodless gashes where the 
horns had entered deep into the 
flesh. M‘Cormack, however, although 
quite insensible, was not dead. 

And what were they about all this 
time at Curranure House? It was 
not until M‘Cormack had backed 
into the river, that the bellowing of 
his disappointed antagonist attracted 
the attention of the herd, and that 

r little Harry Mahon was missed. 
‘he servant maid thought he was 
with his mother. The hue and cry 
was immediately raised, and a fright- 
ened and apprehensive search was 
commenced ; Mr. Mahon and his wife, 
ran with eager anxiety to every likely 
and unlikely spot ; while the fields and 
lantations re-echoed with “ Harry, 
arry, Master Harry, Master Harry !” 

It was soon ascertained that the 
paddock gate was broken down, and 
the wicked bull was loose. Some 
person called across the river to one 
of the domestics, that ‘ Master 
Harry was at that side of the river ; 
that the child’s life was saved by a 
man who brought him across, but 
there was no hope of the man’s life, 
he was so bruised and weak.” This 
news was quickly carried to the father 
and mother, who at once returned to 
the house, where Mrs. Mahon threw 
herself upon her knees in an agony 
of thanks, while the father rushed 
to the stable, and, hurriedly saddling 
a horse, galloped off to a bridge about 
half a mile up the river, whence he 
crossed the country in a style of 
horsmanship he had seldom before 
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exhibited. He soon reached the ham- 
let where the boy and man were still 
undergoing a process of recovery. 

The house in which his son lay 
was pointed out to Mr: Mahon, who 
was soon at the bed side. Poor little 
Harry had, by the zealous and skil- 
ful care of the two old women, so far 
recovered as to justify the opinion 
that, save the fright and exhaustion 
of the passage through the flood, 
there was nothing material the mat- 
ter with him. His little clothes 
were nearly dry, but still smoking 
before a bright turf fire, and the poor 
child himself was calling, in a fretted 
wailing voice, for his papa and 
mamma, while the “ doctors” were 
alternately bidding him lie quiet. 
“ Whist, alanah, your own papa will 
soon be here; whist, agra, sure we 
sent for him.” 

As Mr. Mahon entered, the child 
gave a scream of joy, and in another 
moment his soft forehead and cheeks 
were pressed with a father’s joyous 
and thankful kisses. 

When his rapture had in some 
degree. subsided, Mr. Mahon sat 
down upon a stool which one of the 
* doctors” had vacated for him ; and 
those who had witnessed the latter 

art of the attack, and the almost 
10peless passage across the flood, de- 
scribed to him the frightful scene. 

“* But where—where?” cried he, ‘‘is 
the gallant, the noble man who has 
rendered us this great—this never to 
be sufficiently requited service? I 
trust he has escaped injury from that 
ferocious animal, Fool that I was, 
not to have him destroyed long ago-— 
who—who is—where is the man ?” 

‘* He’s one Myles M‘ Cormack, your 
Honour, from Tullybrin,” replied a 
woman; “ but indeed there’s little 
hope that he will ever live to receive 
your Honour’s thanks, for he’s dread- 
fully bruised and mauled with the 
baste’s horns and hooves. They say 
he'll never rise off the bed.” 

“ M‘Cormack of Tullybrin ! Let me 
see him at once—show me where he 
is.” And, looking at hisboy, he added, 
“Harry, I'll be back in a few 
minutes,” and left the house, follow- 
ing a guide to where M‘Cormack 
la 


y. 
M‘Cormack, still insensible, was 
stretched upon a bed, his pale, hand- 


some face contrasting remarkably 


with the dark wet locks which had 
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been smoothed back from his broad 
forehead. 

“ Here’s his own Honour now,” 
said one of the men, standing back 
and letting what light there was play 
upon the dying man’s features. 

Mr. Mahon approached the bed, 
and bending low over M‘Cormack 
for a few moments with his hand 
upon his breast, he exclaimed, “ He’s 
not dead, lads—who said he was ?” 

“Oh no, your Honour, blessed be 
God, he’s not dead yet ; he’s badly 
bruised, but there’s no bone broken 
or he couldn’t swim. We sent for 
the priest, your Honour, and we hope 
hell live till he gets him.” 

“ He will—he will—he’ll recover,” 
exclaimed Mr. Mahon. “ Here,” he 
added, going to the door, “ off like an 
arrow on my horse for a bottle of 
wine. Who can ride?” 

* Any of us, your Honour,” said 
the chap who held the horse, mount- 
ing without waiting forfurther orders ; 
and it was surprising to see the 
steeple-chase style in which, with his 
bare feet in the leathers, he took the 
small ditches and walls between that 
and the road to the bridge. He had 
not much trouble, however, in finding 
gaps in either, for a proper attention 
to their fences is not amongat the 
virtues of the Irish peasantry. 

This M‘Mahon feared wasa bad case, 
although he had spoken hopefully 
respecting him. Poor Myles was still 
insensible, but yet he breathed. It 
was with some persuasion that Pat 
Sweeney, the self-constituted M.D. 
and licentiate of the townland, was 
prevailed on to permit him even 
to see, much less to examine, the 
wounds and bruises upon the hap- 
less man’s body. We shall not dis- 
tress the reader by attempting to 
describe the sight which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Mahon’s view. "T'was 
enough to satisfy him that, al- 
though no bone appeared to be bro- 
ken, yet that it was a very wretch- 
ed case of mutilation, and that the 
unfortunate man had been deeply 
gored, 

Mr. Mahon was doctor enough to 
know that a little wine would be 
of infinite service as a stimulant to 
restore animation, and it was not 
without anxiety that he took a hur- 
ried look in the direction he expected 
the messenger to return. He was 
soon gratified to see him, as one of 
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the bystanders said, “ porto 
along,” with the neck of the bottle 
sticking out of his pocket. In two 
minutes the boy was at the door, 
and had handed the bottle to “ his 
Honour.” “The butler bid me give 
you this along wid it,” said he, taking 
a screw out of the opposite pocket, 
“and herself’s coming afther me 
through the fields ; she has the car- 
riage and horses upon the road, your 
Honour, beyant the bridge.” 

* All right, my good boy,” replied 
Mr. Mahon, who had drawn the 
cork, and was pouring some wine 
into a tin porringer. Having had the 
man drawn gently a little more up in 
the bed, he dipped his finger in the 
wine, and rubbed it to the inside of 
his lips two or three times ; he then 
opened the lips and dropped a small 
see into the mouth, and awaited 
the result. Presently M‘Cormack 
drew a long sigh, and began to 
breathe more distinctly. Mr. Mahon 
then poured a spoonful of the wine 
into his mouth, rubbing his hand at 
the same time gently upon the man’s 
breast, and again watching his face 
with intense anxiety. With another 
long, heavy sigh M‘Cormack opened 
his eyes, and stared wildly around 
him. Doctor Sweeney then ordered 
him air, and some of those who had 
been pressing forward drew back. 
The man was undoubtedly now re- 
viving, and in some degree recovering 
his consciousness. “‘The boy—the 
boy—Master Harry,” he said, feebly, 
“is he saved ?” 

“‘ He is—he is—quite safe,” replied 
Mr. Mahon. “ And with God’s help 
you are safe too; don’t speak now, 
you must lie quiet for a while.” 

If M‘Cormack had ever read Pi- 
zarro, he might have looked at Mr. 
Mahon and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, Cora, 
have you wronged me ?” But he never 
had; and “Oh!” was all the poor 
fellow said, as if in great pain; and, 
closing his eyes, he lay still again. 

Mrs. Mahon by this time was ap- 
ep = the houses, and her hus- 

nd meeting her guided her to that 
where their son lay. He was still in 
a sweet tranquil sleep, and it was by 
main force, aided by the assistance of 
the two female doctors, that Mr. 
Mahon withheld his wife from clasp- 
ing the sleeping boy in her arms; 
but she was obliged to content herself 
with sitting opposite to him and 
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BY ne oe placid swell of his little 
' chest as he breathed ; while gratitude 
_ and joy alternately filled her heart. 
' Some time after, the child awoke, and 
then indeed was he clasped to a 
_ mother’s heart, while he continued to 
' ery out, “Myown mamma! my own 
» 

Arrangements were now made for 
' removing the child to the road where 
| the carriage was in waiting. One of 
the doctors, a strong burly woman, 
rolled him up in a warm cloak, and, 
| taking him in her arms, led the way, 
| Mrs. Mahon walking close behind ; 
' and ere half an hour had elapsed the 
_ joyful mother saw her precious child 
_ placed safely in the carriage. 

_ She then turned to those who had 
| accompanied her, and, taking two 
' sovereigns from her purse, proceeded 
| to fee the doctors—and here the Irish 
character shone conspicuous, Not 
all her entreaties, nor her ingenious 
_ representations that they were justly 
| entitled to it as doctors’ fees ; that it 
would have cost her double as much 
' if she had sent for a medical doctor 
to » which should have been 
| done had they not been on the spot— 
not all her eloquence, added to the 


stinging recollection that poverty had 


‘been their bitter companion for 
months past, with the prospect of 
_ spending months still to come by their 
» /e0ld hearths, where theincreasing cries 
| of their children rose up in a hungry 
| ehorus round them ; not all these 

‘things tempted either of the women 
to waver for a moment at the sight of 
> the lady’s gold. ‘Oh no, your y- 
' ship’s Honour, by no manner of 
means. God bless his young Honour ; 
' sure he kep the life in poor little 
Kate as long as she was left in the 
place. Your Ladyship is very good, 
_ and we're very thankful to you; 
| but it isn’t for the like of that we'd 
'thandle your money. Oh no, thanks 
'~be to God. The Lord was good, that 

~ put it in our way to serve you.” 

_. “Thrue for you, Biddy Cleary ; 

but shure wasn’t it Myles himself 
done it all, ochone ; I’m afeered the 

poor man’s kilt outright.” 

' Mrs. Mahon, seeing that her en- 

_ treaties were of no avail, determined 

_ to take some other means of showing 
her gratitude, and drove off. 

_ ~ Bob Mahon remained with M‘Cor- 
_ mack for nearly an hour after. Before 

he left, the poor man had revived 
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considerably, and become quite con- 
scious; but he was also getti 
stiffer and sorer every moment, an 
Mr. Mahon argued that, if left there 
for any time, it would be impossible 
to move him, at least that his re- 
moval would be attended with great 
pain. He therefore gave directions 
to have the gaps all perfectly leveled 
to the road, for the breadth of a car, 
and rode home. In less than an 
hour he returned with his own side- 
car, and found M‘Cormack had just 
— from ashort but refreshing 
sleep. 

uch time was not now lost in 
following Mr. Mahon’s instructions, 
and Myles M‘Cormack was wrap 
up in a blanket and lifted on the 
car. Mr. Mahon walked by his side 
until they came to the road, then, 
mounting his horse, he rode the en- 
tire way, with the car to the Union 
Workhouse, where he saw M‘Cor- 
mack safely placed in the hospital, 
and put in charge of the medical at- 
tendant. 

It was found, upon examination, 
that novital part had beeninjured ; and 
although frightfully bruised and gored 
in two or three places, M‘Cormack 
required nothing but time and care 
to set him on his legs again. It was 
no small help to his recovery to learn 
that his darling little Kate was not 
only not dead, but far advanced on 
the road to perfect health, and per- 
mitted to come and sit by his bed- 
side. Mr. Mahon was an ex-officio 
guardian, and there was nothing in 
the way of nourishment or care which 
Mary M‘Cormack could not now 
command for her husband. 

At the end of three weeks poor 
Myles was able to limp about the 
yard with the aid of a stick, and was 
every day improving. Mr. Mahon 
ed tieon two or three times to see 
him, but confined himself on these 
occasions to kind enquiries as to his 
returning health and_ strength, 
M‘Cormack’s heart was bursting to 
ask him if Dick Jones had got pos- 
session of his house and land, but 
he could not bring himself to venture 
upon the subject : the suspense which 
he endured, coupled to the claim he 
felt he had established with Mr. 
Mahon, was more bearable than the 
dreaded certainty of hearing that it 
had been let—and he was silent. 

The matter, though Dick Jones 
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was ag yet ignorant of it, stood thus. 
This Jones—rent warner and driver 
on the estate—had set his heart upon 
M‘Cormack’s house and land ; indeed, 
for that matter, upon Rooney’s as 
well. They joined all three together 
in a point—M‘Cormack’s house was 
very , Jones’s and Rooney’s 
were both bad, and by moving to 
M‘Cormack’s, and levelling his own 
old cabin and Rooney’s, Jones con- 
sidered the whole place would be 
much improved, and that he would 
have a very snug thing of it; and 
he was quite right in both respects. 

Bob Mahon—there is no denying 
the fact—had promised M‘Cormack’s 
holding to Jones : ’twas all he asked. 
He knew, however, that it was not 
likely that Rooney’s would easily be 
let; he was too well acquainted, 
though an Englishman, with the 
system of the country to fear that ; 
and he saw plainly that when it had 
lain a while idle and unsought, the 
agent would be glad to give it to 
him at a reduced rent. Jones was 
cunning enough to be up to all these 
things. 

But this business about M‘Cor- 
mack and the bull, and the child’s 
life, caused a thick mist to rise up 
between Jones’s hopes and Bob Ma- 
hon’s promise of the farm. “ ’Tis 
not ene he would go back of his 
word,” he would say, looking over at 
the now empty, though still tidy 
looking cottage ; “ but Till endeavour 
to nail him before there’s anything 
more about it: the sooner I get pos- 
session. of it the better; it’s what 
Tll offer to pay the rent from the 
29th of September last, and get into 
it at once. That Mary M‘Cormack 
has a sweet tongue, and the agent is 
rather soft to please me.” As Dick 
Jones approached the office with 
these thoughts uppermost in his 
mind, he met the agent in the back 
avenue. 

“ Well, Jones,” said Mr. Mahon, 
“ what's the best news with you? 
Has Myers heard anything of that 
rascal Rooney yet ?” 

“No, nor never will, sir; he’s 
clean gone, and a good riddance 
there’s of him. If there were a few 
more like him gone, ’twould be so 


After this short speech Bob Ma- 
hon observed Jones to clear his throat 
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a couple of times as he turned to 
walk with him. 

Now Mr. Mahon was a shrewd, 
quick man, as wellas straightforward, 
and of honest purpose. He divined 
at once what Dick Jones was coming 
about, and it happened to be the 
very subject that he was himself 
anxious to set him right upon. He, 
therefore, relieved the man from the 
evident embarrassment with which 
he was struggling by at once saying, 
* Jones, I do not forget that I pro- 
mised you M‘Cormack’s house and 
land.” 

Jones’s eyes brightened, and bore 
the light much better than they 
had done a moment before, and he 
replied, 

“Oh, sir, I’m not afraid about 
that, for I know your word is in- 
violate. I’m glad to hear master 
Harry is quite well.” 

“ He is, thank you, Jones; but I 
am glad I met you. I was just go- 
ing to send for you to tell you that [ 
cannot give you M‘Cormack’s house 
and farm. It is distressing to me, 
under any circumstances, to break a 
promise which I have deliberately 
made ; but you will see yourself how 
totally impossible it is that I can 
keep it in this instance ; indeed I al- 
most regret that I interrupted you 
just now when you were going to 
speak, as I cannot doubt but you 
were about to free me from it of your 
own accord.” 

“ Of course, sir, you can do as you 
like ; but it’s the first time I ever 
knew you to go back of your word.” 

* I must go back of it now, Jones. 
I have already written to Mr. Wal- 
croft, mentioning to him the noble 
and heroic manner in which M‘Cor- 
mack behaved, and the great service 
he has rendered me, and I have re- 
commended his being reinstated as te- 
nant in his former holding, forgiving 
all arrears. There is Rooney’s hold- 
ing, which also joins your own; you 
shall have it instead.” 

Dick Jones had wit enough to 
see the folly of any further remon- 
stance upon the subject, if he even 
dared venture to use it ; and although 
Rooney’s dilapidated cabin and ill- 
cared farm was but.a poor substi- 
tute for M‘Cormack’s tidy cottage 
and weediess land, he was fain to 
appear satisfied, and replied, 
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“ Well, sir, I see it can’t be helped 
this turn, and, indeed, ’tis well, 
M‘Cormack deserves it at your hands ; 
and as you have a mind to give it 
back to him, the Lord forbid that I 
should stand between him and it; 
he was always an honest man and a 

tenant, although being a little 
hind since the rot came. If you 
wouldn’t think well, sir, of giving 
him Rooney’s holding, and then you 
need not break your promise with 
me.” 
Jones added this latter sentence, 
after a pause, by way of a feeler. 

“ By no means, Jones,” Mr. Ma- 
hon replied, ‘ that would be worse 
than no compliment to M‘Cormack, 
to be looking at his own house and 
land that he kept in such order, from 
that dirty cabin of Rooney’s. No, 
no. I'll help you to repair and put 
a new coat of thatch upon your own 
house. I'll give you mey’s land 
at whatever he paid, or rather did 
not pay, for it. You can level his 
cabin, ’twill help to mend the fences, 
and then you will have a good farm 
very cheap. Rooney has left the 
country, I am rejoiced to say, and 
you will all live happily aa good 
neighbours.” 

ones saw and knew the truth and 
good sense of all this, and was be- 
coming reconciled to the loss of 
M‘Cormack’s land. He felt, too, 
that he would not incur the same 
odium by merely taking Rooney’s 
farm that he would if he went. to 
live in M‘Cormack’s house ; and as 
he wished to stand well with the 
neighbours, he began to think it was, 
perhaps, as well as it was; and he 
continued :— 

“ Well, sir, I’m sure you are 
right ; and, as I said before, I’'d be 
the last man in the world to covet 
- man’s share as long as he was 
able to handle it himself. There 
isn’t one in the townland of Tully- 
brin that won’t be glad to see Myles 
M‘Cormack and his wife come back, 
for they were the truth of good neigh- 
bours evermore.” 

I hope it is not injustice to Dick 
Jones to say that even at this early 
period he anticipated an opportunity 
of making Bob Mahon pay dear for 


his breach of promise, and that what 
subsequently occurred was not the 
result of sudden temptation. 

Little now remains to be told, Be- 
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fore the end of the following week 
M‘Cormack was so far recovered that 
he, with his wife and their child, 
who had lost her cough and was 
gaining strength every day, removed, 
mm one happy batch, from the Union 
Workhouse, to take possession of 
their former cottage at Tullybrin. 
As they passed Curranure gate there 
was a happy party there also waiting 
their arrival :—Mr. and Mrs. Mahon, 
and little Harry, with several others 
who had assembled to see the man 
who had saved master Harry’s life. 

As M‘Cormack approached, the boy 
ran to meet him ; and the tall, power- 
ful man, catching him up as if he had 
been but a cricket, kissed him a hun- 
dred times, exclaiming, “ ’tis not the 
first time I had you in my arms, 
master Harry, thanks be to God! 
You saved my child’s life! Look at 
her now——” 

“ And yousaved my child’s, M‘Cor- 
mack,” interrupted Mrs. Mahon, 
holding out her hand, “ and oh, how 
I have longed to see you and thank 
you for it !” 

“ Thank God that enabled me to 
do that same, my lady. It was a 
~~ day for Myles M‘Cormack that 

e was able to be of use to your 
ladyship and the Master here; but 
you may thank Mary for it all, for 
it was she turned my face straight 
when I had oné foot, I may say, in 
the fire—glory be to God!” He then 
kissed the child again, and placed him 
by Mrs. Mahon’s side. 

Bob Mahon had not spoken; but 
he now said, 

“ M‘Cormack, I will be home be- 
fore you, as I shall ride; and I will 
then formally reinstate you in 
session of your house and land.” 

“Thank God and your Honour that 
T have stilla home! but I thank Mary 
here for it all. I do, Moira; don’t 
be blushing. God bless his Honour, 
and her ladyship’s honour, and the 
young master.” And bowing and 
curtseying, M‘Cormack and his wife 
and child proceeded on their way. 

As Mr. Mahon had said, he was at 
their home before them, accompanied 
by Dick Jones; and Myles M‘Cor- 
mack was that day put in possession 
of his former holding, as a new fe- 
nant from the 25th of the March fol- 
lowing, with a promise from Bob 
Mahon that he should be supplied in 
due time with plenty of My fo the 
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land, gratis, 80 that he should havea 
fair start. 

What M‘Cormack had said to 
Mary in the early portion of this 
story was the fact. The potatoes 
were “ getting the better” of the 
disease ; and from this very period 
every year was better for the farm- 
er than the previous one. Corn, 
hay, potatoes, every article of produce 
began to look up, and the farmers be- 

to look up after them. Labour 
, too, to bear a much better 
price in the market than it had ever 
done in Ireland within the memory 
of “ the oldest inhabitant ;” and the 
fact which Mr. Walcroft and his 
friends had anticipated, when “ mat- 
ters were likely to mend,” had only 
been a question of time, which was 
at last rapidly approaching. The 
crisis of the blight had now > 
and Ireland, like M‘Cormack him- 
self, began to gain strength daily, af- 
ter having been bruised and gored in 
a fearful manner from one end to the 
other. 

Mr. Walcroft and Harriet had re- 
turned from Boulogne, whither the 
difficulty which Bob Mahon found of 
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collecting their tents upon the Cur- 
ranure property had driven them, to 
exist upon Bob’s own share of the 
rent, and on the trifle they derived 
from the small English estate. 

Mr. Jones did not behave well; 
he never forgave Bob Mahon for 
having broken his promise, and de- 
camped one morning with about £130 
of the rents, which he had taken ad- 
vantage of his position to collect from 
the tenants, believing that Mr. 
Mahon would be held accountable 
for it. 

Such was the improvement in Ire- 
land immedately subsequent to this 
period, that Mr. Walcroft came over 
and took up his permanent residence 
at Curranure, where he has long since 
realized his dream of a poney carriage 
and a side-saddle for Harriet, and 
where, from constant practice, he is 
enabled to walk the bogs, and to 
supply her with game of all kinds in 
abundance. 

Miles M‘Cormack ultimately fell in 
for Jones’s holdings, and became the 
most comfortable and independent 
man in the townland of Tullybrin or 
upon the estate of Curranure, 
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We are indebted to the learning and 
industry of the Venerable Vice-Pro- 
vost for two interesti volumes, 
published within the t twelve 
months. The first is a continuation 
of the work of which the earlier part 
was published some years ago, and 
discusses some questions bearing on 
the antiquity of alphabetic writing. 
The part most interesting to ordinary 
readers is, probably, the account of 
the p of discovery in cuneiform 
writing, from Grotefend to Hincks and 
Rawlinson. The disinterring of an- 
cient languages, buried for ages in an 


unknown character, may well be 
reckoned among the greatest achieve- 
ments of our day. To the uninitiated 
it appears a sufficiently formidable 
task to interpret «a document in a 
known language, written in a complex 
cipher; but this is nothing compared 
with the difficulty to be encountered 
when neither the language nor the 
character is known, as in the case of 
the inscriptions of which we speak. 
If, indeed, a document of the contents 
of which we could know nothing were 
writtenin a language radically distinct 
from any hitherto known, no in- 


* An Examination of the Ancient enor of the Jews and of the Original State 
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genuity, unaided by pictures or other 
symbols, could arrive at any result. 
An Englishman, knowing only his 
native tongue, could not, unaided, in- 
terpret a volume, or even a page of 
Hebrew. But languages are not all 
so distinct ; they have their families, 
and it is not likely that a newly-found 
inscription should belong to a family 
wholly unknown, any more than that 
a newly-observed fossil should belong 
to a class yet unexampled. But the 
slightest clue is sufficient to supply a 
fulcrum for the philological lever. 
If we have reason to conjecture the 
family to which the language belongs, 
or the probable purport of the inscrip- 
tion, we can then advance slowly per- 
haps, but not the less surely, to its 
fall. interpretation. The supposed 
Englishman, if possessed of sufficient 
skill, might interpret a page of Dutch 
written in Hebrew characters. In 
the first instance, however, what is 
required is not so much science as sa- 
ity. Indeed, the same may, per- 
aps, be said ina great measure of the 
whole process, but at all events the 
first steps proceed by guesswork. Thus 
in the case of the triple Persepolitan 
inscription, Oriental scholars had done 
little or nothing towards their inter- 
pretation, when Grotefend,a practised 
decipherer, but not an Orientalist, in 
the course of a dispute with a friend, 
laid a wager that he would decipher 
one of these inscriptions. hese 
(which are often repeated) are accom- 
ied with portraits, and therefore 

it was not unnatural to suppose that 
they contained the names of the per- 
sons represented in the portraits. 
Now Grotefend first noticed that near 
the beginning of each legend the same 
up of characters occurred three or 
our times, and he conjectured that 
the Persian title, “King, King of 
kings,” which followed the name at- 
tached to royal portraits in certain 
other inscriptions, was expressed here 
also. If so, the word preceding the 
title would be the name of the king. 
Now the name of the king in the 
second legend occurs in the first also, 
with the word supposed to mean 
“king” _—— Probably this ex- 
resses that the king named in the 
+ was son to that named in the se- 
cond. From the absence, again, of 
the term “king” from the same place 
in the second, we infer, or rather 
guess, that this king was not the son 
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ofa king. Now, referring to the his- 
tory of Persia during the period with- 
in which these buildings were pro- 
bably erected, and rejecting those 
names which appear unsuitable, we 
find ourselves limited to those of 
Xerxes and Darius. Using these as 
keys, the values of several letters are 
determined, and the word read “king” 
comes out thus to resemble the word 
of that signification in known Persian 
dialects. Thus the first step was 
made, and the greatest difficulty over- 
come. 

It may be worth observing that 
before Grotefend’s discovery, a cer 
tain M. Lichtenstein had professed 
to have completely solved the pro- 
blem. Fancying that the characters 
resembled certain known letters, and 
reading them on that supposition, he 
affirmed thatthe language was Arabic, 
and the contents moral exhortations, 
partly from the Koran, which he 
translated with the greatest ease. It 
was obvious at the time that he took 
very great liberties with the text, 
—— inconvenient characters, 
and imagining others, besides com- 
bining the words he arrived at in the 
most arbitrary manner. But we now 
know that, in addition to this, he read 
every line backwards. By a similar 
process, he might have made tolerable 
Arabic from a page of English read 
back wards. ince Grotefend first 
wrote, the — of discovery has 
been rapid, and now the inscriptions 
of this kind can be read with facility. 
Other kinds have also been attempted, 
and, if we trust the decipherers, with 
some success. Layard and Rawlinson 
have discovered the remains of an 
Assyrian royél library, in which we 
are told something like a glossary of 
ideagrams has been found, and the 
discovery of scientific treatises and 
perhaps dictionaries may be antici- 

ted, as the Assyrians appear to 

ave been a cultivated people. How 
strange will seem the announcement 
of an Egyptian dictionary, written b 
the secretary of Sennacherib or Semi- 
ramis, and now, “for the first time,” 
edited by Sir He Rawlinson ! 
For the first time for twenty-five 
centuries! And this is the end of 
the glory of the great empires which 
once po the East, of Babylon 
the golden city, the glory of king- 
doms ; and of Assyria, which in the 
language of the Prophet, “ gathered 
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the whole earth as one gathereth eggs 
that are left ;” that now their palaces 
are dug out from the heap by curious 
strangers, and that one can say to 
another, “Dig where you will, a 
whole city lies at your feet.” 

And the characters traced by the 
learned Chaldeans at the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar—perhaps the very 
words of his decree to “all nations 
that dwell in all the earth”—are worn 
with wonder as amulets by the ig- 
norant tribes who wander uncon- 
sciously over the buried ruins of his 
palaces. We can scarcely help asking 
‘the question, shall it ever be that the 

of England shall be an ob- 
ject of curious inquiry to laborious 
students of the past? Is there any 
reason why the fate of Persia, t, 
Babylonia, and Assyria should not 
hers? Look yet another stage far- 
ther back, and perhaps the learned 
of Babylon were engaged in studying 
and interpreting inscriptions older 
than the confusion from which their 
city was named, or older, possibly, 
than the flood itself. What would we 
not give now for such an inscription, 
with or without the supposed com- 
Colonel Rawlinson looks 
with some degree of hope to 


ponies! 
forwa: 

the discovery of inscriptions in “ the 
vernacular dialect of Shinar, when 
the whole earth was of one language 
and of one speech,” and doubtless 
longs for an opportunity of tying his 


skill in deciphering them, This anti- 
eipation is, if we admit Dr. Wall’s 
theory, utterly chimerical; for if 
early writing was not alphabetic, we 
have little chance of being able to in- 
terpret it, But, according to the 
learned doctor, the first person who 
employed alphabetic writing was 
Moses, This proposition he supports 
by arguments from the reason of the 
ease and from historical testimony.* 
With regard to the former, those who 
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writing from their childhood, can 
scarcely conceive the difficulty which 
must have stood in the way of any 
attempt to construct such a system for 
the first time. It could not, says our 
author, be framed without first 
analysing the words of a language 
into their elementary sounds, and 
classifying together thosesounds which 
appear similar; but this would re- 
quire the knowledge of the very sys- 
tem which it is required to invent. 
Accordingly, in his view the system 
is not of human invention, but was 
divinely communicated to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. Hints of this fact are 
traced in the accountof the writing on 
the two tables, and some of the 
characteristics of Moses’ style are 
explained in the present work on the 
same supposition. Writings of sup- 
great antiquity are examined at 
considerable length and with much 
learning and ingenuity, and shown to 
be either of later origin than has been 
ees not alphabetic. Among 
the latter class are those kinds of cunei- 
form writing with which the learned 
are now occupying themselves. Dr. 
Wall’s opinion of their success may 
be judged of from a brief extract. 
“Tf the like industry and ingenuity 
were to be applied to the very pro- 
fitable and Tlitying occupation of 
making out phonetic writing from a 
few es of Chinese, the attempt 
would lead to similar results, and we 
should thus be conducted to a modern 
phonetic system in no slight degree 
resembling those attributed to the 
ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians.” What Dr. Wall sug- 
gests in jest has been seriously pro- 
posed by another author, who main- 
tains that all writing must be ori- 
inally alphabetic, and that it would 
a work of no insuperable difficulty 

to analyze the Chinese characters, and 
arrive at the alphabet which has been 


have been familiar with alphabetic 


lost in the accidents of time.t It isa 


* An argument much relied on by Dr. Wall is that no nation which ever possessed 


alphabetic writing can be i 


imagined to have ever exchanged it for any other kind ; and 


as some nations have adopted hieroglyphics, &c. the discovery of alphabetic writing 
must have been subsequent to the dispersion of Babel. But might it not be lost ? 
plight not some of the dispersed tribes have been ignorant of the art which was pro- 

bly best known but to comparatively few, or might they not in the course of their 
wanderings afterwards have disused and lost the art? If the English Colonies had becn 
founded some centuries ago, and then left to themselves among the hostile tribes of 
America or Australia, it is probable that either the art of writing would not have been 
brought out with them, or would have been speedily lost. 


¢ Article “Alphabet” in Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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pity this author did not apply himself 
to so desirable a discovery; which 
would, as he observes, immensely fa- 
cilitate the acquisition of a language 
rich in finely-printed books. 

But to return to the alphabet of 
Moses. Was it in all respects the 
same as the Hebrew alphabet now in 
use? and if not, what changes have 
been introduced, and at what time ? 
These are the questions which Dr. 
Wall answers in the volume just 
published, in which he applies his 
theory to the elucidation of several 
difficult texts of the Old Testament. 
This theory proposes, in the first in- 
stance, to reconcile the discrepancies 
existing between the Hebrew text 
and the oldest version of it, namely, 
the Septuagint ; and if it aimed at 
nothing further, this would be suffi- 
cient to command attention. But 
when we consider that many of the 
quotations in the New Testament 
are taken verbatim from those pas- 
sages of the Septuagint which differ 
from the present Hebrew text, the 
importance of reconciling them be- 
comes vastly increased. Even, how- 
ever, if we had not the testimony of 
the New Testament, we might natu- 
rally judge that, at the time when 
the Septuagint version was framed, 
it fairly represented the text before 
the translators. Little, indeed, or 
nothing is known of the persons who 
framed that version ; it seems to have 
been executed at different times, 
and by persons of very different de- 
grees of competency. Their general 
fidelity, however, to the original, 
(especially in the Pentateuch), has 
been estimated highly by some of the 
best scholars. And, at all events, 
whatever their errors may have been, 
the original text was doubtless at 
that time in a tolerably sound state, 
Ezra had probably revised it in the 
fifth century before Christ, and there 
had not been sufficient time for serious 
corruptions to creep in through the 
neglect of copyists ; nor is there any 
reason to suspect wilful alteration. 
We may, therefore, regard the Septu- 
agint version as a very important 
witness to the original state of the 
sacred text. Now, in certain pas- 
sages, where it differs considerably in 
sense from the Hebrew now received, 
it is evidently the translation of a 
text differing from that by only two 
or three letters. The question then 
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is, if the Hebrew text has been al- 
tered since the date of that trans- 
lation, has it been through the er- 
rors of copyists, or has there been 
any wilful corruption? Dr. Wall 
asserts the latter alternative. We 
are slow to suspect the Jews, gene- 
rally so careful of the Scriptures, of 
such a heinous crime. Yet there are 
some cases where the charge can 
scarcely be escaped. For example, 
the account of the years of the pa- 
triarchs before, and for some time 
after, the flood, is systematically dif- 
ferent in the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint. In the case of all before 
Terah but three, the age of each 
patriarch at the birth of his suc- 
cessor, as given by the Septuagint, 
is one hundred years greater than 
that given by the Hebrew. The three 
exceptions are Jared, Methuselah, 
and Lamech ; and it is obvious that, 
without altering the total ages of the 
two latter, the portion which pre- 
ceded the birth of their successors 
could not be diminished consistentl 
with their dying before the flood, 
Many reasons will occur to the reader 
which show the longer chronology to 
be more probable. is it likely, for in- 
stance, that Shem was living up to the 
time of Isaac’s marriage ? ith rece 
pect to those after the flood, the Sama- 
ritan edition of the Hebrew 
with the latter, which has, on the 
whole, the support of Josephus and 
other chronologers, who do not seem 
to have been aware of any difference 
between the Hebrew and the Greek. 
Now, in this case, there could be 
no motive for lengthening the chro- 
nology ; there was one for shorten- 
ing it, namely, to make the birth 
of Christ appear to be earlier than 
the time fixed by Jewish expecta- 
tion for the Messiah’s advent. Ori- 
gen, indeed, and Justin expressly 
charge the Jews with wilful corrup- 
tion of the sacred text. But a pas- 
sage from the Babylonish Talmud 
sets the matter at rest :— It is 
right and lawful,” we are told, “ to 

e away one letter from the law, 
that the name of God may be pub- 
licly sanctified, or may not be pub- 
licly profaned.” It is not likely that 
this rule was stated thus explicitly 
until it had been acted upon, 

It must, however, be observed that 
many persons have been too free in 
applying this hypothesis to the ex- 
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lanation of apparent discrepancies. 
> every passage where the Septua- 
gint differs from the vulgar transla- 
tion, they conclude that the Hebrew 
is corrupt, without apparently know- 
ing anything of it except from the 
Latin translation in Walton’s Polyglot. 
Thus, for instance, in Jer. xi. 19, 
the word rendered in our version 
ox,” is in the Septuagint quite cor- 
rectly regarded as an epithet of the 
preceding word—“ an innocent lamb,” 
or, more exactly, ‘a familiar or pet 
lamb.” Dr. Henry Owen, however, 
imagines the Hebrew to be corrupt 
here, because he found “ ox” in the 
Latin. A very different case is that 
of the passage in Amos ix, 11, 12, 
cited by St. James (Acts xv, xvi, xvii) 
in the words of the Septuagint, as a 
prophecy of the reception of the Gen- 
tiles ; whilethe Hebrew text (as in the 
case of some other prophecies of similar 
import) gives a quite different sense. 
Yet by altering one letter only, by 
inserting the word Lorp, and omit- 
ting a letter which, on Dr. Wall’s 
theory, is necessarily spurious, we 
obtain the very sense of the Greek. 
There can be little doubt that the 
latter gives the true reading here. 
The theory which Dr. Wall thus 
applies to this text may be briefly 
as follows :—Hebrew, as an- 
ciently written, had, as is well known, 
no vowels expressed ; but there are 
three consonants (corresponding to 
v, y, and athird sound not in Eng- 
lish) which are sometimes used not as 
consonants, but to indicate vowel 
sounds, and are thence called vowel 
letters. This imperfect and awkward 
vocalization is not likely to have ex- 
isted in a divinely communicated 
writing, nor to have been introduced 
by such a man as Moses, learned and 
wise as he was. For this then, and 
other reasons, Dr. Wall holds that 
these vowel letters were an after- 
invention, suggested by the Greek 
alphabet, and introduced into the 
text of the Bible in order to alter 
the sense of certain pa , and 
thus bring the Septuagint, which was 
employed with such effect by the 
istians, into disrepute. In the 
second century, when the Christians 
did not read the Hebrew, and it was 
in the hands of but a few, such a 
corruption might be accomplished 
without detection ; and afterwards, 
the only teachers of Hebrew being 
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Jews, of course the genuine text could 


not be discovered. We have given 
one example of the change of sense 
which might be thus produced ; but 
it may be better apprehended from 
the fact, that without the vowel letters 
there were, in many cases, no means 
apart from the context of distinguish- 
ing the three persons, singular and 
plural. “He married my daughter,” 
and “I married his daughter,” would 
be expressed by exactly the same words. 
There must, one would think, have 
been strange confusion of mewm and 
tuum in alanguage which, as written, 
made no distinction between my and 
his ; between “I owe him a thousand 
shekels,” and “he owes me a thou- 
sands shekels.” This may at first 
sight seem to suggest an objection to 
the theory ; but as we cannot enter 
upon the discussion of it, we must 
refer the reader to the author him- 
self for his mode of dealing with this 
and similar consequences. 

Dr. Wall applies his theory with 
much learning and ingenuity to the 
restoration of several interesting 
sages of Scripture. In some of these 
the true reading had been conjec- 
tured before, but no reason had been 
suggested to account for the corrup- 
tion. The easy restoration of these 
passages Dr. Wall fairly regards as 
an a in favour of his proposi- 
tion. Bythehelp of thepresent theory, 
again, he removes certain grammatical 
anomalies. It must be remembered, 
however, that what appear to be ano- 
maliesareoftenpeculiaridioms. Thus 
in German it is known that adjectives, 
in certain positions, are not inflected, 
and in other cas2s two or more adjec- 
tives may be joined with the same 
noun, one inflected, and the others 
not. Something of the same kind 
exists according to the grammariansin 
Hebrew, in which a verb, preceding 
a plural nominative, may be in the 
singular; or, preceding a feminine, 
may be in the masculine. But these 
irregularities are shown by Dr. Wall 
to disappear when his principle is ad- 
mitted. 

Dr. Wall generally gives full credit 
to the framers of our Authorized 
Version, but in some instances he 
charges them with a culpable reserve, 
we think undeservedly. In certain 
passages, instead of following the 
original text where it is manifestly 
corrupt, they have adopted the keri 
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or ancient marginal reading, and Dr. 
Wall thinks they were bound to men- 
tion this fact in their margin. Possi- 
bly, indeed, they believed with cer- 
tain Jews that these marginal read- 
ings had the authority of Ezra, but 
in any case they felt justified in fol- 
lowing the reading which had the 
unanimous assent of the learned, 
without feeling it necessary to inform 
their readers that the textual reading 
made bad mar, nonsense. We 
do not believe that the idea of con- 
cealment occurred to them at all. 
Sometimes, where the difference was 
an important one, and not merely 
matical, they have put the keri 

in their own margin, as in Is. ix. 
3, where the margin is undoubtedly 
correct. Our author charges the trans- 
lators also with disingenuousness in 
their rendering of Genesis, iv. 3, 
where the correct rendering, “ Cain 
said to Abel his brother,” would 
ap to suggest the existence of a 
defect in the Hebrew text, which is 
supplied in the Samaritan and Septu- 
agint by the words, “let us go into 
the field.” We might also supply 
(with Jerome and Gesenius) 7 or this 
—Cain told it to Abel.” “ The 
unsoundness of this view” is shown 
by Dr. Wall, “ by giving an equi- 
valent English translation at full 
length,” thus :—“ And Cain repeated 
to Abel his brother the words which 
the Lord had said to himself as stated 
in the preceding verses.” ‘The forced 
and arbitrary nature of this construc- 
tion,” he adds, “are quite obvious.” 
But instead of supposing that they 
disingenuously wished to conceal a de- 
fect, is it not both more natural 
and more just to suppose that they 
believed the Hebrew word might 
mean “spake”? Indeed this is the 
rendering adopted by one of the most 
learned modern translators, who cer- 
tainly never went out of his way to 
oa areal namely, De ree 
n another i in, mesis 
xxvii. 36, in which “the learned 
doctor charges the translators with 
“resorting to an artifice in order to 
give their rendering some faint ap- 
aoe of being taken from the 
ebrew,” theirrendering is supported 
by the authority of De Wette and 
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Gesenius, not to mention other scho 

We refer to these two, not as 
authorities recognised by Dr. Wall, 
but as persons when honesty in such 
a case he cannot suspect. 

There is one class of faults of an 
easily remediable character, with re- 
spect to which we entirely agree with 
our author—we mean the different 
spelling of the same names in the 

ld and New Testament. Hosea is 
spelt Osee ; Korah, Core (pronounced 
as a monosyllable by some readers) ; 
and Joshua, Jesus. This last name 
he would write Yesoos, in order to 
preserve the true pronunciation. We 
think, too, that it would be better to 
preserve the name JEHOVAH in the 
Old Testament, instead of translating 
it Lorp, as is generally done, often 
to the detriment of the sense.* It is 
a curious circumstance that though 
the word Lord, when used as the ren- 
dering of JEHOVAH, is uniformly 
printed in capitals, as if for the 
agen of the English reader, no 

int whatever is given of the fact in 
the ordinary editions of the Bible. 
Nor, we may add, is the reader in- 
formed why some words are printed 
in italics. Educated persons, of 
course, know these things; but the 
preface ought to inform all readers of 
the meaning of the typographical de- 
vices employed. How usefully such 
a preface would replace the Dedica- 
tion which is still so constantly re- 
printed, while the admirable Preface 
of the Translators is to be found only 
in expensive volumes. 

There is also great room for im- 
qeeanters in the marginal readings. 

any of these have been added by 
Dr. Blayney, in the edition superin- 
tended by him in 1769; but there is 
no reason why they should not be 
considerably increased without any 
authority beyond that of the univer- 
sities. These bodies surely are bound, 
in return for their monopoly, to use 
all means for the improvement of the 
editions they publish. Among these 
improvements, the publication of 
Bibles not broken into verses is one 
of the most desirable and important. 
The verse division interferes v 


considerably both with the comfort of 
reading and with the ready percep- 


* For example, in Exodus, iii. 15, vi. 6, &c., xx. 2, 4, &c. ; 1 Kings, xviii. 22, 39, &. ; 
2 Kings, xvii. 32 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 23 ; Psa. xcvi. 5, and Jonah, i. 9, 14, &c. 
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tion of the connexion ; and, we may 
safely say, that it would not be to- 
lerated for a moment in any book 
but the Bible. Combined with the 
smallness of the type in all Bibles of 
convenient size, it discourages conti- 
nuous reading, and reduces the Bible 
almost to a book of reference. 

Dr. Wall appears to have formed a 
high opinion of the accuracy of Co- 
verdale’s version, in which he agrees 
with the learned author of a pam- 
= lately published on the English 

ible,* from which, however, we 
learn that this translation was never 

nerally used or authorised, as Dr. 
all appears to suppose. It cannot 








ViiiaMs begs to announce that he 
has the contract for the road from 
Rome—home. “ His fellow-student 
hath mocked him,” pushed him out 
into the light, and blurted out his 
real name. He will not retaliate on 
his friend, nor reveal his relationship 
to the Browns. But, in order that the 
sequel may be intelligible, inform the 
reader that on the Swiss frontier, a 
eommissionaire had our passport, 
—— by Her Majesty’s Minister 
r Foreign Affairs, placed in his 
hand. The names were entered in a 
round office hand, therefore the offi- 
eial found difficulty in reading the 
same. Every one knows what an 
Italian hand is. It is dagger shaped. 
Well. He thought he might supple- 
ment a defect in education by the 
exercise of observation ; and, accord- 
ingly, approached the diligence in 
which we remained seated, and taking 
a steady look along his nose, and un- 
der his spectacles, he went through 
the dumb —_ of reading from the 
port, and finished saying, 
I"Dae Inglese, Rich4rds on OVAL 
li4ms. Basta.” This for proem. Now 
to our tale. 
At ten o’clock we left Rome for 
Civita Vecchia. Our places had been 
secured in the diligence; but the 


very interesting work. 


From Rome—Howme. 
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“ Sed revocare gradum—hoc opus.” 
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be considered, except in the later 
books of the Old Testament, as the 

rent of our present version, which 
is derived from that called Mat- 
thews’, through several versions. 
How far Dr. Wall’s theory may con- 
tribute to render another revision 
desirable, his readers must judge. 
Until, however, that theory is adopted 
generally by scholars, it is, we con- 
ceive, premature to call for a revision 
on this ground. The general question 
is one upon which we cannot enter 
at present. We have only to add that 
we trust Dr. Wall will be able to 
finish the work which he leads us to 
suppose is in preparation. 


proprietor had his reasons for delay- 
ing its start for five hours. ‘Two gen- 
tlemen from Chili, who wished to se- 
cure a passage in the boat next day 
for Livorno, wished also to wait for 
the illumination of the Coliseum. It 
could only be done, the proprietor of 
the vehicle said, in one way—The 

musttake avoiture. Forthisthey paid, 
while we, for the fareof the diligence, 
travelled en voiture. The liberality of 
the Chilians had its reward. The 
elder of the two, who was treated as 
the type of the party, was bowed into 
his place by the title of “ Marquise.” 
“ If you pay for it here,” observed 
the younger, “ they will crown you. 
I am sure if you had given that fattore 
another paul, he would have thanked 
‘ your majesty.” Our new compa- 
nions spoke vile French. They 
treated it rather as a mouth than a 
tongue. In speaking to one another 
they, of course, employed the Spa- 
nish ; but it would be an injustice to 
any language to judge it by the un- 
musical sounds that hustled one an- 
other in escaping from the lips of our 
new friends. We rolled along for 
some five hours of darkness, all of us 
trying to sleep; all, on awaking, 
ready to declare, in all good faith, 
that sleep was wholly impossible. 


* “The English Bible, and our Duty with regard to it.”—Whittaker and Co. A 
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Daylight again presented to us the 
blue water, along whose margin the 
road runs, and half-past ten o’clock 
brought us to Civita Vecchia. We 
found the same difficulty in believin 
it was Sunday which we experience 
elsewhere. Shops all open, and the 
trade as brisk as on any other day of 
the week. The day was very hot; 
so, after a déjéuner consisting of a 
wonderful effort at roast beef, we 
walked out of the town along the 
beach, and died in the water like 
children. To kill time is a horrid 
expedient. In Civita Vecchia it isa 
difficult one. At a? , however, 
four o’clock came, and we went on 
board. The vessel was so crowded 
that we had only a choice of the first 
cabin, or the deck. We chose the 
latter for very solid reasons. Ten 
francs will secure a deck from 
Civita Vecchia to Livorno. The first 
cabin costs forty-five. There were no 
less than two hundred and eighteen 
passengers. We were quite charmed 
with the thoughtfulness of the owners 
of this little vessel. Piles of mat- 
tresses were carried up on deck, and 
temptingly exposed in the sun, 
‘* What are these sunned for?” ask- 
ed Villiams. ‘‘ Getting aired for the 
deck passengers,” was the ready an- 
swer of a man who boasted a Turk- 
ish passport, and, rarer still, a know- 
ledge of English. It is to be ho 
the former was more genuine than 
the latter was extensive—his lish 
being limited to three phrases, “ 
morning,” ‘ night,” and, for 
the sake of rhythm, “all right.” 
Evening closed in—a glorious sun- 
set—and then the night air began to 
bite. Now for the mattresses. We 
were modest. One would sutlice for 
both. A good position was chosen. 
Side by side, with rugs di d 
blanketwise, we lay down. Richards 
may have thought of home. Vil- 
liams did certainly murmur a bless- 
ing on the kind-hearted M eries, 
wondered why one star would peep 
into the crevice which a long nose as- 
serted for itself in the disposal of the 
extempore blanket, and then “thought 
of nothing, just as any Irishman 
might.” When on the very verge of 
dreamland, both were aroused hy the 
most violent tugging at the corner of 
the mattress. What could this be? 
‘“‘ Some ruffian who has not helped 
himself in time,” suggested Villiams. 
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“ Lie still,” whispered pe , * vis 
inertis—great powers of nature— 
permanent, thank dness.” But 
no, ghost of Dick Martin! official 
hands were violating the law of Mo- 
ses. The mattresses were for the ac- 
commodation of the cabin passen- 
gers. Itis much easier to laugh at 
the mistake now than we found it 
then ; and there is little doubt that 
the liberation of Italy, or any trea- 
son on earth, would have found eager 
accomplices in the two dismattressed 
pilgrims that moved from the scene 
of their former elysium to take a 
walk and a talk with a Marseilles 
man, who showed particular in- 
terest in their calamity. We were 
soon joined by a gentleman from the 
quarter-deck, who also announced 
himself as a native of Marseilles. 
Treason, of course, was talked for an 
hour or so. France was declared to 
be a sleeping volcano. “ One man 
who should sing the ‘ Marsellaise, 
would be followed in ten minutes by 
ten thousand,” said the humbler of 
the two. Religion was introduced. 
* Bah !” said quarter-deck, “‘ why 

Moses 
es? Da- 


should I believe the mM 
is dead—who believes in Mos 
vid is dead—who asks you to believe 


in David?” ‘“ We are not even 
asked to believe in the Pope,” echoed 
Forecabin : it is in the priests we are 
ordered to believe. I don’t believe 
in the priests.” “ Why are they not 
married ?” asked quarter-deck. ‘That 
was one of the tricks of the Council 
of Trent: they were decent married 
men till then.” We, with some diffi- 
culty, persuaded him that the celibate 
of the clergy did not date from the 
Council of Trent ; but any attempt 
to alter the tone of his theology was 
useless. Both seemed Deists, and 
their revolt from the demanded sub- 
mission to a tribe of sinful and dyi 
men like themselves, seemed to have 
earried them into an equally violent 
refusal to submit to the sway of Him 
who died to put away sin. 

We reached Livorno at five, a.m., 
and, after the usual routine, which 
occupied some two hours and a-half, 
we were landed at the office, showed 
passports, got a certificate of the fact, 
went to another officer, and were 
permitted to pay sixteen Pauls for a 
visa. We had already obtained 
from the Tuscan minister at Rome 
his visa, which we were told was in- 
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dispensable to our travelling in Tus- 
cany. But this visa was pronounced 
of no use here. Richards waxed elo- 
quent, insinuated to the official that 
somebody was a robber, and was an- 
swered in the most general terms by 
a gentle elevation of the shoulders 
and ulne. If the Tuscan govern- 
ment had taken the contract for sup- 

lying our breakfast, they would not 
om made much that morning. 
Richards ate till he had effected an 
entire clearance of every sort of com- 
estible, and then called for a fresh 
basket of rolls “‘ for the other gen- 
tleman.” The latter swallowed the 
insult diluted with superb coffee, and 
both set off, restored to good humour, 
for the terminus of the railroad to 
Florence. Livorno was astir. Busy 
and businesslike men hurried along 
the streets, but every man had time, 
if asked, to stop and direct the stran- 
gers to their destination. Matrons 
and maidens, their hair tastefully ar- 
ranged, and a long, loose veil thrown 
over their unbonneted head, moved 
along at a slower pace than their 


lords. No impossible flowers were 
planted out in their head-dress, which 


is, alas, giving place to the Parisian 
style. At the gate our bags were 
examined, then again at the terminus, 
which is not many yards from the 
gate. The ferns which Villiams had 
packed in moss, and wrapped in 
gutta-percha, puzzled the douanier. 
“ What are these?”  “ Ferns.” 
“ What?” “ Botanical specimens.” 
He called another, and there was a 
consultation. Still they looked sus- 
picious. He finished by smelling 
them. Villiams could not stand this 
—he laughed in the face of the dread 
official, who so far unbended himself 
as to smile as he returned the pack- 
age. Off for Florence. The line of 
rail is bordered by patches of magni- 
ficent cultivation. Corn in full ear— 
the acacia in luxuriant blossom— 
a aeneee a. tree = . 
he willow is most uently us 
for this ; it Arges: ~wore. and 
a heavy fork of two branches, in the 
shape of the letter Y, left at top, 
and from these props the vine is let 
hang, each plant sending off a main 
leader on each side to unite half-way 
with its neighbours. Underneath 
artichokes and potatoes were planted 
in large surfaces. We swept by Pisa, 
getting a last view of its glorious Ca- 
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thedral and Baptistery, and a revival 
of the painful impression of insecu- 
rity which its Leaning Tower always 
leaves on the mind. On through the 
valley of the Arno, which is not so 
yellow here as at Pisa. After the 
eternal Palladian at Rome, the Ita- 
lian church tower is a great relief. 

A fellow traveller in the same car- 
riage with us was melted by a cigar 
which was opportunely offered, and 
became most communicative. Con- 
versation became political in its tone, 
and still he manifested no reserve, 
and even volunteered an illustration 
of the severity and tyranny of the 
Neapolitan government as afforded in 
his own case. He was a native of 
Rome ; his name Armellini. On the 
approach of summer he was disposed 
to change the air of Rome for a cooler, 
and accordingly had his passport 
made out for Naples, intending, after 
a short stay in that city, to travel 
northward. On reaching the bay of 
Naples, his passport was, as is cus- 
tomary, sent on shore to be examined, 
and he, with the other passengers, 
waited the permit to disembark, im- 
patiently, but without suspicion of 
any difficulty being made by the au- 
thorities to his landing. To his sur- 
prise and chagrin, his passport was 
returned to him, with an intimation 
that he could not be permitted to 
land. Among the proscribed in 1848 
had been one bearing the same family 
name. The government were quite 
aware that he was not the man; nay, 
itdid notappear thathe was in anyway 
related to him, but no one of that 
name would be permitted to set foot 
in Naples! He had to return at his 
own a to Livorno, and was 
now on his ~ to Florence, intend- 
ing to stay a few days there, while 
he made preparations for a more ex- 
tendedtour. We became tfriends, 
and on our entering Florence he 
kindly undertook to our spokes- 
man in engaging lodgings for a few 
nights. The result was, that we pro- 
cured a double-bedded room, com- 
fortably furnished, in a most central 
position in the city, for four pauls a 
night! Thence for the Duomo! It 
is a mass of marble mosaic on the 
exterior ; the spiral pillars are ex- 
quisite ; the dome from the outside 
is very a but it disappoints 
from within. It seems as if the 
octagon lines afforded too many points 
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of rest for the eye, and so diminished 
the apparent vastness of the concave. 
The Galleries must be let sleep while 
we look after our papers. This is a 
lesson not easily learned, but one 
which, if neglected, will involve the 
traveller in a peck of troubles. For 
example, we had to procure four 
visas :—those of the English minis- 
ter, the Austrian, the Papal nuncio, 
and the police. Had we then taken 
our places in the diligence before 
looking for our visas, we had been 
shut up in Florence and robbed ; for 
that of the Austrian minister is only 
to be had between eleven and one 
o'clock. Luckily, we made the — 
ting of our papers in order the first 
care, and thus were able to regulate 
our Own movements, and enjoy our- 
selves without anxiety. We began 
with the gallery of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. The arrangementintoschools 
is much perferable to the merely 
chronological ; and, for all the pur- 
poses of a national gallery, is surely 
the most effective. If the value of 
the collection of paintings in this - 
lery is to be estimated by the number 
of copyers of both sexes, it is the 
most costly which we have yet visited. 
Every corridor, every room, every 
well-lighted nook, had its easel, and 
there sketched, or touched, or medi- 
tated one artist at least—some clean 
and calico-sleeved—some dirty and 
daubed—some looking for chat— 
some scowling at every curious visiter 
—some seeking for a critic. There 
was no run upon particular pictures, 
Altar-pieces with little jto recommend 
them in their shallow surface work ; 
dim heads in that affected mystery 
that is capable (whether it be meant 
for this is a question) of hiding de- 
fects many—the beautiful, the Los 
vious, the free, the stiff—plainly, it is 
not what is admired only that is 
copied. It would seem as if a man 
must know how mistakes are made, 
that he may be able to avoid them. 
Everything is copied. The gallery of 
the Palazzo Pitti has a bewildering 
effect. The Holy Family by Rafaelle 
and the Cleopatra of Guido are 
centres on which the eye fixes, and 
which restore a species of order to 
this magnificent collection, by fixing 
all its other pictures in subordinate 
places. The Venus de Medicis and 
that of Cunova are so well known by 
copies, that at first they are greeted as 
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old i But you cannot 
study the originals without feeling 


that you had never seen them before. 
They cannot yey te The churches 
we saw to disadvantage. That of 
San Spirito was under repair ; but is 
a casquet of marble in the interior. 
That of Santa Croce, the Westmin- 
ster Abbey of Florence, is deeply 
interesting. The tomb of Dante is in 
excellent taste (rare this in foreign 
church monuments) and superbly ex- 
ecuted. At this season (the end of 
May) the churches of Florence close 
at half-past ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and reopen for a while in the 
evening. The Duomo is an excep- 
tion ; it can be entered by aside door 
at all hours of the day. The Bap- 
tistery, too, is open whenever the 
sacrament of baptism is to be ad- 
ministered. We found it open for 
this purpose, and saw both the build- 
ing and the ceremony. The candle 
was held most unimposingly by a 
dingy servitor, and extinguished as 
ungracefully when the ceremony was 
over. The interior of the building 
is more striking than that at Pisa— 
more furnished. 

We had capital dinners at a tratto- 
ria not far from the Duomo. The 
bill of fare was singular. Artichokes 
sliced and half fried in oil formed a 
favourite viand with some of the visi- 
tors ; and,as Richards philosophically 
remarked that it was wise to try any 
dish which the taste of a whole peo- 
ple seemed to ee favorably 
upon, we ordered some. It was pre- 
ese withalacrity. But,oh,duraidia! 

he Florentine stomach must be sin- 

larly constructed. It was exactly 
ike buttered chips, that had been 
pinched by a finger and thumb 
smeared with aloes. One might have 
swallowed them tail foremost, per- 
haps, without choking; but any one 
who made ita matter of conscience 
to chew his food would not soon for- 
get the stalky extremity of the fried 
artichoke. To us it had one, and 
only one, recommendation. We 
laughed so heartily at the idea of any 
man paying for such a dish, that our 
digestion was facilitated, to the great 
saving of other vital forces too fre- 
quently employed alone in that opera- 
tion. Inthe trattoria one meets peo- 
ple of every rank. The peasant, the 
reputable townsman, the stranger 
visitant, all are treated with the 
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same courtesy and attention. One 
sees a party of labourers seated 
their napkins on their knees, and 
their flask of wine per man, feasting 
like aldermen. No gentleman comes 
into or leaves the trattoria without 
moving his hat—a mute acknowledg- 
ment of a social relation that is not 
dependent on the accident of ac- 
quaintance, which contrasts strongly 
with the gruffness of English man- 
ners. 

In the cool of a lovely evening we 
ascended a hill that overlooks the 
city. This view of Florence is a thing 
that prints itself on the eye. The 
Arno winds like a stream of gold. 
The Duomo rises, an exquisitely pro- 
portioned mass, with just sufficient of 
prominence in the dome over the 
main body of the cathedral; while, 
as if in rivalry, the tower of the 
Palazzo Uffizi springs into a sky un- 
speakingly clear and calm: and on 
every side around the city villas and 
casinosaresprinkled just thick enough 
to give the country an inhabited 
look, but far enough a to leave 
room for the rich soft leafage to tell 
where deep shade may be found at 
noontide. 

Re-enter the city. The lamps are 
lighted; the streets are thronged 
with walkers; all the walkers are 
talkers, Florence is out enjoying the 
cool air. The shops are well-lighted. 
Those built on the old bridges look 
quaint, Two of the bridges are thus 
employed, like London Bridge of the 
olden time. On one of them the 
structures are of wood, and project 
over the water in the greater part of 
their depth ; whilethe heavy brackets 
which seem their sole support give 
them an insecure, uncomfortable look. 
Here are book stalls with flaring 
lights, cases of questionable jewel- 
lery, trays of oranges, and, what 
oan who mae oune aes the 

‘a tates, very few of the ap- 
plitnoos Romishidolatry. In Rome, 

logna, and other papal cities, al- 
most every street-corner has a Ma- 
donna or a Bambino—not so here, 
Such ornaments are very rare in pub- 


lic places. 

oa more walk through the gal- 
leries—one more look at the Cam- 
panile, which seems more faultless 
every time you look at it. Into San 
Michele ; pe you must its mar- 
ble tabernacle, but do not pass its 
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richly-pierced windows—there is not 
such a study in Florence. If you 
dote on the historic past of Florence, 
see, by all means, the old palace of 
the Medici. It is now the property 
of the Riccardi. They will show you 
the old chapel, coated with dim fres- 
cos, and containing stalls of exquisite 
carved Take one look more at 
the porch close to the Uffizi. Statuary 
in open situations, undefended by 
rails or Parapet, yet with all their 
noses and fingers perfect, prove that 
young Florence loves a sound skin, 
perhaps loves art. Look once again 
upon that princely pile—the library 
and its fine colonnades. Into the 
San Lorenzo; the choir are intoning 
the psalms of the day, whilst a few 
visitors gape and whisper. Pass on 
into the Medicean chapel. It is a 
marvel of rich mosaics, costly inlaid 
marbles, statues, and monuments in 
every niche, and paintings in the 
compartments of the dome. The sta- 
tues of Day and Night will not affect 
you as you had expected. It is a 
misfortune when any work of the 
statuary is so placed that you fear it 
will slide off its slab and break its 
bones. 

The time has expired—the dili- 
gence isready to start. We take our 
places for Bologna. We had no 
choice of places, as there were none to 
be had except in the interieur. We 
started brilliantly—a lovely evening 
—good horses—not too many passen- 

ers. We rolled out of the town, and 

ad just begun to look out and 
around at the beauties that promised 
to regale us, as we ascended the high 
grounds that environ Florence, when 
the diligence pulled up, and our 
hopes were blighted by the appear- 
ance of the complement of our load. 
It consisted first of a gentleman, who 
asked if any one would take a seat 
in the oi in exchange for his or 
her seat in the interieur? A party 
wished to be all together, and could 
only procure one seat in the coupée, 
the rest in the interieur. What gen- 
tleman would kindly exchange his seat 
in the interieur for a better? Richards 
and Villiams. were inseparable—Da- 
mon and Pythias—it would not be en- 
tertainedforamoment. A snuff-colour- 
ed little gentleman inthe corneratonce 
responded to the call. He wasalone. 
Messieurs were friends, and did not 
wish to be separated, He would go, 
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Bows were disposed of in proper 
proportion ; the larger number com- 
ing from the shoulders and shirt front 
of the burly gentleman, the snuff- 
coloured only noticing each second 
ponderous bow by a jerk of the head 
and half the neck. Then came for- 
ward “the fare,” as she would be 
denominated in police parlance, a 
little lady of sallow complexion and 
jaundice eye; then a person that 
always addressed the sallow lady 
as “Signora ;” then (oh, Saint 
Job!) a boy of four years of age; 
then, lastly, the burly gentle- 
man. But one of the passengers is 
not yet mentioned, because one does 
not like to think of her so long as it 
is possible to avoid it. She was an 
elderly female, made up of scraps of 
created matter notoriginally intended 
to enter into such close relationship. 
Her bonnet looked very like one of 
these leatherwork flowers that young 
ladies make as exerescences for pic- 
ture-frames. Her hair was not her 
own, nor were her teeth. A stuffy- 
looking chest, and legs that were al- 
ways in need of adjustment by con- 
cert with the opposite fellow-pas- 
senger, prepare you to guess that she 
had a ens She and it had 
a cap in it, which she had, on enter- 
ing the vehicle, removed from the 
outside of her wig, and accommodated 
with an inside place in this band- 
box. The evening was, as we said, 
lovely ; and so long as the sun con- 
tinued to look warm, the windows 
were left open, and we had so much 
air as enabled us to breathe. But 
when the sun set, our miseries com- 
menced, Richards sat on the same 
side with the old lady. Next to 
Villiams was the burly gentleman 
with the child on his knee. The 
child would insist on looking out of 
the window, which could not be done 
without lying upon poor Williams, 
and great was the commiseration that 
thoughtful Richards bestowed on his 
friend. But a worse fate was in store 
for both. It was hinted by the old 
lady that it was becoming cold; a 
moving account was given of a late 
attack of rheumatism, from which 
she had scarcely recovered. She re- 
quested the signor to put up the 
window. ‘Per corpo,” muttered the 
burly gentleman. The situation was, 
however, inevitable. Every window 
was shut up ! 
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Richards was gasping. The black 
hole of Calcutta was airy com to 
this chamber of horrors. It grew 
dark. Richards thought he might 
smuggle open an inch of the window. 
There was an immediate exclamation. 
Tt was shut up. He wriggled, used 

ood masculine English as a safety- 
valve to his feelings, but his lungs 
were atill umrelieved. Drearily, 
sleeplessly, half stifled, we wore the 
night on. ‘“ What is the use of 
science,” exclaimed Villiams, “if it 
has no remedy for such a condition as 
ours? It is not, as philosophers have 
it, a singular effect. I have a ven- 
tilator in my hat, and my hat in 
the hammock, where it ought to have 
full play, but it is of no earthly—no 
airy use.” ‘‘ Morning is breaking,” 
sighed Richards, in reply, and smitten 
with a sudden enthusiasm, he opened 
the window, with the romantic r> 
mark, “bella Aurora!” A cry like 
that of a teething weazel compelled 
the man of peace to shut it incon- 
tinent. 

But “bella Aurora,” despite our 
tormentor, advanced. The child woke 
up, got hungry, was stuffed with 
bread, and drenched with vin or- 
dinaire and water, and, as a natural 
consequence, got very sick. It was 
then necessary to open a window 
that the poor child might be extruded, 
and our condition may be imagined 
when we confess that we rejoiced in 
the disgusting ordeal, because it let in 
some air. We were now, however, 
near the crest of the mountain, and 
soon proceeding at so slow a climbing 
pace that one could walk. Oh! it 
was worth enduring the long night’s 
wretchedness to reach the brow of 
that hill, and see, as we did see, the 
sun rise in the Appenines. A mist 
rolled up like a curtain of down, and 
the rich green slopes, the precipitous 
peaks, the fringes of brushwood, and 
gradually but rapidly the valleys, 
with their clothing of fig, vine, olive, 
all stood out as if they had been 
softly uncovered while asleep, and had 
scarce yet awaked to daily life. The 
burst of the morning song of the 
birds ; the cuckoo, which we first 
heard at this point; the incessant 
chirp of the cicada—oh, it was musio! 
and never did air seem so laden with 
perfume as did that breath of morn 
at Covigliajo. Here was had some 
breakfast, and a large walking party 
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formed and preceded the diligence 
for an hour’s walk. Our burly friend 
spoke very freely of Papal obstruc- 
tiveness to all projects of civilization. 
He gave some account of our tor- 
mentor of the interieur. Her hus- 
band lives, itseems, at Florence. She 
is fond of travelling, and always goes 
without monsieur. We insinuated 
that he wasa wise man. “ Yes,” said 
he. “I would permit her to travel, 
if I were her husband.” At Pianoro 
* we met a procession in the street of 
the village. It was Ascension day, 
and by a coincidence a local féte day 
also. The Coryphzeus was a hideous 
looking priest. He hada small tract 
in his hand to assist his memory, and 
by its aid went through the Litany, 
at intervals in which the crowd re- 
sponded with what was meant for 
“Ora pro nobis!” <A filthy country- 
lout carried a filthier banner, 
very like a tattered kite, with its 
skeleton in the form of across ; whilst 
the filthiest boy in the crowd followed 
with a wooden crucifix. The followers 
were all in the uniform of Falstaff’s 
army, and on the outskirts hovered a 
troop of beggars, who assailed us as 
we stopped to change horses. 
We proceeded without incident 


through a magnificent country, our 


dliligenee being d 
by relays of bullocks, and in seventeen 
hours from the time we left Florence 
reached Bologna. 

All the shops were shut, and the 
‘whole —— keeping holiday. 
But though a was thus paid to 
Ascension Day that is never paid by 
the Bolognese to Sunday, there was 
a low tent-like theatre pitched close 
tto one of the churches, which was 
drawing crowds. Madonnas reappear 
here ia great numbers. We observed 
them as soon as we entered the Papal 
territo’ laced at intervals along 
the Sabesel, raised on poles, at- 
tached to trees, sometimes with a 
stone shed to keep off the rain, always 
with a lantern and artificial flowers in 
front of the picture or image. Bo- 
logna is a city of collonades, You can 
walk almost the whole city, from one 
end to the other, protected by them 
from sun or rain. There seems, how- 
ever, a blightupon it. Its churches are 
wretched, its public buildings con- 
temptible. 

e went immediately on our ar- 
rival to the Accademia delle Belle 


up the hills 
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Arte, and by a douceur to the at- 
tendant got admission to its gallery. 
The principal gems of the Bolognese 
school are all collected here. Guido 
is only here to be studied. A gentle- 
on who had travelled with us from 
lorence prepared us to ex a rich 
treat in this gallery. “ There,” he 
said, “ you will find none but genuine 
Guidos under his name. I have in 
my possession a letter written by 
Guido’s brother to that great artist, 
in which he laments the reckless way 
in which the name of Guido was, 
even in his lifetime, used to sell pic- 
tures that he had never touched. If 
he had had a hundred arms, like 
Briareus, he could not have painted 
one-half of the pictures that are called 
his.” The style of the Caracci is only 
to be fairly judged of by their paint- 
ings in this er Those of Anni- 
e, especially, as exhibited else- 
where, are hardly remarkable for 
anything but coarse boldness. Here 
it were impossible to particularize. 
All are gems. The history of the 
Bolognese school is sufficient to es- 
tablish the genuineness of these mas- 
oT productions, and an inspection 
of them will make them a treasured 
memory, no matter whose names they 
may bear. Rafaelle’s Santa Cecilia is 
never to be forgotten, though there are 
suspicions that it has been touched by 
another hand; whilst some of the 
pieces by Guercino would make the 
reputation of any gallery. With dif- 
ficulty we dragged ourselves away 
from this incomparable collection, 
and joined our snuff-coloured friend 
at a capital dinner. He turned out 
to be a German—a dry humourist—a 
most agreeable companion, and a oa 
cious bad traveller, as one would be 
ready to suspect when it is recorded 
that the next day he went to Ferrara 
by voiture, and his bag, a small one, 
containing his all, to Mantua by di- 
ligence! In the evening we strolled 
through the city. Thechurches were 
all shut, with the exception of that of 
San Stefano. Itis composed of seven 
churches, clustered together after a 
most ancient model. It is supposed 
to be the only relic of this aggregation 
in Italy. Vespers were being cele- 
brated in one of the seven little 
chapels ; a small organ, well played, 
was stationed in a deep niche on one 
side of the altar, the entrance being 
through a narrow door, The choir 
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seemed amateur, anid sang execrably. 
The whole troop, at the conclusion of 
the choral service, knelt in front of 
the altar, while one of the priests re- 
cited in monotone a very highly-co- 
loured description of the Selina of 
the Virgin when she saw her son 
dead, and her exultation when he 
ascended. Two little boys, in short 
and not very clean surplices, enjoyed 
an unique amusement during the 
choral service. They were in the 
atrium round which the chapels are 
built, and had got hold of a censer, the 
fire of which was still alive. The game 
seemed to be, so to swing the imple- 
ment as that the pan, arrested in 
mid-air, should act as a sling, and 
project the coals at a given mark. 
One who seemed the stronger took 
rather a long innings. <A tussle en- 
sued, and censer, coals, and youthful 
acolytes rolled on the flags together. 
This took place within a few feet of 
the ministrant ; in the outer air, how- 
ever, and separated by a glass door 
from the worshippers. 

Up at half-past three o’clock in the 
grey morning, and at four started for 
Mantua. The diligence was a pecu- 
liarly comfortable one, The country 
through which we is like a 
well and skilfully cultivated garden. 
It is flat as a bowling-green. To lay 
down sleepers and rails on the mag- 
nificent roads is all that would be 
needed to turn them into railroads. 
The cultivation is in patches, lying, 
however, symmetrical to the line of 
road, Mulberry trees are here 
abundant, the vine exquisitely grace- 
ful, as it hangs in festoons from tree 
to tree; the crops most luxuriant, 
and the land, even on the headland 
bordering the road, scrupulously freed 
from weeds. The peasants were most 
industriously occupied in hoeing, 
oe mulberry-leaves, drawing 

ome their hay, and other sunny em- 
ployments. The rice fields were to 
us a new feature in agriculture. They 
are very extensive in the neighbour- 
hood of Bologna. There was some 
delay in wae from the Bolognese 
through Modena, but at length we 
reached the banks of the Po. Most 
unromantic is the river: yellow—oh, 
how yellow! The diligence was 
drawn and the passengers stepped on 
to a platform resting on two heavy 
boats lashed together, and no sooner 
did the boatmen cast off, than we 
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moved slowly across the river by a 
composition of forces; the stream 
making an available angle with a 
—— er on masts rising from 
a line of boats, the last being anchored 
in the river. After a third visa, we 
were permitted to enter Mantua at 
about four o’clock. The fortifications 
are of immense strength. The fosse, 
taking advantage of the lake, here a 
beautiful sheet of water, is deep and 
well placed. The draw-bridges, 
covered-ways, and every contrivance 
for defence a in the most 

rfect. order. If Virgil were to see 

is birth-place, it is probable he 
would find something more pitiable 
in its present condition than its vi- 
cinity to Cremona. An omnibus 
brought us from the town to the rail- 
way-station, and we left by the seven 
o’clock train for Verona. It was 
quite dark when we reached the latter 
city, and we could with difficulty get 
rid of the four hours which one must 
wait here, if he would get on to 
Venice that same night. e strolled 
into the city, saw all we could by gas- 
light, admired its side paths and 
cleanliness, tried its coffee, and re- 
turned to the station to wait for the 
train. Poor Villiams got to sleep on 
a bench. The sleep one gets on a 
deal board is very sweet—cause why? 
One must be very sleepy to get any 
under such circumstances, and it is 
the necessity for sleep that sweetens 
it. What asavage he must be who 
would needlessly awaken a man who is 
found fast asleep upon a hard 
board! Yet such was the treatment 
the r gentleman experienced at 
the hands of his friend and fellow- 
traveller. “TI say, old fellow!” cried 
Richards, ‘Wha’, wha’ train? 
Who?” gulped Villiams, roused to 
consciousness of things in a general 
way. “Taste this, old chap !” said 
Richards, and to the unresisting lips 
of his comrade, yet dewy with sleep, 
was pressed the cold rim of a pewter 
measure, an inclination —- to the 
same, and he was compelled to swal- 
low, in order to save the front of his 
only clean shirt, a large mouthful of 
the bitterest potion that ever was ad- 
ministered by an allopathist. “ Beer, 
old fellow,” explained Richards. “T 
have had a great talk with a man in 
the coffee-room, and he gave me a 
taste of his beer, and I wished you to 
have some!” The explanation was 
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necessary. It prevented Villiams 
with returning breath from asking 
what he had = to merit ss wan- 
ton cruelty. e@ was oroughly 
awakened, and jots down the pre- 
scription for the advantage of those 
who may wish to rouse a traveller 
thoroughly, and save “ boots” a se- 
eond journey to his bed-room. The 
bell rang, and we rushed to our 
places, and with feelings of intense 
expectation kept.a look out for Venice. 
It was still only three o’clock when 
we reached the terminus. All was 
dusk. Oh! for a moon. No, we 
must wait the sun’s convenience. 
Meantime we could see enough to 
make it worth our while to learn the 
lan of the city. So off we started, 

wing di of our bags at the 
station. e traveller can walk nine- 
teen-twentieths of Venice. The se- 
venty-two islands on which it is built 
can only be traversed on foot, and 
there are bridges from one to another, 
which enable the foot passenger to 
explore the city, though not so readily 
to reach, it may be, a required point. 


On we went along through 
streets, down lanes ‘slain, round 
churches; met no bravos, heard no 
serenaders. Light increased. The 


uaint relics of an architecture, which 
Ganaletti has made familiar to every 
loverofart,nowcameout. In the most 
secluded streets, a window, a spiral 


illez, a moulding arrested our eye. 
ahe city rising out of the water stole 
y on our attention ; till, as 
we looked at a once gorgeous palace, 
a rose-coloured light tipped its balus- 
trades, the sun rose on Venice, 
—~ a scene that the pencil, much 
the pen, can never describe. We 
feared to be di inted in Venice. 
We felt that the had not been 
told us. Hunger asserted its claims. 
It was too early yet to get café-au- 
lait ; for this reason, the milk had not 
arrived, and the Venetians live on 
cow's milk just like common land- 
lubbers. So after one or two fruitless 
attempts, we fell back on the feast of 
reason, and suddenly recollected we 
= ae -_ ow - St. Mark's. 
e inqui rst r- 
which was the way to ta Rint 
“* Look down, signor,” said he ; “‘fol- 
low that.” “We looked down, and saw 
a most ingenious contrivance, which 
we can recommend to home corpora- 
tions, A double curb of white marble 
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is set in, flush with the flagged pave- 
ment of the street. This runs con- 
tinuously through streets, lanes, alleys, 
across bridges, marking the direct and 
shortest way from the station of the 
railway to the Rialto. Thus the foot 
page (and except he take a gon- 
ola, every man in Venice must goon 
foot) loses no time in inquiring his 
way, nor can he, if he uses his eyea, 
go astray in wending from the strada 
errata to the Rialto, or rushing back 
again to catchatrain. To the Rialto 
accordingly we found our way, and 
there, for the firsttime, saw the Grand 
anal, and Venice alive. 

Gondolas were now shooting u 
and down, the market filled wi 
buyers and sellers, exhibiting speci- 
mens of all the costumes imaginable ; 
and all was so silent, so much busi- 
ness without the rumble of a wheel— 
it is this that strikes one as so unique 
in Venice, takes away almost the feel- 
—< reality from what one sees. 

o the Piazza San Marco. Readily 
did we obtain direction, and once 
there, we felt as if a goal had been 
reached in our wanderings, a sight 
obtained for which all our little 
troubles were a probation to be ex- 
— The Cathedral, the Doge's 

‘alace,—look round—the Campanile, 
the Library. Walk round the Palace. 
Observe the inlaid marbles of the 
wall-veil, the collonade, the Bridge of 
Sighs, and the massive dungeon to 
which it leads. There are grouped 
together, objects of such exceeding 
beauty and interest, that the mind is 
wearied in the effort to find them 
each a place. Fortunately we found 
a café within full view of the entrance 
to St. Mark’s, and after refreshment 
sallied forth and took a gondola. To 
lie luxuriously on the cushions and 
look out as you glide along is indeed 
enjoyable, but we had not time for 
this. We had a list of churches to be 
visited, and pictures to be seen. 
we went to work systematically, but 
cannot pretend with equal system to 

ive the result. The church of Santa 
Maria della Salute, and Tintoretto’s 
magnificent picture of the mar- 
riage in Cana, are not to be for- 
gotten. Mr. Ruskin’s comment 
should be read by every one—those 
who have not seen, that they may 
have some idea of the wondrous exe- 
cution of this picture ; those whomay 
see, that they may be prepared to ap- 
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jiate it.  “‘ It is,” he says, “ per- 

ps the most perfect example that 
human art has produced of the ut- 
most possible force and sharpness of 
shadow, united with richness of local 
colour.” It is said by Lazari to be 
the only picture of Tintoretto which 
he si with his own name. A 
remark of the former brilliant author 
on the church itself struck us as we 
looked paycde ingg me ing from the 
seneting ondo. n. the opposite 
side of f, : Giudecca is a small a 
celebrated among renaissance archi- 
tects as of P ian design, but 
which would hardly attractthe notice 
of the general observer, unless on 
account of the picture by John Bel- 
lini which it contains ; in order to see 
which the traveller may remember 
to have been taken across the Giu- 
decca to the church of the “ Reden- 
tore.” But he ong carefully to com- 
pare these two buildings with each 
other ; the one built “ to the Virgin,” 
the other “ to the Redeemer” (also a 
votive offering after the cessation of 
the plague of 1576), The one, the 
most conspicuous church in Venice ; 
its dome, the principal one by which 
she is first discerned rising out of 
the distant sea: the other, small and 
contemptible, on a suburban island, 
and only becoming an object of in- 
terest because it contains three small 
pictures! For in the relative magni- 
tude and conspicuousness of these 
two buildings, we have an accurate 
index of the relative importance of 
the ideas of the Madonna and of 
Christ in the modern Italian mind.” 
Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frati is 
visited for the sake of Canova’s tomb 
by himself. We agreed that whilst 
its execution is superb, a more absurd, 
mindless, affected piece of monumental 
statuary we never seen, In- 
deed, with the exception of the monu- 
ment to Titian in this church, there 
is not one example of tasteful design 
among its many and richly-finished 
marbles. That to Pietro Bernardo, 
the execution of which is marvellous, 
is in conception execrable. We were 
irresistibly reminded of Ruskin’s 
comment on this composition— The 
fruit and flowers which arrest the 
attention of the may well 
arrest the traveller’s also.” e did 


admire, but it was with a laugh. 
But we could linger for ever among 
the treasures of art that are hid away 
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in these churches, which are, both 
for the preservation and the exhibi- 
tion of pictures, the worst imaginable 
depositaries. Besmoked with incense, 
or stuck up in corners religiously 
dim, or half-covered with a tawdry 
Palladian altar-piece, itself, more- 
over, ragged with paper artificial 
flowers, or railed in by a rank of 
i ly burned wax candles—such 
is the treatment of some of the noblest 
offerings that human genius evermade 
at the shrine of a sensuous religion. 
There is nothing so souring to the 
temper of any lover of art as to be 
obliged to spell out some noble pic- 
ture, and try to conceive what it 
would be if there were light enough 
to read it. To argue perforce from 
mere details reached by a step-ladder, 
the effect of some careful study 
whose teachings were made to de- 
a on the relation of parts, not the 
utch finish of mere accessories. To the 
Doge’s palace then. Here Tintoretto 
may be studied ; there is his “ Para- 
dise.” It oceupies the whole ex- 
treme end of the great council cham- 
ber. There are at least 300 impor- 
tant figures in it. It is fresh and 
bright tea wonder. There is a calm 
air of happiness about it, that makes 
you feel the voice of the garrulous 
custode out of character with the 
impression that, in spite of his volu- 
bility, steals over you.. You would 
wish to be alone with the picture. 
“It is,” says a high authority, “the 
most precious thing that Venice pos- 
sesses.” Passon, and mourn over the 
madness that committed such pre- 
cious conceptions toso frail a material 
as plaister. There are in the Sala 
delle Quatro Porte the ruins of Tin- 
toretto’s most magnificent works. 
Others will be shown you that. tra- 
velled to the Louvre at the bidding 
of Napoleon, and suffered so severely 
in the attempted transfer, that a 
were scarcely worth bringing 
in. There you see one of the 
noblest pictures in the world—Bae- 
chus and Ariadne. But it is disap- 
pearing ; the direct sunlight is blot- 
ting it out. As you look in sadness 
at these monuments of genius crum- 
bling and dying for want of a skilled 
and loving qeendinsip, you can 
hear the heavy tread of the Austrian 
soldier, as he mounts guard not on 
Venice, but on the Venetian. One 
execrates the grasping avidity that 
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disregarded the safety of the picture, 
provided that, even in ruins, it 

the galleries of the Tuilleries ; but it 
was a generous emotion, when set 
beside the barbarous indifference that 
suffers these glorious works to perish 
through neglect. Of course we saw 
the Giant’s Staircase—Marino Fali- 
ero’s empty space—the place of his 
execution, and all such chartered 
sights ; but time pressed, so we hur- 
ried into the cathedral, and there, 
inch by inch, examined that “ golden 
temple.” Nowhere have weseen such 
a happy use of mosaics. On the ex- 
terior of churches they are very rare ; 
here they are as beautiful as rare. 
There is a history in every niche ; a 
tale of interest in every slab of that 
sunkenand irregularpavement. Every 
available moment was spent here ; 
nor was it till the clock warned us 
that we should be left behind if we 
did not run for the train, that we 
dragged ourselves sadly from the 
cathedral, took one more lingering 
look at the palace, and made for the 
marble guide; we found it, and 
reached the station just in the nick 
of time. Off for Milan, which we 
reached at half-past six o’clock next 
morning. 

The cathedral was sought out early. 
It is a forest of white marble; not 
veneered as at Pisa, Florence, and 
elsewhere, but solid. It is so ex- 
— in the execution, so holy in 

e impression it leaves, that one re- 
grets that it cannot be pronounced 
true to style. It is, in fact, a mon- 
ster. There are balustrades that are 
Grecian ; overdoors and beneath win- 
dows that are gothic ; whilst in the 
interior a west window, in violent re- 
bellion against all rules of either 
style, arrests the eye by its fine paint- 
ingthe momentone moves towardsthe 
doorfrom the high altar. Yet theclus- 
tering pillars with their capitals ex- 
foliating in human figures of colossal 
size ; the five aisles and their count- 
less changes of cross lights; the 
choir, the rood screen, and stalls, 
form a perspective constructed with 
matchless skill. Criticism is abashed 
when it attempts to discharge its 
duty, especially if the attempt be 
made when the shrine is furnished 
with ministrant priests, and music 
floats on the incensed air, like the 
subdued utterance of the genius of 
the place, It was Sunday, 
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was being celebrated ; the choir was 

rfection. One boy’s voice was thrill. 
ing in its effect. He was a mere 
child; and we took up a ition 
which commanded a view of his per- 
son, before we could believe that a 
youthful voice was capable of such 
finish. The light is managed admira- 
bly. Three windows of most elabo- 
rately painted glass are soplaced, that, 
though of the same size, each fills ex- 
actly the seeming but unequal breadth 
of the central and two greater side 
aisles. This is done by placing them 
on three sides of a regular octagon, 
which is the terminal figure of the 
east end of the cathedral. The light 
that reaches the high altar from these 
windows is very minute, and so 
that of wax candles is not merely 
scenic, but n Place, then, 
one figure in the centre before the 
high altar; arrange a number of 
others in equal proportions on either 
side ; let those on the wings be taller 
and more removed from the altar 
than those towards the central figure; 
apply a similar rule to the wax 
lights; let incense ascend in pulses 
of cloud, and float over the whole 

up: and as a vocal expression, 
(for all else is dumb, the Host is 
being elevated) let music steal in 
soft strains, then swell and grow into 
a mimic chorus of voices, whilst 
every knee is bent and every eye 
raised in adoration—you have a 
scene in Milan cath » which, as a 
scene, seems to want nothing. But 
there were two heretics on that Sab- 
bath, witnesses of that moving repre- 
sentation, and they whis words 
which embodied a protest in the 
name of Him who was dishonored by 
this artistic ritual ; whilst eve 
canon of sensual taste was satisfied, 
a purer and truer principle pro- 
nounced every misplaced beauty a 
deformity, and amid all this divinest 
artifice felt that “nevertheless the 
Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands.” 

There are two pulpits in Milan 
cathedral. They are circular bal- 
conies running round the pillars of 
the rood screen. In the north the 
= and gospel were read. From 
the south a preacher delivered his 
sermon with elegance and fervour. 
It was divided into three heads, and 
between each he took a rest of about 
a minute, The last was evidently 
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the most ersten, for he took more 
breath and leaned over the side of 
the pulpit to see if his agents were 
ready for their work, before he began 
part third. Satisfied that all was in 
readiness he started, and at the same 
moment two vergers, with rods about 
as long as salmon-rods, and bags sus- 
pended at the ends of them, began to 
move among the underwood of chairs, 
and shake the bags close to the noses 
of the audience. Not many seemed 
to respond to the gentle hint, and in- 
deed some understood it as a signal 
to move doorwards, ourselves among 
the number. We went into one or 
two other churches and heard some 
good music, but we were anxious to 
see the Arco di Pace, and to it we 
wended our way across a magnificent 
parade ground. The arch is superb, 
and the group that surmounts it 
faultless; both, however, so well 
known that we say no more, but 
would apply gladly some of the secret 
service money to the bearing the ex- 
penses of certain commissioners to 
and from Milan, that they may see 
an arch anda bronze group on the 
top of it. Why London should boast 
no finer arch that on Constitu- 
tion Hill, we can only account for 
by supposing either that our masters 
have never been in Milan ; or, if they 
have, they would think scorn to bor- 
row an idea full grown from a fo- 
reigner. 

tarted at three o’clock by rail for 
Como. It is acharming spot. Walk 
up the hill towards Bellinzona : the 
view down on the town and lake is 
one of the most peaceful you will 
see on this earth. Till we reached 
Bellinzona we were comfortable 
enough. The diligence was admir- 
oo cupenied and not too full; but 
at inzona we took in our load— 


two priests and two laymen. The 

interior was like the inside of a good 

sized mail-coach, and we were accord- 

ingly fearfully crushed. After the 

usual grumbling, all addressed them- 

selves to ne. ee was very 
t 


noisy. One of the priests snored him 
down, woke his fellows, woke him- 
self. It was like a young earthquake. 
Villiams slept none except one leg: 
in the attempt to awake it, his op- 
posite got a slight kick in the shin. 
All shumbered on till daybreak, when 
the wretched Villiams got out, and 
walked for an hour. We had by that 
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time reached the foot of the St. Gott- 
hard and were climbing very slowly. 
The rocks were very grand in their 
precipitous loneliness. Scarce a tree 
to be seen: the twm septen- 
trionale grew in the crevices in great 
abundance ; some woodsia alpina 
showed here and there: the alpine 
auricua with its exquisite rose- 
coloured blossom clung in wild pro- 
fusion to every patch of bare earth. 
Soon we reached the snow; a little 
farther on, and we were in the midst 
of a heavy fall of snow which lasted 
for three hours. The pass had been 
only four days opened for wheels, and 
was still in places scarcely ble. 
For more than an hour the diligence 
rolled slowly between walls of snow 
fully ten feet deep. Several times 
was obliged to stop till help was pro- 
cured to clear the snow from hen 
it. At length we reached the sum- 
mit, and after a short stop to breathe, 
the nile coeneanes the descent 
at a rattling pace. oO can ever 
forget the strange wild scene that 
presents itself piecemeal as the road 
wheels him round and round, and 
now the black mountain, now the 
narrow river, now the rushing 
torrent, now the laughing plain 
below are successively exhibited, a 
sort of cyclorama in which the spec- 
tator is unrolled instead of the spec- 
tacle. The gorge through which the 
recess rushes is inexpressibly d. 
Just as we reached the Devil’s Bridge 
a diligence that was following ours 
met with some mischance, and our 
conducteur calleda halt that he might 
lend those in distress a hand: we all 
tumbled out, and rushed to get a view 
of this most impressive scene ; were it 
not for this, we should only have 
had a glimpse of the bridge as we 
passed in acanter. We were obliged 
to return to our places like naughty 
children, and were shut in by the 
conducteur with a bang. On till we 
reached Fluellen, where we took 
steamer and sailed up the lake of 
Lucerne. Saw William Tell’s chapel, 
Mount Pilatus, and the Righi to great 
advantage, and reached Lucerne with 
broad daylight, making the hotel 
Suisse our head-quarters. A cleaner, 
more elegantly appointed hotel we 
never entered—dinner excellent, and 
the beds most likely everything that 
they ought to be. We have con- 
scientious objections to saying any- 
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thing about them, ectly aware 
that if they had re like that 
of St. Rose of Lima, “ composed of 
knotty pieces of wood mixed with 
broken crockery,” we should have 
 ¥ upon them soundly. All we 
ill say therefore is, that we slept— 
rather ; and at half past four o’clock 
in the morning left the said beds 
very unwillingly to start for Basle, 
which we did at half past five o’clock. 
The last peep at the lake was worth 
a world of petty inconveniences— 
among which we reckon this—that 
we had no breakfast at starting, nor 
no prospect of any till eleven o’clock. 
There was not one ruffle on the face 
of the lake, it was like polished glass 
—and soblue! The morning bright 
but not garish, and we in the best of 
health and spirits. The terminus is 
not yet built at Lucerne, so a dili- 
gence took us tothe temporary station 
a short distance from the town, and 
we “ embarked” for Basle. The 
earri are fitted up with comfort 
and fegence. A door at each end 
admits to an aisle, on either side of 
which at right angles are seats: thus 
landing places are not needed at the 
several stations, as in our method of 
construction. The stations are fine 
specimens of Swiss wood building. 
As we proceeded at a good pace, the 
farmsteads formed a frequent picture 
of still life, where happiness, if it 
depend on outward circumstances, 
seems to lie within the reach of the 
pencil. The roofs are often a hideous 
a. We reached Olten at 
past nine o’clock,and were obliged 

to take diligence for Sissach, the 
tunnel being not at that time com- 
pleted. This gave us an opportunity 
of seeing the valley from above, and 
it was worth the inconvenience which 
it cost us. Villiams took a sketch of 
the dress of a Swiss girl, with her 
stomacher and silver chains. The 
asthetic principles that regulated her 
choice of colours puzzled and beguiled 
the poor gentleman so that he almost 
forgot he had not breakfasted. We 
arrived at Basle in a shower of rain, 
and thought of nothing but déjefiner, 
which we had in company with two 
very intelligent Frenchmen, and at 
a little after one o'clock we started 
for Strasburg. In our carriage were 
two French artillerymen who were 
acquainted with the country. They 
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pointed out every object of interest 
which could be seen in a very flat, 
and not v fertile country. We 
had a good view of the Vosges moun- 
tains, the peaks of many of them 
crowned with turrets of castles, some 
of which were of great age. How 
we could leave the country without 
a visit to these mountains excited the 
wonder of ourmilitary friends. ‘“‘ Why, 
messieurs, you could pass a fortnight 
at least among them.” We saw them 
through a down-pour of rain. They 
had recollections of boyhood among 
them. The rain continued all evening. 
Strasburg therefore did not look 
well—indeed we had barely time to 
see its cathedral. One was prepared 
to expect a glorious disproportion 
between the tower and the body of 
the edifice—but not such a dispropor- 
tion. Nothing can equal the ex- 
quisite workmanship displayed : its 
marvellous ener ype its stone-lace 
work are beyond praise ; but the 
= looks too short for the height of 
the tower, and the cathedral is only a 
shed at the base of the tower. Of 
course we had the clock, one of the 
wonders of the world, explained to 
us, and what is rare in a cicerone, 
well explained—and we made a hasty 
retreat in search of coffee. We 
turned into the “ Café des Mille 
Colonnes,” and had as usual excellent 
coffee. Two young ladies who were 
enthroned at the bar seemed on very 
familiar terms with the guests. There 
were card parties, backgammon, and 
chess players in every corner—much 
noise, more drinking of stronger 
beverage than coffee ; but all seem- 
ingly confined within certain intel- 
ligible limits. There was not one 
who appeared to have had too much 
of the = things that flowed 
around. Indeed we were the only 
intemperate guests there, for we 
stowed away a quantity of eatables 
and coffee that found a very poor 
apology in our early déjefiner. 

Off for Paris. Thirteen hours car- 
ried us through the yw * of — 
champagne bac! in to this beau- 
tiful city, and iaodeen available 
moment was passed in retracing 
former impressions. We slept every 
inch of the road to Dieppe, and after 
a very pleasant and smooth passage 
landed at Newhaven, whose custom- 
house officers have become positively 
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at London-bridge, exactly four weeks 
from the day we left it. 

Courteous reader! hast ever looked 
at a stereoscopic picture outside the 
wonderful instrument which gives 
this name to the piece? Diverse, 
yet the same, are these twin represen- 
tations. The one shows more of the 
relief of the right, the other more of 
that of the left side of the object, but 
both agree in the surface lines, as it 
were ; and, in the instrument, 
each lends to the other what is its 
own ‘“peculium”—the scanty produce 
of leisure hours stolen from bondage— 
and makes common causein conjuring 
the statuesque reality out of the one- 
sided phantasy. Such should fellow- 
Sordion be. Diverse enough in 
taste and acquirement to correct the 
influence of one-sided views to which 
all are slaves more or less ; but en- 
dowed with that candid and genial 
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ait that makes theeasential features 
of every subject of thought or con- 
verse the eagerly sought ground of 
harmonious intercommunion. With- 
out the former qualification, there will 
be no breadth of view—without the 
latter, no interchange. 

Just so much, and only so much, 
difference has ever had place between 
the brother travellers who have nar- 
rated their adventures for your grati- 
fication ; and if you would exact a 
rigid oie of the illustration, 
it is at d. The moral stereoscope 
was not wanting to harmonize diverse 
but not dissentient views. It is 
found in a brotherly regard of which 
one of the two at least is proud, and 
in which both rejoice. 


Felices ter et amplius 

Quos irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniis 

Suprema citius solvet amor die. 
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THERE is a little street in the city of 
London, running off from one of its 
ome thoroughfares, and filled all 
ay with the thunder of wheel and 
hoof, wherein, although business of 
large firms is carried on almost in 
every house, no cab nor cart can 
pass another, so broad is the pave- 
ment, and so narrow is the way. 
The houses are so tall that the slant 
rays of the sun can never reach down 
to their lower stories ; and at high 
noon-day so much do they overhang, 
with their huge penthouses, from 
beneath which the cranes haul their 
mighty burthens from below, that 
there is very little light in Blank- 
street even then. Dark and hideous 
enough it is throughout the winter 
time ; the very snow, before it reaches 
the footway, is black .and rotten- 
looking, and indeed can scarcely be 
said to fall at all, but drops down in 
a half-melted state from the Per 
ing eaves upon the nger by day, 
and in the night-time keeps awake 
light sleepers with its monotonous 
thud. Nor do the many shadows in 


Blank-street keep it cool in summer 
time, for the air itself can scarcely 
find there any room to stir: a very 
unpleasant place of residence, upon 
the whole, for twelvemonth after 
twelvemonth of existence ; and for all 
the hurry of commerce and throng of 
population about it, exceedingly re- 
sembling the being buried alive. But 
generations had been born and lived 
and died in Blank-street, without 
feeling its suffocation too intense, or 
indeed very inconvenient ; they had 
made money, and more money, and 
more still, which is a very agreeable 
occupation, for all the years of their 
life. And when they had all but 
made as much as they desired, when 
there wanted but a very little to com- 
plete the handsome competence which 
was never quite handsome enough to 
retire upon, then—they died. The 
one or two exceptional cases of men 
of business there, who had with- 
drawn their names from this or that 
firm in time, and had bought them 
houses elsewhere, out of the din of 
town, were not of a nature to en- 
courage others to do the same. They 
had got tired of what te them was 
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anything but ease, in a few months, 
and would often come up in their 
private broughams, or be dropped at 
the corner of Blank-street by the 
omnibuses, to hunt the close, dull 
office, or the dusty warehouse, in 
which they had no longer any con- 
cern. 

The Brothers Treadwill, Candle 
Manufacturers, had had premises in 
Blank-street for the last hundred 
years, and had no intention that any 
one had ever heard, of vacating them 
for the next few centuries or so to 
come. Their own wicks had been in 
reality long burnt down; they had 
both been dead and buried years 
ago, but in their name the business 
still went on, and flourished under 
the m ment and sole control of 
one Obadiah Spanall. One of the 
brothers had married, and begotten 
two children, whose sex, however, 
was far from being satisfactory to 
their progenitor ; nor was it until the 
two young females were themselves 
wedded, and the younger had borne 
ason, that the firm recovered from its 
disappointment, and expressed itself 
as satisfied. Nor indeed was this to 
be wondered at; for although, when 
a great.landholder has no male off- 
spring, it is no such great matter, 
inasmuch as a girl can succeed to any 
amount of property as well as a boy, 
a tallow manufactory must needs 
have a masculine head to superintend 
it, and Mr. Obadiah Spanall was 
just the man. He had married the 
eldest daughter, Rachael Treadwill, 
who was childless ; and Mr. Henry 
Favor, his sometime partner, had 
married the younger, Lucy. This 
latter gentleman was an easy-going 
unbusiness-like person, given to hos- 
pitality to a degree that would have 

me a bishop, but with an un- 
discerning profuseness of welcome 
that gained him no friends. A kind 
husband, a loving father, and a jolly 
companion, Se: Sever was yet rather 
a useless partner in the tallow trade. 
If he had not left everything in 
Obadiah’s hands, he would have Some 
a positive hindrance; as it was, he 
was far from being a help ; and when 
he slipped out of this mortal mould, 
and was put in “ store” in the church- 
, the Treadwill Brothers, Candle 
anufacturers, flourished all the bet- 
ter for it. He had oo his 
surviving partaer, Mr. Spanall, to be 
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the guardian of his boy Harry, then 
about fourteen years old. And the 
childless Obadiah, who, for all his 
rugged nature, liked the lad almost 
as his own son, was fully determined 
to do his duty by him. This mainly 
consisted, in the old man’s eyes, in 
diligently teaching him his trade, 
and in admitting him into partner- 
ship with himself when he should 
have reached the proper age; at 
which time certain moneys would 
become due to him, which meanwhile 
the firm had the advantage of using. 
The boy had been hitherto, Obadia 
considered, somewhat spoilt, in being 
= to read almost any book 

e pleased, and to shut himself up 
alone in his bedroom, or elsewhere, 
to copy sketches—an amusement of 
which he was particularly fond. Be- 
= this, and from what he saw of 

im sometimes after dinner, when he 
always behaved well and respectfully, 
Mr. Spanall, although he had so great 
a regard for the youth, knew little of 
his pursuits and character. About a 
week after the father’s burial, he 
sent for the boy into his little sanc- 
tum, a glass-case within the ware- 
house, where now only oneof the two 
stools remained occupied, from whose 
elevation all who went and came, 
and nearly all that was done in the 
vast place, could be observed, and 
thus addressed him, 

“T hope, my lad,” said he, point- 
ing to the vacant seat, “‘ to see you, 
in the fulness of time, in that honora- 
ble place yonder, well fitted to keep 
up the credit which our firm has so 
long enjoyed in this great city. Your 
father has left you in my charge, to 
be, of course, brought up to this 
business, which he, poor fellow, had 
not the advantage of being brought 
up to, and which he could never pro- 
perly take to in after life. If he 
could have done so, he would have 
died a richer man. It will be my 
task to see that you shall be dii- 
ferently qualified. You have been 
permitted, in my judgment, to re- 
main too long at school, employed in 
studies from which you can derive 
little practical benefit. You have 
been indulged in too many gratifica- 
tions, and particularly in that of in- 
discriminate reading, which I must 
henceforth prohibit. The day-book 
and the ledger will be now your 
principal literature. I will consult 
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with your mother upon what pur- 
suits may be advantageously per- 
mitted to you for your relaxation. 
Seven o’clock in summer, and eight 
o'clock in winter, are the hours at 
which I shall expect your attendance 
at the manufactory. You will serve 
an apprenticeship to every branch of 
the business, so as to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of your future 
profession ; and for the first year or 
two at least, I trust I shall hear no 
requests for holidays, which, in a lad 
of your temperament, will only un- 
settle and dissatisfy.” 

If the old gentleman, at the same 
time that he was performing his duty 
so accurately and at so early a stage, 
had permitted his natural feelings to 
have gxpressed themselves, he would 
havé intermingled with these severe 
admonitions some affectionate, or, at 
least, kindly remarks ; he would have 
tempered thedry strictness of his man- 
ner, and have waited now and then 
for an interrogation, or even for a 
=~ remonstrance upon the part 
of his young charge; but he was 
that sort of clear-headed, but really 
dull person, who opines that business 
is business, and that any other ele- 
ment intermixed with it is weakness 
and not business. When he had 
quite finished, he asked the boy if he 
had qiny ae say, very much as a 
judge with the black cap in his hand 
might ask a criminal whether he had 
any declaration to make before the 
passing of his sentence of death. And 
poor Harry Favor replied, “ Nothing, 
sir ;” but, with his large blueeyes over- 
flowing with tears, he ran up to his 
mother’s room, and said there a t 
deal. He declared that he would do 
anything she wished him to do; but 
that he knew she would never ask 
him to live for two long years amidst 
the abominable smells about the tal- 
low-shop, and far less to give up his 
beloved books, that would then be 
the only solace left to him. Rather 
than be shut up, summer and winter, 
in such a place, he would much pre- 
fer being ore to keep the birds 
off beautiful green fields, such as 
those his father had been accustomed 
to take him to upon Sundays. And 
many other boyish things he said, 
and foolish suggestions he made, 
which, however, from the earnestness 
of his lan, and manner, were by 
no means to be considered meaning- 
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less or unworthy of attention. His 
mother, loving soul, was moved 
enough by them, and promised com- 
pliance with his wishes as far as she 
was able to help him; which, how- 
ever, she knew better than her boy, 
was not, after all, any great guarantee 
of success. Mrs. Favor was an af- 
fectionate but weak-minded woman; 
accustomed, by her late husband’s 
example, to look up to Mr. Spanall 
for counsel about everything; and 
his strong will had always borne 
down what little opposition she had 
ever ventured to e. Hethought 
her a fool, and treated her not a 
little contemptuously. And Mrs. 
Spanall, his wife and master, by no 
means contributed to check this con- 
duct. She was envious of her younger 
sister’s good looks, and passionately 
jealous of her having borne a son, 
while she, the elder, remained barren 
and hopeless of offspring. As in 
some Roman Catholic countries, per- 
sons in her situation, and old maids 
in despair of husbands, are said to be 
seized with the desire—a long time 
undeveloped—of becoming brides of 
heaven, or nuns, so Mrs. Spanall in 
later years had become, in the Pro- 
testant communion, one of those un- 
happy persons who, under pretence 
of devoting themselves to religion, 
divest themselves as much as possible 
of human love and human sympa- 
thies; and sisterly affection was one 
of the earliest virtues which she had 
dropped upon her new road. She 
was hard-hearted, and she thought 
she was well-principled; she was 
jaundiced, and she thought herself 
dead to all the pleasures of this world. 
Displeased with her husband’s liking 
for young Favor, and foreseeing with 
her woman’s acuteness that the boy 
would not easily be put into the 
working harness that was prepared 
for him, she had warned Mr. Spanall 
not to give way an inch. “ The 
child has a spirit that must be sub- 
dued,” said she; “and a worldly 
hankering after light and frivolous 
pursuits, which it is your duty to 
restrain.” To all outward appearance, 
however, she abstained from inter- 
fering in the matter at all. - The 
two ladies lived in the same old 
house over the manufactory ; and, al- 
though they had different apart- 
ments, met every day at the same 
dinner table. And Mrs. Spanall 
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knew the value of peace and quiet- 
ness too well to risk an open quarrel, 
which a mother, however timid, is 
always ready to enter into with one 
of her own sex on behalf of a son. 
Mr. Obadiah, therefore, had a pri- 
vate interview with Mrs. Favor, and 
easily persuaded that lady to let her 
boy try the candle business for six 
months at least, after which they 
would decide the better upon his fit- 
ness for that trade. There was no- 
thing very hard in this proposition, 
had it been a genuine one; but Mr. 
Spanall had secretly determined that 
at the end of that probation Harry 
Favor should be qualified to pursue 
the matter; while Mrs. 1 was 
equally resolved that he should be 
made to pursue it whether he was 
qualified or not. Nor would even 
this, perhaps, have been very injudi- 
cious, however dishonest, in the case 
of five boys in Blank-street out of 
six. Professions are not made for 
the young, so much as the young for 
professions ; and a very little train- 
ing will often make a good merchant 
of a lad who has conceived a fanciful 
desire for the law, or even a respec- 
table clergyman of another, whom 
“Tales of Pirates” may have filled 
with-a fanaticism for the sea. Unfor- 
tunately, Harry Favor was a very 
strong exceptional case indeed. His 
i nation was unhealthily active ; 
he great talents, but they did 
not lie at all in the money-making 
direction ; he had application, but 
to those things only in which he felt 
a passionate interest ; in a word, he 
was what is usually understood by 
the term—a genius. And there was 
not a soul in Blank-street who was 
the least likely to find it out. How 
sad is it that the universal world 
should to gird at these unfortu- 
nates, who are, as it at the same time 
admits with a sort of mock compas- 
sion, the enemies of no one but them- 
selves! Is it that we are really 
envious of the ion of this ter- 
rible faculty, which causes a man to 
be misunderstood from the cradle to 
the death-bed, and to be acknow- 
ledged prince among his fellows, if 
at all, only in the grave? With 
Respectability often born of Shame, 
and maintained by its illegitimate 
father, Hypocrisy, for a whole life- 
time ; with Prudery, infamous parody 
upon true Purity, there are scarceany 
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who dare venture to be merry. But at 
the Divine gift which falls to the 
lot of one perhaps in ten thousand, 
in after time to bless the rest in 
heart, and soul, and brain, no clum- 
siest quill-driver but blurts his venom 
out. Poor Harry, in the tallow-shop, 
was not a whit more accepted than 
the rest of geniuses. Such a claim 
would scarcely have been allowed in 
the dipping-room ; and even that far 
greater one, in the resi of his 
companions, of being Mr. Spanall’s 
nephew, was neutralized by the dis- 
favour with which, as they soon dis- 
covered, his aunt regarded him. 
“My husband wishes the boy to 
be treated like the rest,” said she to 
Mr. Brown the foreman. “ See that 
this is so, if you please,” and the 
foreman took care to see to thisaccor- 
dingly. The other boys employed in 
the place, like most boys when they 
get together in any number, were 
coarse and cruel. When they were 
not recreating themselves with hang- 
ing cats, by means of pounds of can- 
dies for make-weights, they were 
plastering tallow upon Harry’s curl- 
ing hair. They called him “ Tallow 
End,” because he was so thin and 
pale, poor fellow. Indeed, to place a 
sensitive, graceful-minded lad among 
such young ruffians as these, was but 
too like putting some delicate little 
white mouse into a wasp’s nest. 


—_—- 


Il, 


THe mere smell of the melting- 
room was absolutely sickening to 
Harry Favor, nor could he ever get 
over it ; nor was there a single com- 
pensatory circumstance to make up 


for any of these disa: bles ; when 
he had done his work well, he had but 
done his duty ; when ill, he was sure 
to be reproved for it. “How are 
you getting on, my boy?” said his 
uncle to him upon one occasion only, 
and, reading the unmistakeable ex- 

ression of the lad’s countenance, he 

ad not waited to hear the answer. 
His sole delight was now in the com- 
pany of his mother ; to her, in the 
welcome evenings, he repeated whole 
poems which he had committed to 
memory before his books had been so 
ruthlessly taken away from him, and 
she listened, albeitshe was far from w- 
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derstanding them, with greedy loving 
ears. As for his graver studies, in 
which, at a small school in the neigh- 
bourhood of Blank-street, he had 
shown a great proficiency, he was 
still permitted to work at them after 
business hours. For his years, and 
considering the adverse circumstances 
under which he was placed, he was a 
tolerable scholar ; his classical read- 
ing was pretty extensive ; and what 
he had read he not only understood 
but appreciated ; he knew what his- 
tory was, for he could master Tacitus ; 
he had warmed himself at the source 
of poetic fire, and loved Homer well. 
Such a lad did not confine himself to 
the study of the works of others 
only, we may be sure, but had him- 
self rare thoughts, intoxicating, mys- 
tic, wonderful, which he ex 
more or less intelligently with his 
nm. Upon his garret window in 
lank-street, hedged in by miles of 
lath, and brick, and plaster as it was, 
the moon and the quiet stars still 
sometimes shone. Unhappy, fervent, 
harassed by loathsome toil, shut out 
from all natural beauties, the firma- 
ment was indeed a heaven to him. 
Those lovers of nature, who are com- 
pelled to pass their lives in crowded 
cities alone, can tell us how ta 
blessing are the stars; how full of 
love and pity are those tender orbs 
which seem to lean over the watcher 
of the skies by night and drop him 
balm. Under their light it was that 
Henry Favor poured out his young 
soul in what were sometimes sadly 
unrythmical stanzas, but none the 
less dear to him than are ill-formed 
children to their mothers. Upon one 
unhappy occasion, when the boy was 
at his work as usual in the drying 
room, a thought occurred to him 
such as, prudent young poet as he 
was, he was very anxious not to 
forget. And not only did he then 
and there transfer it to paper, but, 
becoming enamoured of it to a ex- 
traordinary degree, he stole some 
fourteen minutes or so clean away 
from the tallow-trade, in order to put 
the same into rhyme. The er 
boys stopped their work also to look 
at him and point in derision ; and 
their sudden cessation attracted the 
notice of Mr. Brown, who, in another 
moment, had snatched the effusion 
out of the hands of its composer and 
transferred it to his own possession. 
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Tt was not, perhaps, a very valuable 
production intrinsically ; but, in the 
eye of Mr. Brown, it had not the 

ightest signification whatever. Even 
if the had known that it had been 
suggested by a pretty little water- 
coloured picture which Harry’s 
mother had recently presented to the 
boy, it is improbable that he would 
have understood it much better; and 
had it been completed instead of 
being, as it was, unfinished, it is quite 
possible that he might not have been 
clear about it even then. These 
were the few lines the foreman held 
up so triumphantly out of the reach 
of the poor boy’s stretched-out arms, 
and which he read aloud for the 
public benefit with many a sneering 
annotation : 


Stay, stay, in the bay, 
Underneath the summer sun, 
Where the shallop moves not on 
For the little waves at play ! 


The keel moves not along, 

But the shadow of a motion 
From the blue and gleaming ocean, 
Like the echo of a song, 


Sways it, soothes it, aye; 

Where the norwind never blows— 
Where the hills fend off the snows, 
Stay, stay, in the bay ! 


Heed not-—— 
“‘ Heed not the tallow-trade, I sup- 


pose you were going to write, young 
ntleman. "observed the reader, when 


e finished the a amidst roars 
a 


of laughter. vor had hung his 
head down for burning shame; but 
he looked up a moment with eyes of 
fire at this gibe. 

“Give me back my verses, you 
scoundrel,” cried he. 

“Not till Mr. Spanall has seen 
them,” rejoined the foreman, redden- 
ing in his turn, “and has heard the 
term you have chosen to apply to 
me, sir.” 

The outraged authority went 
straight to the glass case, and told 
his story to the principal. The boys 
were hushed—the whole of the vast 
workhouse ceased to buzz during that 
solemn moment. Mr, Obadiah had 
been seento shake his head as though 
in doubt what course should be pur- 
sued, and the spectators began to 
fea; a compromise, when down the 
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staircase, meu used by the female 
someon ot e family, wane we 
through the upper apartments throug 
the ao. ane Spanall, equipped 
starchly as if for walking abroad. 
Seeing something had gone wrong 
she joined her husband and the fore- 
man instead of going out into the 
street; then the three had a very 
long conference. The lady was heard 
by those nearest the to say, “I 
insist,” three times, and once, “ it is 
for the boy’s good, I tell you.” 
Presently she walked down the shop 
and out of it, with the air of one 
who, whatever it cost her sym- 
thizing heart, had been performing 
er duty. Immediately afterwards 
Mr. Spanall, accompanied by his 
foreman, walked up to the spot where 
the young poet was still standing— 
a grove of candles surrounding him 
upon every side—and in the hearing 
the whole company addressed him 
thus ; the old man it must be remem- 
bered was of the old school, and an 
apprentice was in his eyes exactly 
what a schoolboy is in the eyes of 
his master. “You have applied to 
this gentleman, young sir,” said he, 
“an epithet for which you deserve 
the severest punishment. If you 
sup that because you are my 
nephew you can behave as you please 
here, and with impunity, you will 
find yourself very much mistaken. 
If you do not at once apologi ig 
The foreman, who had a thin cane in 
his hand, here whispered to Mr. 
Spanall, but that gentleman waved 
him away with an expression of dis- 
approval. “If you do not apologize, 
I repeat, Harry, I shall consider it 
my duty to delegate to Mr. Brown 
the office of chastising you for your 
impertinence.” The boy looked 
in his uncle’s face as though to see 
there for a gleam of tender irresolu- 
tion, but the mercy of the old 
man’s nature had been expended in 
“ offer of a alternative which had 
so disappoin the offended : 
he ia ae into the ames 
and detected there only a glance of 
malicious triumph. ‘ Will you apolo- 
gto, boy ?” roared old Obadiah. The 
looked passionate denial, and the 
foreman lifted his cane. ‘‘ Once more, 
will you-—” But before Mr.S 
could make this second appeal, the 
impatient cane came down with a 
vicious whizz upon Harry’s shoulder, 
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and the next instant a huge bundle 
of moulds, six to the pound, hit the 
foreman between the eyes and rolled 
him over. The whole incident did 
not teke more than a couple of 
seconds, and when that time had 
elapsed the boy was gone. Violence 
of this description was utterly foreign 
to Harry Favors character, as 
astonishing to himself as it was un- 
suspected by the spectators. He 
hated the foreman, he hated the boys 
his companions ; he had only a cold 
respect, untinged with love, for his 
uncle ; but he would probably have 
still submitted to the proposed degra- 
tion but for the two reasons—first, 
that it was a public one, and secondly, 
on account of the insult offered to his 
poem. His foot was on the stairs to 
g up to his mother’s room and pour 
is sorrows out to her ear ; but some- 
thing, perhaps pride, perhaps the con- 
sciousness of her want of power to 
help him, forbad that. He went out 
through Blank-street into the mighty 
thoroughfare beyond it, and roamed 
about the roaring Babylon with a 
bitter heart. In the meantime the 
discomfited foreman picked himself 
up and wiped his face; and the 
astounded Obadiah, not finding his 
glass case a sufficient protection from 
the many wondering eyes. betook 
himself to his own apartment to 
wait till Mrs. Spanall came home. 
He had an uneasy sensation that he 
had been acting injudiciously and 
harshly ; and he wanted a strong 
restorative of that kind to persuade 
him that he had not; “ Obadiah,” 
said the lady when he had divulged 
his awful intelligence, ‘do you know 
how to get into this boy’s room ?” 
“Why, of course I do ; he never 
locks his door, nor closes a cupboard, 
nor shuts a drawer; for the matter 
of that, he is the most careless poor 
fellow of all the human species.” 
“What should be done then first, 
if you want the boy to be tamed, Mr. 
Spanall, is to collect all his wicked 
verses and his pictures, and all that 
renders him unfit for attending to his 
business, into a great heap and to 
burn them.” She said this very 
coolly, and weighing every word of 
it as though she were a doctor pre- 
scribing for a patient seriously ill. 
“ Well, we can’t take them without 
letting the lad know of it, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Spanall, testily. 
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“Why, not?” replied the lady with 
ity, “where is the diffi- 


ty 
“TJ can’t do it,” said Obadiah with 
extreme emphasis; “ J can’t, that’s 


“ T never shrink from my duties,” 
retorted his better half, “however 
unpleasant they may be ;” and off she 
went to the poet’s little garret, with 
all the pleasure of which her nature 
was capable. Although it was so 
small,.and perched as it were at the 
very top of the house among the 
tiles (which was dear aunt Rachael’s 
arrangement), it was a very pretty 
little room indeed. Over the chimney 

iece, the book-case, and the bed 

ung charming water-colour sketches, 
at that time far rarer things than 
they are now. One of these—a har- 
bour sloping up into full foliaged 
meadows, and defended from the 
waters of a stormy lake by two huge 
firm clad rocks; at their feet, and 
perfectly sheltered from the tossing 
waves, was a little skiff with a young 
lad standing up in it, and watch- 
ing the breakers outside very wist- 
fully—was the subject of Harry’s un- 
happy verses. Allthese Mrs. Spanall 
took down, and made a heap of them 
and of some drawing books which 
were lying about the floor ; then she 
winnowed the bookcase of its Latin 
and Greek authors, as well as of such 
English works as she considered to 
be disadvantageous to the system, 
leaving only a few wholesome books 
for instruction and _ edification. 
Finally she picked up a manuscript 
here and a manuscript there, some 
lines written out in a_ beautiful 
clerkly hand in a blank-book, and 
some others scribbled off hastily upon 
scraps of paper. She poked in the 
drawers ef tow more lines, and 
she opened the desk that stood close 
by the bedstead, and took many 
pounds of verses out of that. She 
could not stoptomakea heap of these, 
her curiosity to look at them was so 
overpowering ; but as she hastily per- 
used one here and there her brow grew 
blacker and blacker, and every now 
and then she could not restrain her- 
self, as it seemed, but tore theoffend- 
ing poems into pieces and flung them 
into the fire-place or out of thie 
window. She was thus employed 
upon one of poor 


ae favourite 
effusions, when she suddenly became 
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conscious of somebody’s presence in 
the apartment; her back was to the 
door, but she knew very well who 
the incomer was by the step; and, 
notwithstanding the purity of motive 
which actuated her in her present 
employment, Mrs. Spanall coloured 
up to the eyes. 

“What are you doing, Rachael ?” 
asked Mrs. Favor, but ‘by no means 
in her usually submissive tones, 
“what are you doing, sister, in my 
boy’s room ?” 

“T am doing the lad good,” replied 
Mrs. Spanall, recovering herself a 
little ; “Iam about to destroy his 
foolish verses, and the books which 
have led him astray from the right 
path.” 

“Put those papers down, Mrs. 
Spanall; do you hear me, woman? 
Put down these papers, and shut up 
that desk immediately.” 

The burglarious lady hesitated a 
moment, and then did as she was 
bid. Her face was white, and her 
teeth were set so very hard that she 
found it difficult to these words. 
“You will repent this, Lucy Favor. 
I wash my hands of you and yours 
from henceforth ; Mr. Spanall will 
come and speak to you, and, perhaps, 
you will hear reason then.” With 
that she swept out of the room, 
taking care not to touch the hem 
of her sister’s garment in her . 
Mrs. Favor regarded her y, with 
the air of a valiant hen whose nest 
has been invaded and whose eggs 
are threatened by a rat; with feathers 
ruffied, with eyes flaming all defiance, 
she stood until she heard the retreat- 
ing steps die away down stairs, and 
the door of the Spanall sitting-room 
slammed to; then she sank down pale 
enough into her Harry’schairand burst 
into tears. News had been brought 
to her of something dreadful —— 
happened in the factory, and she h 


come up stairs thus Sens, with 


the intention of orting her boy. 
She knew not what was the extent of 
hismisdemeanour, but now thatshe had 
not found him she began to fear the 
worst ; the insult offered to him and 
her by Mrs. Spanall, and the un- 
pleasant interview just were 
now clean forgotten, and the sorrow 
on which her heart was dwelling 
solely was this, “They have driven 
my poor dear Harry to run away.” 
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Harry Favor, however, had by this 
time no intention of leaving home 
thus summarily, and, to do him jus- 
sete = thought which had turned 
m this, original purpose, was 
that of the misery which he felt such 
a step would entail upon his mother. 
It was the only an ious feeling 
which the lad Smet He had a 
t share, indeed, of those vague 
evotional impulses, which all per- 
sons of his constitution are more or 
less endowed with; but of practical 
religious principles he had absolutel 
none. ere was, if we may use suc 
an expression, more raw material for 
religion in the boy than in all the 
population of Blank-street put toge- 
ther ; but the sort of ae heh 
he had been accustomed was especially 
unsuited to him ; it would not have 
par | mee would have benefited 
whole o young companions ; 
but to him it worked ato 
To be made to sit perfectly still on 
Sundays, through three long services, 
besides the morning and evening ex- 
temporaneous effusions of Obadiah in 
his own house; to be forbidden to 
employ himself in any way pleasura- 
bly upon the Sabbath day; to be 
fumed at when he was inattentive, 
and to be cuffed when he went to 
sleep, were things distastefil to him 
enough. But besides this, his aunt 
Rachael was perpetually interlardin, 
her conversation with remarks whi 
she intended to be improving, but 
which in reality were of a very oppo- 
site nature indeed. Whenever an act 
of particular harshness was about to 
be emneet that good woman, 
8 y proceed to justify 
it by a text _pre after some 
rnin eee of her om. to fit 
case. great message of good 
tidings had been always proclaimed 
to him as though it were the words 
of blackest doom. He had confused, 
as the young are ever apt to do, the 
teacher and the tenets together, and 
the result was that another beautiful 
and kindly nature was fast joining 
that unhappy band, whose Chris- 
tianity, if it deserve that name, is 
altogether without creed. His mo- 
ther was the only mortal priest who 
had any influence over him in this 
respect at all; and her habitual sub- 
mission to the expressed opinions of 
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Mr. Spanall, even upon sacred sub- 
jects, weakened her power greatly. 
ometimes, in his or her own room, 
she would put her arms. around his 
neck, and speak to the wayward boy 
as only a mother can ; but her words 
had d away almost with the 
occasion for uttering them. After 
many hours aimless walking through 
the crowded a, 3 Senving . HANY 
things angrily in his mind, the boy 
om oe Mg and trod the stairs 
that led to his mother’s sitting-room 
with a heavy heart, but one prepared 
for her sake to bear much and strive 
to carry out the good advice which he 
knew would there be given to him. 

His hand was upon the latch when 
it was arrested by the sound of a voice 
from within, which was at that mo- 
ment especially unwelcome. The 
serious conversations between his 
mother and Mr. Spanall had been 
hitherto invariably conducted in the 
lye of ~ latter, we Mrs, 

panall sitti y to jerk a text in 
Cnemonaliy’ ith that theological 
shovel, her tongue ; but Obadiah was 
now in Mrs. Favor’s room. 

Although aunt Rachael was just 
now decidedly afraid of her sister, 
and Mr. Spanall was always in some 
awe of his good lady, the logical con- 
clusion of much, more then was Mr. 
Spanall afraid of Mrs. Favor by no 
means followed ; that gentleman was 
mightily indignant that his wife 
should have heen so discomfited, or at 
least that, having been discomfited, 
she should have given him the rating 
which she subsequently did. He was 
savagely wroth with Master Harry 
for having been the cause of it all, 
and very far from being in a humour 
to spare the widow herself. To his 
extreme surprise, he had found Mrs. 
Favor by no means in her normal sub- 
missive state. “Give me my son,” 
cried she, in answer to all his remon- 
strances, “ you that have driven him 
from his home. Give me back m 
son!” And, indeed, the lad had been 
missing for a considerable time, and 
the night was coming on apace. If, 
therefore, the young gentleman at 
the door had taken advantage of his 
situation, as many far better princi- 
pled folks would, without doubt, have 
done, and not put in an appearance 
until the enemy had come to terms, 
they would probably have been 
made yery fayourable to himself; 
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but, perceiving his dear mother to 
be almost choked with sobs upon his 
account, he would not give her ano- 
ther moment's anxiety, but opened 
the door almost at once, and rushed 
into her arms, The tide of triumph 
begun, of course, to roll directly 
against him. You wicked lad, who, 

ing committed a crime, will not 
submit to punishment, but give your 
mother torture by pretending to run 
away, ons that you have not the 
cou ‘or ——.” 


have,” cried the boy, inter- 


me i 
y didn’t you, then F ponent 
Obadiah, in a towering 
“ Don't make my mother a. sir,” 
lied Harry, almost as loudly, The 
lad had passed, in the last few hours, 
through one of those mental changes 
which are not less sudden sometimes 
than the physical, and was full five 
ears older t an he had been the day 
fore. “This is not your room, 
— to remember, Mr. Spanall.” 
ne tallow merchant was almost 
taken off his legs with astonishment. 

“Am I to understand, Mr. Harry, 
that you tell me—me, to leave this 
room ?” 

“Yes, sir,” screamed the youth, 
supporting Mrs. Favor with one arm, 
and ringing the bell violently at the 
same time. ‘ Don’t you see that my 
mother has fainted ?” 

After this scene three entire days 
passed without any intercourse what- 
ever taking place between the two 
families, during which Harry, who 
had quite determined not to go back, 
at any hazard, to the shop, enjoyed 
himself at his favourite avocations ; 
but his mother was, she scarcely knew 
why, exceedingly apprehensive. Upon 
the fourth dey, a note was received 
from Mr. Spanall, requesting Mrs. 
Favor’s presence in their common 
dining room. 

ou shall not go without me, 
mother,” said the boy, with deter- 
mination. So they both went down 
to the interview. 

Mr. Spanall’s character, although 
hewas a perfectly just man by nature 
and in the business sense, was 
and inflexible, if not absolutely cruel. 
He was not often nor easily offended ; 
but when he was so, he rarely for- 

ve. His wife, during these three 

ays, had been fortifying all his pre- 
judices, and shutting up all avenues 
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of pity leading to his heart; more 

: ane soe nearly do the extremes 
of of esuit and Protestant fanatic 
meet—she had persuaded him of the 
rectitude of ea own cherished con- 
vietion that a little dece od end i used 
for an apparently is ow no 
means oe conde: meee 4 He was 
now pre to abuse his 1- 
tion as sole guardian of the bo pe 
trustee of the mother, by employing 
threats which he had no legal power 
to execute, The interests of the firm, 
that is, of himself, and the gratifica- 
tion of his own anger, were incentives 
oie. course pointed out to him by 

but he would certainly y 
— ave origin such a lyin 
scheme himself. When the de 
and son came down to audience, he 
informed them gravely, that their 
property was left entirely in his hands, 
to be expended exclusively accordi 
to hisown judgment ; and that if his 
young ward should finally refuse to 
follow his father’s trade, the money 
now in trust for the lad would be ap- 
plied independently of him to the 
improvement of the firm itself. 

. Favor and her son listened to 
this monstrous statement with the 
greatest concern, for they were en- 
tirely ignorant of business matters, 
and trusted implicitly in Obadiah’s 
word. 

“Then keep my money yourself,” 
cried the young man, after a little 
silence, ‘I won’t make your candles 
any more ; I will rather trust to a 
my own living by writing, or, for 
matter, by begging in the streets.” 

“ You are very independent, sir,” 
replied Mr. Spanall, coolly. “Do 
you look forward to maintaining your 
mother likewise in the same man- 
ner ?” 

The poor boy, alas, had never 
thought of this ; pm false Obadiah 
that he was, to use suchan ungenerous 
weapon! There had been meting 
like it since the days whena blockad 
army was wont to place the eaptured 
relatives of the besi zing party right 
opposite their catap 

The unhappy pair ie obliged to 
surrender at discretion. The next 
da r Harry Favor had to makea 
ee lic igen, to the foreman, and 

oleae in the dipping 
——_- His books were taken 
away from him, his walls left bare of 
pictures, his manuscripts destroyed 
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and pens and paper placed beyond 
his seach. ‘Aunt. rel 8 him 
nothing, It was now just the end of 
his probationary six months, and he 
was declared eminently qualified for 
the tallow trade. The foreman lost 
no opportunity of insulting him ; the 
boys redoubled their practical un- 
pleasantries; a loathsome slavery 
was beginning for him, which had no 
visible termination in the future. 
Before the year was out, that proud 
spirit was not only tamed, it drooped 
and sickened. The large eyes, which 
had been so full of dreamy thought, 
waxed dim; his cheeks grew paler 
than ever, and his tall limbs thinner 
and thinner day by day. But the 
worst was still to come. His dear, 
darling mother, the only human 
being who loved him, and was loved 
by him in turn, died after a brief 
ain —died, mainly, of seeing her 
son so wretched, and of the wretched 
life which she had led since she had 
been in the power of sister Rachael. 
She kept this, we may be sure, from 
Harry with all loving care ; until the 
last, he did not guess how very, very 
ill she was, and far less knew the 
causes of her death. But Obadiah 
Spanall knew ; he could not hush a 
certain whisper at his heart, which 
went so far as to apply to that highly 
table man the very actionable 
term of murderer. He was ill him- 
self, very ill, because of it, and dared 
not attend the death-bed, and dared 
not mourn at the funeral. Wife 
Rachael’s texts by no means afforded 
him the consolation which they seemed 
to give her own conscience ; her in- 
fluence over him perceptibly di- 
minished. When the physician who 
had visited Mrs. Favor left her for 
the last time, lifeless—her broken- 
hearted boy sobbing himself almost 
inanimate over the body, and kissin 
frantically the little hand that coul 
clasp his no more—he had yet another 
duty to perform. He went up straight 
into Mr. Spanall’s room, and in- 
formed him that if change—imme- 
diate change—of air and occupation 
was not afforded to young Harry 
a the young man would die 


“He shall have them—he shall 
have them at once,” replied the mer- 
chant, with an energy which asto- 


nished the good doctor. It was in 
vain for Mrs, Spanall, pious female, 
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now to talk of the lad’s moral im- 
provement having been so marked 
since her plan for driving him into 
the factory had been carried into 
effect, of how obedient he had be- 
come in consequence, how regular in 
his habits, and of how very much 
less trouble he was tohis friends than 
formerly. He husband bade her be 
quiet so roughly, and rest satisfied 
with the harm which she had already 
done, that she did not even venture 
to answer him, but shut her lips up 
close with a snap, and turned up her 
cold grey eyes, implying by these 
movements that all er moral obliga- 
tions in the matter were at least ful- 
filled, and that she only wished she 
could say so much for other people’s. 
As for the unlucky abject of the 
wife’s tyranny and husband’s solici- 
tude, he was by this time so admira- 
bly trained as not to care which way 
the discussion ended. What little 
desire might have still lingered for 
an escape from his prison house, was 
now too entirely overpowered by his 
extreme grief for the loss of his dear 
mother. When he heard that he was 
to go at once to a northern seminary 
upon the sea-coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of the fairest scenery in England, 
to study what he would and how he 
would for the next six months, he re- 
ceived it with about the same 
amount of interest with which he 
would have hailed the announcement 
of his promotion, through personal 
merit, from the “cotton” room into 
the “ mould” room of the factory. 


IV, 


THERE is a valley in this beautiful 
country of ours to this day compara- 
tively unknown to any but adventu- 
rous tourists; the fairest and the 
finest, perhaps, in the whole of Eng- 
land. e high road—if a road can 
be called so which is unused by any 
but springless market carts, except in 
the fair summer months, when the 
cars of the lake country carry their 
wondering loads over it upon the 
rare fine days which favour that out- 
of-the-way region—leaves it almost at 
its very threshold; it and its sister 
valley which adjoins it are both lost, 
after a few miles, in desolate moun- 
tain passes; the scanty inhabitants, 
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at the time this story treats of it, 
were not less cut off from the world 
than those of farthest Hebrides. 
Their metropolis—and they had but 
one town—was a place that was in- 
tended by nature to be the home of 
none but poets and landscape painters, 
but the scarce and valuable minerals 
found in its neighbourhood had made 
it hideous with store-houses and ma- 
nufactories. A trip to this spot— 
fourteen miles or so—was then only 
undertaken by the dalesmen, after 
mature deliberation, and for the pur- 
of procuring luxuries of an un- 
usual kind—shoes, for instance, or 
white bread, or tobacco; for these 
delicacies, butter, cheese, and eggs, 
and, above all, the produce of their 
spinning-wheels, were exchanged as 
often as money. This was the valley 
where the good folks built the wall 
to keep the cuckoo in, in order 
to retain for themselves an everlast- 
ing spring. The valley also where 
the oldest jvillager is opined to be the 
wisest, and where one of these elders, 
sitting in judgment to decide upon 
the nature of a tinker’s donkey that 
had strayed thither, came to the con- 
clusion, after much consultation with 
his books, that the strange animal 
was what is called by naturalists a 
acock! A farmer in this place, 
1aving gone into his great city on one 
occasion upon his bare-backed steed, 
was overcome with wonder at seein 
in the market-place a saddle provide 
with stirrups. He sold all that he 
had brought with him, and purchased 
this incomprehensible machine; he 
mounted upon it in triumph, and rode 
homeward with the air of a Newton 
justconvinced of vity, or of a 
Christopher Columbus returned from 
the discovery of his new world. But 
when, alas! he reached his home- 
stead, and the good wife and the bairns 
came out to welcome and admire, his 
wooden sabots could by no means be 
extricated from their iron prisons ; 
push and pull as he would, the good 
yeoman’s shoes would not come out of 
the stirrups. In despair, and for 
fear the horse should suffer for want 
of food, they turned him out, centaur- 
like, upon the green, and went to 
consult the sage of the little’ commu- 
nity. That wise man opined that the 
dle might be taken off, and the Pa- 
ter-familias, sitting upon it, placed in 
some warm corner of the kitchen; 
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which was carried by acclammation, 
and the old man sat there the win- 
ter through, carding wool. 

When the spring was far advanced, 
however, two students of St. Bees, 
who came that way, suggested that 
the old man should take his wooden 
shoes off, and thereby the stirrups also : 
and this was effected with the very 
best results : the relieved party de- 
clared that, while he had a field of 
grass or a flock of sheep, one of his 
sons at least should be kept a scholar 
at St. Bees, so pleased was he at the 
sagacity of the two young men. They 
left the valley, and plunged deeper 
into the Lake country, shouting with 
merriment at the good folks’ simpli- 
city. A little knapsack was at the 
back of each, and each had a stout 
pole with a spike at the end of it. 
They were both pictures of health, 
with brightest eyes, and most glowing 
colour; only one was of a slighter 
build, though no less active than the 
other. 

It was Harry Favor who was 
thus changed in half-a-dozen months 
from the sickly youth of Blank-street ; 
and his companion was a fellow-stu- 
dent, born in the hill country, and 
destined to be the pastor of one or 
other of its picturesque mountain 
parishes. This young man footed it 
very briskly, enjoying well enough 
the air and the scene ; but Favor, al- 
though he had already come a great 
distance, appeared to grow fresher 
with every step, and to be almost out 
of his mind with joy. The movun- 
tain breezes stirred his blood like 
wine ; his hat was off, and hanging 
behind his head by a string, so that 
they blew his fair curly Bair back 
from his brow at their wild will. 
Every now and then he left the road- 
way altogether, and climbed up some 
heathery rock to see the better around 
him. You might know then by his 
sudden silence, and the quiet that 
came over his laughing eyes, that he 
had the soul of a poet. When his 
companion found that his friend was 
not following him, he, too, would sit 
down upon a stone or a heap of turf 
by the wate, and proceed: to en- 
joy himself after his fashion, with 
a short, black pipe, which he carried 
in the band of his cap in lieu of an 
eagle’s feather; or would strive to 
cross the brawling river on his left 
by the aid of a few large “= scat- 

4 
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tered in its bed at unequal distances 
most of which he cleared, but missed 
his mark now and then, and leapt into 
the stream knee deep, which incident 
disturbed him notin the least. Then 
thetwo would march on together again, 
trolling a merry song, until some diffi- 
‘ah, tate ascent tempted them on, 
right or left, to try their mettle ; or 
the rock-strewn crags of some half- 
dried waterfall, up which they ran 
with leap after leap, and shouting 
triumphantly. It was after one of 
these extraneous excitements of their 
travel that his friend observed to 
vor :— 

“ Why, I believe, my boy, you 

know every nook and corner of the 
d old e country as well as I 

y this time ; and yet, butsix months 
ago, you were, to say the truth, but 
little better than a Cockney.” 

“Don’t speak of it, Wilson,” cried 
the other, “ never speak of it; my 
guardian comes to visit me next 
week, and I dread to see the old 
man ” 


“ Why, he can’t carry you off, lad, 
with beak and talon, as we saw the 
kite carry off the little lamb upon 
Scaw Fell, I suppose. Should he get 
all the myrmidons of Bow-street to 
help him, we, St. Bees’ boys, would 
beat them off. Why we will carry 
you up among the hills, and hide you 
for ever and ever, rather than let him 
take you back to the—what was it }— 
tallow dipping.” 

* Tl die first,” said Favor, passion- 


wer. 

ere was no more laughing, nor 
leaping across becks and over rocks 
that evening. The unlucky subject 
broached by his companion had evi- 
dently poisoned all young Favor’s 


leasure for that ramble. Not even 
in the next two days, which was the 
extent of their holiday amongst the 
hills, could he shake off his melan- 
choly ; and when they came in sight 
of the old town again, that lies b 
the sea, the thought that Obadiah 
Spanall would be there in a few days, 
and find him so well and hearty, 
chilled him to the very marrow. 
Since he had seen that severe face 
last, he had experienced a new ex- 
istence, and one peculiarly suited to 
his character. He had gained prizes 
in the grammar-school, and distin- 
ished himself far above any who 
been there for the same time.as 
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himself. There was no reason, in 
fact, why he should not work stea- 
dily on there, and become indepen- 
dent of his guardian altogether. 
This, however, he had not the 
strength of mind to contemplate; 
all that he had firmly determined on 
was, that under no circumstances 
would he be induced to return to the 
candlemaking, Blank-street, and Aunt 
Rachael. He was sixteen now, and 
had a strong will of his own; but he 
was without any real independence 
of character. His kind manners and 
behaviour had won him several ho- 
nest friends; besides which, his lavish 
supply of money while at St. Bees 
had easily made him among those 
= scholars exceedingly popular. 

e could not persuade himself to be- 
come a beggar in the world upon a 
sudden, ead te work his way for him- 
self. His poetical faculty had in- 
creased vastly, to the detriment of 
that quality—never powerful within 
him— which would have prompted 
him to take boldly his own line in 
life, when not engaged in the school 
duties, which had been very light— 
and, indeed, they had not been suf- 
fered to press him in the least, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the 
London physician. He had passed 
his time in exploring that beautiful 
Lake country, which lay at such a dis- 
tance from the town as was to his 
renovated strength but very trifling. 
The young pedestrian, who would 
have been formerly fatigued with 
walking from Fleet-street to Oxford- 
street, could now do his fifty miles a- 
day over the hills with ease. What 
some unhappy, mangy lion in a tra- 
velling caravan is to the monarch of 
the desert, so was the apprentice of 
Blank-street to the climber of the 
windy mountains. 

When Obadiah Spanall emerged 
from the coach in which he had been 
immured, withsome few intervals, for 
nearly a week, he positively did not 
recognize the handsome, hearty youth 
who came up to take his hand. His 
guardian had only heard of his gra- 
dual improvement, and had come up 
with a still penitent heart, intending 
to grant the boy some six months’ 
furlough longer; but when he thus 
caught a sight of him, this good re- 
solution vanished. 

“ Well, my lad, I trust this lon 
holiday has made you fit to go back 
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to work in town again,” were his first 
words. 

Henry did not answer, but his 
heart sank very low within him, and 
his cheek turned deadly pale. 

“ Not directly, you know,” said 
the old man, perceiving the change, 
and attributing it to the boy’s scarce- 
ly convalescent state ; not directly, 
of course, butin a month orso. “I 
am getting old, and, to say truth, have 
felt very queer lately ; I want some- 
body to help me and totrustin. Your 
old enemy, Brown, I am not so satis- 
fied with as formerly.” 

0 spent a week with 
his young ward, and could not but be 
satisfied with all he heard and saw of 
him. He almost began to forget his 
ancient quarrel with the lad, and was 
so far moved by his entreaties as to 
grant him, before setting out, a six 
months’ extension of leave. 

Poor Harry was of that sort of 
a to which a long reprieve 
is almost the same thing as a free 

ion ; and when his jan had 
vend ce oo in mer ec vil- 

, he felt as happy as abi 
from the fowler. What then was 
his horror, in some three weeks after 
this, at receiving the following letter. 
written in the well-known crabbed 
hand of Mrs. Spanall :— 


** Harry Favor,—I do not know 
whether you will be sorry or not to 
hear that your too kind protector, 
Mr. Spanall, has had a ytie 
seizure, depriving him of the use of 
his right hand. Heis very weak and 
ill, and begs me to write to say that 
your presence in the shop, which is 
now under the superintendence of 
that good man, Samuel Brown, is ab- 
we n It is needless, I 
hope, for me to remind you thatyour 

rty is entirely in owr hands, to 
used for your benefit, if you will 
have it so; but not to your destruc- 
tion. I have written by this post 
to the principal of you school, to tell 
him that you are at once withdrawn 
4rom.-his establishment, and I enclose 
a sufficient sum for your return hither 
by coach the next day after you re- 
ceive this. 
“T remain — a aunt, 
“ RacnHagL SPANALL.” 


Instead of returning an answer to 
this lady, Harry wrote a passionate 
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appeal to her husband, to suffer him 
to remain where he was, even if it 
were with but a quarter of his pre- 
sent allowance, 

“TI would rather die, sir,” he 
wrote, “ than be a tallow-merchant, 
and the servant of that fellow Brown 

n.” 

By return of past, and having re- 
ceived notice of his own withdrawal 
from the principal in the meantime, 
he got this communication :— 


“ Your dear ian, boy, is now 
in heaven; to his long journey to 
see his disobedient ward, his fatal 
illness is to be in great measure 
attributed. Mr. Brown is head 
of the business for the present; 
and you will be, therefore, for the 
first time, under a master who will 
not shrink from doing his duty. It 
is his command and mine that you 
return to Blank-street without the 
loss of an hour. 

“Tn haste, 
* RaCHAEL SPANALL.” 


Harry Favor placed this in his 
breast-pocket, first carefully wra’ 
ping it around something else; in 
another he put a letter from his 
mother, the only one he had ever 
received from her while he was at a 
day-school in London. As he was 
leaving his room equipped for travel, 
his eye fell upon two volumes lying 
by themselves out of his book-case; 
one was a Plato, dog-eared in some 
places where it treated of the immor- 
tality of the soul, the other was a 
Bible. He stood as if in doubt which 
to take with him. As he touched the 
latter it opened at the flyleaf, on 
which was written in thelittle crabbed 
hand, “Henry Favor, the gift of his 
aunt Rachael, with a pious hope 
that he may amend his ways.” He 
shut this up impatiently, put it aside, 
and took up the Plato. As he went 
out into the street, the branch con- 
veyance which met the London coach 
in those days was standing at the 
inn door amidst a crowd of idlers. 
One of these came up to him—it was 
his late companion in the valley of 
Borrowdale, and upon many a breezy 
fell .elsewhere—and said gravely, 
“ Favor, I am deeply sorry to hear 
that you are going to leave us. You 
do not look half well enough yet to 
resume your old work in “— ; in- 
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deed, my friend, you look very ill in- 

deed this morning. Shall we take a 

walk once more among our old haunts, 
?’ 


“Thank you, no, Wilson, not to- 
day I think,” replied the other, “I 
would rather go alone.” He pressed 
his friend’s hand very tightly, and, 
as he turned away he added, “Good 
bye, old fellow ; good bye, God bless 

ou.” 
” Wilson watched him travelling 
eastward with an unelastic step for 
several minutes, and said to himself, 
as he turned again towards the 
school-house, “‘ Poor Favor, how he 
takes his going away to heart; I 
a heard him say that much be- 
ore.” 


v. 


Ir was late in the summer evening 
when the young student, Henry 
Favor, found himself scaling the 
steep sides of Saddleback, or, as it 
was then more commonly termed, 
Blen Cathera Fell. Although un- 
encumbered with a knapsack, he had 
walked with a very different step 
through that long journey of his 
from that with which he been 
wont to tread his favourite hills. He 
had been without food since the 
morning, but he was not hungry; 
he had scarcely halted once upon 
his way, but he was not tired ; it 
seemed as though he could have 

lodded on for ever at the pace he 
held, but he was loth to stop, and 
still more loth to hasten. He was by 
this time taking his trackless way 
across deep ravines and over mighty 
masses of rock, although, by turning 
a little to the left hand, he might 
have walked up a steep, grassy — 
presenting few impediments. is 

th symbolized the inflexibility of 
is fell purpose, and though he knew 
every foot of this his oft-frequented 
mountain, he chose to toil right on. 

Although with each step that he 
‘ascended, some new and exquisite 

rospect stole into view behind him, 
he never turned his head; liking 
better, as it seemed, to _— his eyes 
upon the riven-rocks and rugged- 
heights immediately about him, than 
to le himself with the sight of 
the long, rich valleys and peaceful 
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lakes beneath. He had no sympathy 
any longer with such sights as these. 
Presently he delayed a little at a 
small tarn, whose ink-black waters 
were overshadowed upon three sides 
by precipitous steeps—a solemn and 
even an awful spot in that vast soli- 
tude. He stood at the very brink of 
its dark depths, as though there la 
something rich within them whic 
he longed to obtain ; but after a little 
he pursued his upward path again, 
tapping his breast-pocket before he 
started, as if to assure himself of the 
safety of somethi that he had 
laced within it. mn afterwards 
e reached the very summit of Blen 
Cathera. The evening was so very 
calm, that even upon that eminence, 
nearly three thousand feet above the 
sea, there was but little air stirring ; 
the whole of the mountain ranges to 
thesouth were quitedistinct, although 
in shadow. Skiddaw stood up close 
by, as high as he; and, close in front, 
Helvellyn reared its equal forehead 
into the sky—Helvellyn, where ano- 
ther lover of nature breathed his last, 
no mortal now can tell in what sad 
manner; and where the fleshless bones 
whitened for months, as the buzzard 
and the rock-raven well knew! As 
Henry Favor gazed around him upon 
these solemn scenes, he forgot fora 
few moments his own gnawing cares 
in their strange histories, and in the 
legends which he knew clung dimly 
around them. What awful sights, 
hundreds, nay thousands of years ago, 
had that old Druid circle yonder 
witnessed! What garlands of ro- 
mance hung all about that lovely 
valley of St. John beneath his feet ! 
It was on Soutra Fell there, that 
these aerial troops had been thrice 
seen by night from the very spot 
where he now stood! How many 
times had they been there, maybe 
when there was no mortal eye to 
see them! Armies of horse and foot 
marching, marching, squadron after 
squadron, where no hoof of beast 
could tread, column after column, 
leaving no trace of foot of man be- 
hind them—ceaselessly and in well- 
ordered lines for hours. Hundreds 
had seen them, and their sons had 
told the lad their visions many times. 
Some very old men he knew who had 
themselves witnessed, when they were 
boys, in 1745, these omens of rebel- 
lion and of wars, The men of science 
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talked of the laws of refraction, and 
of how the troops of the House of 
Stuart were mustering at that very 
time upon the Scottish hills; and 
perhaps it was so, and the boy had 
deemed them right ; but in that time 
and place such a weird-like phan- 
tasm seemed probable enough to him. 
He stayed upon that lofty, rocky 
eminence of Soutra Fell, not with- 
out hope that some such sight 
might rise again. As for fear, the 

or lad had a purpose now within 
im that shut out all fear whether 
of man or spirit. He was come 
upon Blen Cathera’s top to die! 
These thoughts of his we necessarily 

ess at; but some things he did we 

ow almost for certain. He read, 
or strove to read, in that dim light 
his favorite Greek author ; the book 
was found lying by his side with a 
wild flower in it, plucked from the 
very summit where it grew, to mark 
the place—such slaves we are of 
habit—although he knew he never 
should read it more. His mother’s 
letter, too, he read ; there was no- 
thing in it but the expression of her 
love, eternal love and fondness for 
him ; with some kind promise of a 
holiday (fulfilled or not, what mat- 
ter ?) years before ; yet, doubtless, it 
drew tears. He must have hesi- 
tated somewhat after that, and gazed 
up, haply, to the summer sky with 
heart a little softened ; it cannot be 
but that some precepts dropped from 
her loving lips must have come back 
to him then, and bidden him take that 
cursed phialfrom his pocket, and cast 
it into pieces on the rock. Perhaps 
his trembling hands would have re- 
fused to do their fatal office at the 
last, but for the paper which was 
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wrapped around it—the letter of the 
cruel woman, Rachael Spanall. She 
would have been doubtless shocked 
to think that her respectable senti- 
ments should nerve the fingers of a 
self-murderer. What snuggest tea, 
or even something stronger, was that 
easily-resigned widow partaking of, 
perhaps, at the very moment when 
that poor boy, her victim, was medi- 
tating suicide in that far mountain 
solitude ? What tremendous results, 
undreamed of by ourselves, may fol- 
low from the conduct of any one 
of us towards our fellow-creatures, 
whether our act may be the chief 
cause of them, or only the last little 
drop in the cup of human sorrow 
which makes it overflow! When 
the lad saw his aunt’s handwriting, 
the whole world doubtless seemed to 
him composed of Mr. Browns and 
Mrs. Spanalls; and rather than trust 
in them he preferred to trust to fate, 
or (in spite of his favourite philoso- 
pher) to extinction itself. 


Mad from Life’s history, 
Glad to Death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled, 
Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world ! 


He was found on the third day 
upon Blen Cathera top dead, with the 
p ial of prussic acid drained beside 

im. His friend Wilson and others, 
with the dalesmen of that neighbour- 
hood, searched for him unceasingly 
until they found him; and they laid 
the poor misguided youth within the 
hearing of the eternal sea, and within 
sight of those magnificent hills, which 
had taught him many things, but 
which could never teach him the true 
wisdom. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE.* 


To have sailed to a point upwards 
of two hundred miles more north 
than Sir R. M‘Clure had reached, 
and within about two hundred and 
forty miles of the highest parallel of 
latitude that has ever been reached 


by man (and that only by the adven- 
turous Parry and his companions), 
to have accomplished this feat in a 
yacht of eighty-five tons, is the ex- 
ploit of Lord Dufferin. The crew 


was small, but in the diversity of 


* Letters from High Latitudes.—By Lord Dufferin. Second Edition ; London : 
Murray, 1857. 
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their avocations, and the versatility 
of their talents, was ample compen- 
sation for their paucity. They con- 
sisted of Segurdr, an Icelandic gen- 
tleman who was persuaded to leave 
his studies at Copenhagen, where he 
was eating his dinners as a law 
student, and accompany Lord Duf- 
ferin; Mr. F caleeat. the surgeon, 
and a sailing-master, plus nine 
hands, including a valet named Wil- 
son, and a cook, whose professional 
abilities are his passport, and render 
his name a trivial thing. The sur- 
on was of course a naturalist, but 
e was also a photographer ; and Lord 
Dufferin, being himself no mean 
draughtsman, we have thus illustra- 
tions which oa ge of the cheery 
aspect of the book, and are executed 
with all the truthfulness of the sun. 
His lordship’s valet is one of the most 
amusing characters on board. Brood- 
ing over events the brightest, and, 
as a natural consequence, educing 
even from them by such incubation 
a clutch of calamities, he neverthe- 
less fattens on the vapors of his own 
murky temperament. If the govern- 
ment of the little community had 
been aught but autocratic, there is 
no telling what amount of discomfort 
such a companion might have caused 
his fellows. Nay, we might have had 
another blue-book published ‘with the 
sanction of the admiralty,’ showing 
as how the captain of the Foam ran 
into danger needlessly, got out of it 
lazily, and, to crown all, deprived the 
crew of the flesh of a bear killed by 
one of themselves! As it was, the 
captain has all thestory tohimself,and 
amore exhilirating, health-bestowing 
narrative we have never read. 

At Oban, a snug little port in Ar- 
gyleshire, Lord Dufferin takes the 
command of the Foam. Hence to 
Stornaway in the Hebrides, where a 
sailing-master was directed to join 
the expedition. The surgeon, who 
had, it appears, “ talents for discern- 
ing where vegetables, fowls, and 
pretty ladies were to be found,” was 
sent on shore to forage, and was 
most successful. He came alongside 
after a short absence, “sitting up to 
his knees in vegetables, with seven 
elderly hens beside him, and a dis- 
sipated-looking cock under his arm.” 

The Glasgow packet shortly after 
brought in the sailing-master. He 
proved unnautical in appearance, but 
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a right skilful and trusty sailor; and 
the complement of the crew being 
thus made up, all sail was made for 
Iceland. The weather was squally— 
‘‘ sometimes increasing to a hurricane, 
but broken now and then by sudden 
lulls, which used to leave them for 
a couple of hours ata time, tumbling 
about on the top of the great At- 
lantic rollers—or Spanish waves, as 
they are called—until it was thought 
the ship would roll the masts out of 
her.” Add to this, that Lord Dufferin 
was laid up with a severe attack of 
illness, and the doctor sea-sick, and 
you have the character of the book in 
the following passages :— 


The little ship behaved beautifully, and 
many a vessel twice her size would have 
been less comfortable. Indeed few people 
can have any notion of the coziness of a 
yacht’s cabin under such circumstances. 
Than the doctor “I never saw any one 
behave with more pluck and resolution.” 
“Though himself almost prostrate, he 
looked after me as indefatigably as if he 
had already found his sea-legs, and used 
to manufacture my pills between the 
paroxysms of his malady with a decorous 
pertinacity that could not be too much 
admired.” 


The doctor’s malady lasted longer 
than the chartered forty-eight hours, 
and the dialogue that follows will 
aptly introduce the uaven-like valet to 
the reader. 


Thinking to draw consolation from his 
professional experiences, I heard Fitz's 
(the doctor’s) voice, now very_weak, say 
in a tone of coaxing cheerfulness— 

“ Well, Wilson, i suppose this kind of 
thing does not last long ?” 

The voice as of the tomb—“I\don’t 
know, sir.” 

Fitz.—‘“ But you must have often seen 
passengers sick.” 

The Voice.—“‘ Often, sir ; very sick.” 

Fitz.—“ Well, and on an average, how 
soon did they recover ?” 

The Voice.—‘ Some of themjdidn’t re- 
cover, sir.” 

Fitz.—‘ Well, but those that did ?” 

The Voice.—“I know’d a clergyman 
and his wife as were ill all the voyage, five 
months, sir.” 

Fitz.—(quite silent). 

The Voice, now become sepulchral.— 
‘They sometimes dies, sir.” 


Fitz.—“Ugh !” 


A cheerful companion was Wilson ! 
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Indeed his lord never saw him smile 
but once, and that was when he came 
to announce that a heavy sea had 
well-nigh washed the steward—his 
bosom friend and colleague—over- 
board. 

The foul weather lasted till they 
bad sighted Iceland, which they 
reached without any other casualty 
than the suicide of the cock. The 
account giyen of this rash act is as 
onsiderate and charitable as ever 
was verdict passed on felo de se by a 


coroner’s jury. 


I had observed for some days past, as 
we proceeded north, and the nights be- 
came shorter, that the cock we shipped at 
Stornaway had become quite bewildered 
on the subject of that meteorogical phe- 
nomenon called the Dawn of day. In 
fact, I doubt whether he ever slept for 
more than five minutes at a stretch with- 
out waking up in a state of nervous agita- 
tion lest it should be cock-crow. At 
last, when night ceased altogether, his con- 
stitution could no longer stand the shock. 
He crowed once or twice sarcastically, then 
went melancholy mad; finally, taking a 
calenture, he cackled lowly (probably of 
green fields),and leaping ae drowned 
himself. The mysterious manner in which 
every day a fresh member of his harem 
used to disappear may also have preyed 
on his spirits. 


The description of the coast of Ice- 


land is terse, vigorous, and graphic. 
You think not of the writer, but you 
see what he sees ; and truly it is not, 
by any means, the Iceland of our 
school geography. While I write,” 
says the noble author, “ the thermo- 
meter is above 70°. Last night we 
remained playing at chess on deck till 
bed-time, without thinking of calling 
for coats, and my people live in their 
shirt-sleeves, and—astonishment at 
the climate.” The Foam at length 
east anchor in the harbour of Reykja- 
vik, and by the friendly intervention 
of the Icelandic gentleman who ac- 
companied the expedition, the natives 
of this queer little wooden town be- 
came the fast friends and hospitable 
entertainers of ieee — — his 

y. An expedition to the Geysirs, 
ee cntewetion of the Thingvalla, and 
eating dinners are the occupation of 
a few pleasant days spent here. Car- 
riages are unknown, roads unheard 
of. Ponies, of a breed much superior 
to the Shetland, are the only means 
of traffic or travel, Accordingly, ne- 
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gociations are entered into for the 
purchase of a sufficient number of 
these hardy little creatures to convey 
the party to these lions of the west 
coast of Iceland. But how communi- 
cate with the chapmen? A few 
speak English, one or two French, 
but for the rest your only chance is 
Latin. To be dependent entirely on 
an interpreter is a bore, so the 
memories of boyhood must be bright- 
ened up, aud an attempt made to 
speak the universal language of the 
learned. The account of this attempt 
is most entertaining. 


Immediately upon landing, I was pre- 
sented toa fine, burly gentleman, who, I 
was informed, could let me have a steppe- 
ful of horses if I desired, and a few mi- 
nutes afterwards I picked myself up in the 
middle of a Latin oration on the subject 
of the weather. Having suddenly lost 
my nominative case, I concluded abruptly 
with the figure syncope, and a bow, to 
yey interlocutor politely replied, 
“ ta.’ 


The aqvenganants are more safely 
entrusted to Sigurdr, and his lordship 
becomes seized of no less than twenty- 
six ponies. The method of travelling 
is amusing enough. One half of the 
troop is saddled, the other half driven 
ahead. Every four hours a halt is 
called, the hitherto unbridled Shel- 
ties are caught, and take their four 
hours of work, while those that had 
been in harness fly neighing and 
kicking in front of the cavalcade, till 
their turn comes again. 

Droll in the extreme is the account 
of a state dinner given by the Go- 
vernor, Count Trampe. Too long for 
extract—too much dependent on its 
inimitable details for abbreviation 
—it must be sought elsewhere. But 
the climax of the entertainment is the 
Latin speech in which the noble lord 
returns thanks, when, for the second 
time, his health is proposed by the 
Bishop of Reykjavik. We agree with 
him, that so great an effort of oratory 
should not perish. So here it is :— 


Viri illustres, insolitus ut sum at publi- 
cum loquendum, ego pryperorespondere ad 
complimentum quod recte reverendus pre- 
laticus mihi fecit, in proponendo meam 
salutem ; et supplico yos credere quod 
moultum gratificatus et flattificatus sum 
honore tam distincto. Bibere, viri illus- 
tres, res est, que in omnibus terris ‘do- 
mum venit ad hominum negotia et pec- 
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tora :’ requirit ‘haustum longum, haus- 
tum fortem, et haustum omnes simul ; ut 
canit poeta, ‘unum tactum nature totum 
orbem facit consanguineum,’ et hominis 
natura est—bibere. Viri illustres, alterum 
est sentimentum equaliter universale ; terra 
communis super, quam septentrionales et 
meridionales, efidem enthusiasm4 con- 
venire possunt ; necesse quod nominarem ? 
ad pulchrum sexum devotio! ‘ Amor 
regit palatium, castra, lucum. Dubito 
sub quo capite vestram jucundam civita- 
tem numerare debeam. Palatium! non 
regem. Castra? non milites! Lucum? 
non ullam arborem habetis! Tamen Cu- 
pido vos dominat haud aliter quam alios ; 
et virginum Islandarum pulchritudo per 
omnes regiones cognita est. Bibamus sa- 
lutem earum, et confusionem ad omnes 
bacularios; speramus quod ez care et bene- 
dicte creature inveniant tot maritos quot 
velint ; quod geminos quot annis habeant, 
et quod earum filize maternum exemplum 
sequentes, gentem Islandicam perpetuent 
in secula seculorum. 


It is the custom in Iceland for the 
ladies to help the gentlemen ; and a 
morning call is always rounded with 
a potation of strong waters, adminis- 
tered by fair hands. We did feel for 
Lord Dufferin when making a round 
of such visits, as one more “sinned 
against than sinning.” But, on the 
occasion of this state banquet, there 
was no excuse for libations so liberal. 
What is to be thought of the con- 
cluding scene of this imposing cere- 
monial, in which the Governor, 
Bishop, Rector, Sheriffs, and high 
officials join hands with the guests 
and one another, and execute a kind 
of dance around the table! What of 
the adjournment to the mansion of 
the apothecary of the town, whose 
wife gave this night a conversazione, 
and where, to the tune of “ Annie 
Laurie,” the only substitute that 
could be had for a Scotch reel, the 
whole party joined in a saltatorial 
performance, not one whit more artis- 
tic, and quite as uproarious as the 
Pyrrhico-Bacchic at Government 

ouse? It was now one o'clock in 
the morning, but as bright as noon- 
day, and Lord Dufferin and his na- 
turalist all but made a discovery. 
They took boat, and sailed to some 
islands three-quarters of a mile out 
of the harbour, drew up a little way 
from land, stepped into the water, 
— ashore, and found the ic- 

an 
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** A complete rabbit-warren ; in fact,” 
he says, “I could not walk a dozen yards 
without tripping up in the numerous bur- 
rows by which the ground was honey- 
combed ; at last, on turning a corner, we 
suddenly came ona dozen rabbits, gravely 
sitting at the mouths of their holes. They 
were quite white, without ears, and with 
scarlet noses. I made several desperate 
attempts to catch some of these singular 
animals, but though one or two allowed 
me to come pretty near, just as I thought 
my prize was secure, in some unaccounta- 
ble manner it made unto itself wings, and 
literally flew away! Moreover, if my 
eye-sight did not share the peculiar de- 
velopment which affected the Doctor's, I 
should say that these rabbits flew in pairs, 
Red-nosed, winged rabbits! I had never 
heard or read of the species ; and I na- 
turally grew enthusiastic in the chase, 
hoping to bring home a choice specimen 
to astonish our English naturalists. With 
some difficulty we managed to catch one 
or two, which had run into their holes in- 
stead of flying away. They bit and 
scratched like tiger-cats, and screamed 
like parrots ; indeed, on a nearer inspec- 
tion, I am obliged to confess that they 
assumed the appearance of birds, which 
may account, perhaps, for their powers of 
flight.” 


They were, in fact, puffins, seen 
through a succession of glasses, which 
is a double refracting medium, the 
true Icelandic spar. 

The cavalcade started at midnight 
for the Thingvalla, with tents, pro- 
vender, beds, cook and cooking uten- 
sils, photograph, everything necessary 
for a luxurious and learned en- 
campment. The inexhaustible Wil- 
son again appears, taking a gloomy 
look at things in general—the stormy 
— of the expedition. This time, 

owever, he is excusable, “if he 
should view things askew; for some 
unaccountable reason, he chose to 
sleep last night,” says his lordship in 
extenuation, “in the open air on the 
top of a hen-coop, and naturally 
awoke this morning with a crick in 
his neck, and his face so immovably 
fixed over his left shoulder, that the 
efforts of all the ship’s company have 
not been able to twist it back. With 
the help of a tackle, however, I think 
we shall eventually brace i square 
again.” None but an Irishman could 
have hit upon the following alterna- 
tive for “the tackle :”—“ Unless we 
get his head round during the night, 
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he will have to sit facing his horse's 
tail, in order to see before him.” 
The track lay across an uneven 
lain, then up a gradual ascent, with 
have and there a grassy patch, open- 
ing at length on a seemingly bound- 
less plateau of lava. ‘“‘ Nota blade of 
grass, not a strip of green,” met the 
eye, and hour after hour the travel- 
lers crept along, till at length Lord 
Dufferin impatiently put spurs to his 
steed, and, resolving to make short 
work of the remainder of this desert, 
forged ahead of his party. 


“Judge then,” he says, “of my as- 
tonishment when, afew minutes afterwards, 
I was arrested in full career by a tremen- 
dous precipice, or rather chasm, which 
suddenly gaped beneath my feet, and 
completely separated the barren plateau 
we had been so painfully traversing from 
a lovely, gay, sun-lit flat, ten miles broad, 
that lay, sunk at a lower level by a hun- 
dred feet, between us and the opposite 
mountains.” 


This was the Thingvalla. This 
vast plain, Lord Dufferin conjectures, 
was formed by the subsidence of a 
cooling sea of lava, which, from some 
cause, rent itself from and sunk 
lower than the adjoining plateau. 
Perhaps this subsidence was due to 
the cooling and hardening of the 
upper crust, while the fluid mass be- 
neath, finding a lower level, left the 
hollow into which the hardened 
crust descended—one solid cake, fifty 
square miles in superficial extent, 
and no man can say how thick ! 
Such is the plain of Thingvalla. On 
such ascale is volcanic agency dis- 
played. Indeed the Plutonic wonders 
of this island make the wildest con- 
jectures of our geologists seem cau- 
tious and timid. Every one is ac- 
— with the performances of 

ount Hecla; but they are tame 
when compared with those of Skapta 
Jokul. This is a mountain range 
occupying four hundred square miles ; 
and on it no human foot has ever 
wandered ! The account of the ter- 
rific eruption of 1783 is worth giving 
entire :-— 


“Toward the end of May, a light bluish 
fog began to float along the confines of 
the untrodden tracts of Skapta, accom- 
panied, in the beginning of June, by a 
great trembling of the eath. On the 8th 
of that month, immense pillars of smoke 
collected over the hill country towards 
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the north, and coming down against the 
wind in a southerly direction, enveloped 
the whole district of Sida in darkness. 
A whirlwind of ashes then swept over the 
face of the country, and on the 10th in- 
numerable fire spouts were seen leaping 
and flaring amid the icy hollows of the 
mountain, while the river Skapta, one of 
the largest in the island, having first 
rolled down to the plain a vast volume of 
fetid waters mixed with sand, suddenly 
disappeared. Two days afterwards, a 
stream of lava, issuing from sources to 
which no one has ever been able to pene- 
trate, came sliding down the bed of the 
dried-up river, and in a little time— 
though the channel was six hundred feet 
deep and two hundred broad—the glowing 
deluge overflowed its banks, crossed the 
low coun’ of Medalland, ripping the 
turf up before it like a table-cloth, and 
poured into a great lake, whose affrighted 
waters flew hissing and screaming into 
the air at the approach of the fiery in- 
truder. Within a few more days the 
basin of the lake itself was completely 
filled, and having separated into two 
streams, the unexhausted torrent again 
commenced its march; in one direction 
overflowing some ancient lava fields—in 
the other, re-entering the channel of the 
Skapta, and leaping down the lofty cata- 
ract of Stapafoss. But this was not all; 
while one lava flood had chosen the 
Skapta for its bed, another, descending in 
a different direction, was working like 
ruin within and on either side the banks 
of the Hverfisfliot, rushing into the plain, 
by all accounts, with even greater fury 
and velocity. “The stream which flowed 
down Skapta is calculated to be about 
fifty miles in length, by twelve or fifteen 
at its greatest breadth. Where it was 
imprisoned, between the high banks of 
the Skapta, the lava is five or six hundred 
feet thick !” ‘‘ The Faroe islands, the Shet- 
lands, and the Orkneys, were deluged with 
volcanic dust, which perceptibly contami- 
nated even the pure skies of England and 
Holland.” 


In near proximity to the scene of 
these gigantic convulsions, the for- 
mation of the plain of Thingvalla is 
not difficult of explanation. Imagine 
the lake of lava curbed by stiffer 
stuff than the bed on which it seeth- 
ed, and its contraction in cooling 
must have left an almost continuous 
chasm between its hardening and 
lowered level, and the crusted banks 
around it. It could not, however, 
be expected that the molten mass 
would in cooling contract itself late- 
rally, so as to leave the surface 
smooth and unrent. Any unmelted 
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fragment, carried down by the fie 
deluge, would have a tendency = 
rend it ; and such is the case in this 
plain. It is “shattered into a net- 
work of innumerable crevices and 
fissures fifty or sixty feet deep, and 
each wide enough to have swallowed 
the entire company of Korah.” One 
of these curious fissures has severed 
from the rest of the plain, except 
where a narrow causeway gives access 
to the interior, an i larly-shaped 
about two hundred feet long 
y fifty broad. This is one of the 
most interesting spots in the north of 
Europe. Here sat a free parliament, 
when freedom was elsewhere hardly 
known. The knights of the shire 
assembled—it is to be hoped, in the 
summer season; they pitched their 
tents in the outer plain; berserks 
arded the narrow entrance ; and 
dera deliberated sub dio in the 
Althing, and guarded the liberties of 
a thriving republic, for nearly three 
centuries prior to the time when 
armed barons wrung from John the 
Great ‘Charter. Here Lord Dufferin 


and his party spent a day, trying to 
conjure up the forms of the past, 
and thoroughly enjoying the 


ities 
of the present, under a sun that had 
forgotten how to set, and in an at- 
mosphere clear and invigorating, al- 
though the thermometer stood above 
80 degrees. To hear of gentlemen 
breakfasting “in their shirt sleeves” 
in Iceland, and forced to wrap their 
heads in an extempore turban, for 
fear of a coup de soleil, is 80 violent 
a@ wrench to our early impressions, 
derived from a mincing nursery go- 
em, that we must again speak 
of it. 

A visit toa beautiful lake which 
bounds the Thingvalla on one side, — 
to the Pool of Execution, where many 
a witch was—not ducked—butdrown- 
ed; a stroll along the precipitous 
chasms that form the western boun- 
dary of the plain ; and its lions were 
exhausted, and the next morning 
finds the caravan on its way to the 
Geysirs. They have been often and 
well described. The great Geysir is 
an old uaintance of our child- 
hood, and Strokr, or the Churn, a 
more intimate acquaintance than 
M‘Swine’s Gun. Threedays were spent 
here, but in vain was the great lion 
waited for. He did not deign to 
roar. On the fourth,‘at length, sub- 
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teornee ands a 
gers, an , rushing to the of 
the basin, witnessed an eruption, 
which, although by no means equal 
to the accounts we have elsewhere 
read, is described in a most vivid 
manner. Whilst the little party stood 
round the now empty basin, the 
avant courier of Prince Napoleon gal- 
lo in sight. The prince and his 
followers soon made their appearance, 
and Lord Dufferin was presented by his 
jovial friend Count Trampe. Another 
day is passed at the Geysirs, and 
then, returning to Reykjavik, the cry 
is, ‘‘ Northward, ho!” 

To the doctor our thanks are due, 
for extending our knowledge of Ice- 
landic manners and customs in one 
most important particular. Should 
the mania for exploring the ice-fields 
in summer obtain among our travel- 
ling folks, they will, we are sure, 
thank us for putting them up to a 
startling usage of Icelandic society. 
The doctor caught cold, and his pro- 
fessional experience forbade a bed 
in the tent, albeit in the immediate 
vicinity of the boiling springs. He 
accordingly sought the shelter of a 
hospitable roof, and found it. The 
hour for sleep arrived—the worthy 

entlemen was shown not ¢o but into 

is bedroom by a buxom female—- 
the young lady of the house. She 
carried in one hand a plate of skier— 
a species of cheese—and in the other 
a bottle of brandy. Inducted into 
the chamber, he watched the young 
lady while she deposited the skier 
by his bedside, and the bottle under 
his pillow, Alas! it was expected 
that both seme be fpiehet rere 
morning ! He was preparing his bow 
eeu good night—when she ad- 
vanced, helped him off with his coat, 
ditto his trowsers, shoes, and stock- 
ings, helped him into bed, tucked 
him in, kissed him tenderly, amidst 
a shower of Icelandic blessi no 
doubt, and left him so bewildered, 
that, determined to get over the awk- 
ward feeling, he returned nightly to 
the cottage so long as the party re- 
mained at the Geysirs! The exis- 
tence, let us add, of such a custom, 
speaks more for the purity of morals 
among these primitive islanders, than 
would the draping of nude statues, or 
the use of a periphrasis for the inde- 
licate word “ trowsers.” 

Prince Napoleon had intended 
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iling to be west ag hy Green- 
land; but learning that the ice was 
free all round Iceland, and an op- 
portunity would thus be offered of 
exploring the of the Banquise 
to the north of Iceland, he altered 
his-plans, and resolved to make Jan 
Mayen if possible. An iron screw 
corvette is not exactly the bark for 
ice navigation ; add that she car- 
ried coals but for six days. Without 
atender she could make but a limited 
exploration. She pushed northward, 
however, and took the ‘ Foam’ in tow. 
Lord Dufferin thus has time to play 
the man, and we venture to pre- 
dict that, so surely as his narrative 
will create a for rambling over 
the ice, so will his spirited renderin 
of some of the most unpromising 0 
the Norse legends excite a spirit of 
enquiry after available sources of in- 
formation on the history, political 
and mythical, of the Northmen. 
Humiliating is our apuereane upon 
this subject. The volumes of Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt are the most 

pular introduction that we have at 
fond ; more complete as a catalogue 
of the lite and romantic writers 
of Northern Europe, than as an ab- 
stract of what they have written— 
yet well worthy a separate article. 

The character of the Northern my- 
thology is ably sketched by Lord Duf- 
ferin, and acutely traced to the mould- 
ing powers of climate and social 
habits; and his digression on this sub- 
ject is especially to be noted in a book 
abounding in episodes of deep in- 
terest. 

The ‘Foam’ had now entered on 
the realm of a four months’ day. 
The light-hearted Frenchmen cele- 
brated the crossing of the Arctic 
circle with the wildest frolic. The 
following day the ‘Reine Hortense’ 
and her tiny pro are in the ice. 
The former built of iron of the thick- 
ness of two centimetres only, the 
latter of single plank, unstrengthened 
for ice navigation. 

Another day and night they 
plough along—now and then getti 
smart knocks—when at five o’cl 
in the raw morning Lord Dufferin is 
called up by the watch, who an- 
nounces that the syenen in was 
trying to say something on his black 
~ It wasa dish cael “ some- 


thing”—“ Nous retournons 4 Reykja- 
vik |” 
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It was not the frailty of his bark, 
however, that determined the captain 
of the ‘Corvette’ to turn back, but 
the want of coals. Lord Dufferin 
hesitates not an instant. To return, 
when within about 120 miles of Jan 
Mayen, without an effort to see 
Beerenberg, would be faint-hearted. 
He casts loose, and the little schooner, 
“ poising for a moment on the waves 
with the startled hesitation of a bi 
suddenly set free, spread her wings, 
thrice dipped her ensign in token of 
adieu—receiving in return a hearty 
cheer from the French crew—and 
glided like a phantom into the north, 
while the ‘Reine Hortense’ puffed 
back to Iceland.” 

The little craft is now alone. Fo, 
and mist make it easier to hear lan 
than to see it. Jan Mayen is looked 
for eagerly. Lord Dufferin must tell 
the tale of its first appearance to his 
enraptured eyes :— 


Fitz and Sigurdr, who had begun quite 
to disbelieve in the existence of the island, 
went to bed, while I remained pacing up 
and down the deck, anxiously questioning 
each quarter of the grey canopy that en- 
veloped us. At last, about four in the 
morning, I fancied some change was go- 
ing to take place ; the heavy wreaths of 
vapour seemed to be imperceptibly sepa- 
rating, and in a few minutes more the 
solid grey roof suddenly split asunder, 
and I beheld through the gap—thousands 
of feet overhead, as if suspended in the 
crystal sky—a cone of illuminated snow, 


The fog closed again, and tried the 
patience of the voyagers ; but— 


At last the’ hour of liberation came: a 
purer light seemed gradually to penetrate 
the atmosphere, brown turned to grey, 
and grey to white, and white to transpa- 
rent blue, until the lost horizon entirely 
reappeared, except where in one direction 
an impenetrable veil of haze still hung 
from the zenith to the sea. 
Behind that veil I knew must lie Jan 
Mayen. A few minutes more, and slow- 
ly, silently, in a manner you could take no 
count cf, its dusky hem first deepened to 
a violet ti then gradually lifting, dis- 
oa a long line of coast—in reality 
t the roots of Beerenberg—dyed of the 
darkest purple ; while, obedient to a com- 
mon impulse, the clouds that wrapt its 
summit gently disengaged themselves, and 
left the mountain standing in all the mag- 
nificence of his 6,870 feet, girdled by a 
single zone of pearly ur, from un 
neath whose floati seven enormous 






































































































































































































































glaciers ‘rolled down into thesea! Na- 
ture seemed to have turned scene-shifter, 
so artfully were the phases of this glo- 
rious spectacle successively developed. 

The glaciers were quite an unexpect- 
ed element of beauty. Imagine a mighty 
river of as great a volume as the Thames, 
started down the side of a mountain, 
bursting over every impediment, whirled 
into a thousand eddies, tumbling and 
raging on from ledge to ledge in a 
cataracts of foam—then suddenly struck 
rigid by a power so instantaneous in its action, 
that even the froth and fleeting wreaths of 
spray have stiffened to the immutability of 
sculpture. Unless you had seen it, it 
would be almost impossible to conceive 
the strangeness of the contrast between 
the actual tranquillity of these silent crys- 
tal rivers, and the violent descending 
energy impressed upon their exterior. 
‘You must remember, too, all this upon a 
scale of such prodigious magnitude, that 
when we succeeded subsequently in ap- 
roaching the spot, where, with a leap 
ike that of Niagara, one of these gla- 
ciers plunges down into the sea—the eye, 
no longer able to take in its fluvial cha- 
racter, was content to rest in simple 
astonishment at what then appeared a 
lucent precipice of grey-green ice, rising 
to a height of several hundred feet above 
the masts of the vessel. 


This is true word-painting. Not 
the affected alliteration that too often 
goes under that name—but language 
grasped with the hand, and wielded 
with the taste of a painter. 

A record of their visit being left 
here, after the immemorial custom of 
a ggg they sail for Hammerfest, 
which is only mentionable as the 
most northern town in Europe. Here 
we are introduced to a few Lapps, in 
the usual discriminating, but hu- 
morous style of the author. “ Quid 
vetat ridentem dicere verum?” we 
cannot see. The only item, however, 
quite new to us is the economic ar- 
rangement by which a Gynaceum is 
epg in every hut. A long pole 

aid on the floor indicates a partition 
not to be passed by either sex ; and 
the women have a door to themselves 
by which to make their exit or in- 
troit—“ for woe betide the hunter if 
a woman has crossed the threshold 
= — he — to oe chase.” 

ne peculiarity of the lady’s 
dress is worth mention. he is - 
wooden case into which she stows her 
back hair. This implement weighs 
about a quarter of a pound. The 
gentlemen substitute a red night- 
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cap for this wigblock ; in other re- 
spects they dress very much alike. 
“ High cheek bones, short noses, ob- 
lique mongol eyes, no eyelashes, and 
enormous mouths, composed a set of 
features which their burnt-sienna 
complexion and hair, like il-got-in 
hay, did not much enhance.” How 
audacious it is in some ethnologists 
to insinuate that these are country 
cousins of the Connaughtman ! 

After a visit to Alten—where, by 
the way, at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, it was‘as light and warm as a sum- 
mer’s noon in England—Lord Dufferin 
sailed for Bear Island, but was un- 
able to land: westward towards 
Greenland, then northward when the 
ice permitted—“ per tot discrimina 
rerum”—with a hardihood that one 
must admire, especially when it is 
recollected how few inches separated 
the crew from the grinding action of 
hummocks weighing thousands of 
tons, some of them in violent rotatory 
motion— ali moving so as to endanger 
by stroke or nip the tiny bark, that, 
by dint of skilful sailing, careful pi- 
lotage, or sedulous poling, threaded 
her way among them. At length 
they anchored in English Bay, Spitz- 
bergen, within 100 miles of the far- 
thest point north that a ship had 
ever been sailed! We cannot do 
more than recommend the reader to 
apply to the “ Letters from High Lati- 
tudes” for as lively a description of 
Spitzbergen as we have ever read. 
To do justice to this part of the nar- 
rative was to transcribe it. A bear 
was killed, skinned, but not eaten. 
A little pet Arctic fox having played 
“‘ taster” to the ship’s company, and, 
from whatever cause, having suffered 
severe convulsions from its exertions 
on behalf of humanity, the ship’s 
company wisely abstained from the 
tempting joints of bear’s beef with 
which they, like butcher-birds, had 
decorated the ship’s rigging. To 
Norway, stopping at Trondhjem, 
where a ball was given in honour of 
the visit of the Crown Prince, and 
where the oy incident is the attempt 
to dance with a lady whose name 
is typical, and is spelled thus— 
“ Hghelghghagllaghem” ! the peril of 
her falling and breaking her name 
into six or seven decent patronymics 
being augmented by the fact, that the 
lady executed a “ valse a trois temps,” 
while her noble partner dashed with 
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her down the room “‘ a deux temps”! 
From this all is plain sailing home. 
It was Lord Duafferin’s last hair- 
breadth ‘scape. We take leave of 
him with regret. Not on2 qualifying 
criticism have we to offer ou a volume 
replete with solid information, and 
full of suggestive matter. ‘ Ishould 
like,” said an lish tar, “ to go to 
the very North Pole.” ‘‘ What for, 
Jack .” asked his messmate. “ Just 
to hang my hat on it,” said Jack, 
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“ for the say-so of thé thing.” Itisa 
laudable object ; and if rd Duf- 
ferin has not added to Her Majesty’s 
dominions, or defined more accuratel 
some scarcely approachable sea-board, 
he has done what Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects should thank him as sincerely 
for—he has all but created an Arctic 
summer, and given us one of the 
gayest narratives that ever beguiled 
a few shortened hours of our foggy 
winter, 


THE PARTNERS, 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


CHAPTER Xl. 


Tere lay the creditor on the ground 
before his debtors. 

For the moment both seemed to 
heed him but slightly, in comparison 
with questions which his apparition 
had raised between them. Mr. Ingott, 
released from the grasp under which 
he had become perfectly livid with 
terror, staggered against the end of a 
couch, and stood gazing at his partner 
with an expression in which anger 
and hatred were dominant; while 
Aubrey, no jot bating the lofty man- 
ner with which he had confronted 
the infuriate Henderson, looked on 
the prostrate man almost without 
seeing him, and rapidly reviewed the 
line of conduct on which the banker 
had, with his accustomed promptitude, 
resolved, when the identity of their 
visitor was established. Charles Au- 
brey, who was confirmed, by the 
stranger’s violence, in his conviction 
of the lunacy of the latter, hastened 
to raise him, observing, 

“ This is clearly a case for a strait- 
waistcoat. Some doctor should be 
sent for.” 

“Yes,” said Aubrey, rising. “ Let 
a doctor do what is necessary, and 
then remove Mr. Henderson to Mr. 
Ingott’s house, where he will be a 
guest for the present. Charles, charge 
yourself with seeing him into quar- 
ters there. Now, Ingott, six words 
with you, if you please.” 

“With me !” said Ingott, sullenly. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well?” said Ingott, without 
moving from the end of the sofa. 


* You will be good enough to find 
this money.” 

“What do you mean?” returned 
the other, with an angry scoff. 

“ There is no time for folly or feel- 
ing. Find that money, Mr. Ingott, 
immediately.” And, as his partner 
looked at him with as viciousa glance 
as is well conceivable, Aubrey added, 
in a low voice, and with a tremen- 
dous oath, “If you hesitate, the 
house goes at once. See to him, poor 
fellow,” he said aloud to Charles ; 
and went out, laying his hand on 
Ingott’s shoulder, in passing him, 
with a clench which gave additional 
emphasis to his threat. 

Mr. Ingott looked after his partner 
with a savage regard, and then fol- 
lowed him from the room; while 
Charles Aubrey, assisted by the ser- 
vants, attended to Henderson. The 
revival of the latter was speedier than 
they expected, and before the medical 
man arrived, consciousness had com- 
pletely returned, and Henderson re- 
pulsed the doctor with very little 
ceremony. 

“T can go,” he said. 
alone.” 

“Should he be bled?” asked 
Charles. 

“Hm,” began the medical gentle- 
man, “ bleeding is, no doubt, a treat- 
ment”—— 

“I won’t be bled,” said Hender- 
son; “so that issettled. I am all 
right, i tell you. Where are those 
fellows ?” 

“ Mr, Ingott was obliged to leave,” 
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said Charles ; “ but he left it as his 
earnest request that you would go on 
to his house. I will take you there 
if you will allow me.” 

“You are a very decent young 
fellow,” said Henderson, “and I ac- 
cept your politeness.” 

Me There. is no objection to his 
going, in acab?” asked Charles of 
the doetor. 

“ Hm,” said the latter, “ going into 
the air is, no doubt, an exposure”—— 

* We'll go,” said Henderson. And 
in a few minutes Charles Aubrey 
had left the house with his a 
charge. He faithfully conveyed Hen- 
derson to Mr. Ingott’s, and was some- 
what puzzled by the satisfaction 
which the stranger expressed at the 
arrangement. “ Tngott's was just the 
place he wished to stay at,” he said ; 
“and though the old fellow had by 
no means behaved to him as he 
should have done, he bore no malice, 
and should make Jack’s house his 
own.” Aubrey’s name Henderson 
never used, and Charles half fancied 
that the recollection of the last 
stormy moments of their interview 
might have away with the 
paroxysm of wrath which it had pro- 
voked. 

At Mr. Ingott’s, Charles Aubrey 
put his companion in the charge of a 
domestic ; and, as he was secking an 
opportunity to give special directions 
as to not losing sight of him, Hender- 
son said, 

“T see, young one. You fancy I’m 
going to run away. Don’t alarm 
yourself. Jack Ingott has got some- 
thing for me; it would not be busi- 
ness-like to talk of it before third 
parties, but you know what I mean; 
and Iam d—d if heand I part unless 
I go with that under my arm. He 
would be glad if I'd find my wa 
back te South America ; but no suc 
luck, I can tell you. I shall make 
myself very muth at home in his fine 
house.” 


And if one gentleman can be said 
to make himself at home in the house 
of another gentleman, by heavinghim- 
self up on to a table, placing his feet 
in a chair, and kindling a cigar, hav- 
ing previously hung his seal-skin cap 
on the branch of a chandelier, the 
new arrival certainly kept his word, 
and seemed much to enjoy the won- 
derment of the servant. 
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“ Any ladies here ?” asked Hender 
son. 


“Mr. Ingott is a bachelor,” said 
1 


arles. 

“Well, that’s a kind of answer, 
too ;” said the other, “and as we’ve 
got among the high moral latitudes, 

suppose it means all correct. I 
wonder why Jack has never married. 
Why do you think your boss has 
never married ?” he said, suddenly to 
the footman. 

“Could n’t say, I’m sure, sir,” re- 
plied the disgusted menial. 

“He’s quite blockhead enough, 
you know,” remarked Henderson, 
pursuing the discussion with perfect 
calmness. ‘ 

“Could n’t say, sir,” repeated the 
menial. 

“And likes to have blockheads 
about him, apparently,” said the 
other, with so sharp a voice and so 
menacing a gesture that the servant 
retreated, with a kind of idea that he 
was going to be jumped upon. Hap- 
pily a knock at the door enabled him 
to make his escape. 

“Ts that Jack Ingott, come on 
after us, d’ye think ?” asked the visi- 
tor. 

“Till see,” said Charles. And, 
hurrying out, he apprised the indig- 
nant servant of the state of the case, 
as young Aubrey supposed it to be. 

“IT saw he was mad, at once, sir,” 
said the man, whose wounded dignity 
was much healed by the explanation. 
“The unfortunate creature shall be 
attended to, sir.” 

“ He’d better be,” said a voice be- 
hind him, the owner of which accom- 
panied his words by a slight moni- 
tory kick, which the stalwart domes- 
tic, now aware of the circumstances, 
received with a grin. Henderson, 
who was restlessnessitself, had darted 
out after Charles, and caught the 
servant’s last words. 

The knock was impatiently re- 

ted, and the door was opened to 

r. Wenlock, who had arrived in an 
old mourning-coach, with two men 
and a large picture. 

“ How long are you going to keep 
the immortal Rembrandt at the por- 
tals of Mammon?” demanded the 
painter. ‘‘ Ah, Charles, you are here 
to witness the inauguration. Now, 
then, bring it in, gently, gently, for 
your lives, my good fellows. Here ; 
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this way,” he added, ing them 
to the apartment of which Ingott had 
spoken as having a place expressly 
prepared for the expected. treasure, 
and where, in truth, as had been 
left among a considerable number of 
tolerable copies of second-rate mas- 
ters. 

“What made you come in that 
black carriage ?” asked Charles. 

“ Firstly, young banker, because I 
could get no other ; secondly, because 
it is highly appropriate, seeing that 
this noble work, this divine master- 
piece, is about to be interred from 
the sight of the world.” 

“Ha! is this one of Jack’s bar- 

ins ?” said Mr. Henderson, pushing 
orward and taking a view of the 
painting. 

“ Queer costume, bizarre rather than 
picturesque,” said Wenlock, looking 
at the stranger as if he were a lay 
figure. “Not a bad face though, at 
least in the upper part, and rather 
malevolent ; in fact, evidently grasp- 
ing and vicious. T’ll put him into 
that Judas sketch, Charles, I think.” 

“A friend of Mr. Ingott’s,” said 
Charles, introducing them. 

“O,a friend of that great man,” 
returned Wenlock. “He is my friend 
henceforth. Are you devoted to art, 
Mr. Henderson? Do you linger 
in eestacy over those footprints of 
genius ?” 

“Footprints! That’s what I be- 
lieve ’em to be, young fellow, upon 
my soul. Them cracks do look as if 
some one had been walking .about 
over the picture for a week.” 

* You are a judicious critic, sir; 
and,” he added to Charles, “if he 
had said a fortnight, he would have 
been accurate to an hour. A glorious 
work, though that queer coloured 
dressof yours, by the side of it, mate- 
rially injures the effect. You could 
n’t go away and get toned down; 
could you {—into the coal cellar, for 


instance. Do now, I implore you, in 
the name of our common humanity.” 

Henderson received these remarks 
in perfect good humour, and the men 
proceeded to hang the picture. As 


they raised it, he in 
curiously, the materi 
was painted. 


cted, rather 


on which it 

“ o done this?” he asked, 
* You, young fellow ?” 

“TI!” exelaimed Wenlock. “ Are 

you insane? - I, or living man, paint 
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this immortality! Man, are you 
ignorant that this is the world-famous 
scobolloni Rembrandt ?” 

Rembrandt! How come he to 
paint on English canvass? I sup- 
_ ou won’t deny that this is 

nglish canvass ?” 

“Deny it!” said the painter ; “I 
affirm it, and the fact proves the iden- 
tity of the picture.” He looked 
steadily at Henderson for a few 
minutes, and then gravely proceeded, 
“You are not read, I fear, in the 
history of art, or you would remem- 
ber that Hannibal Gankers, an Eng- 
lish monk, who happened to be the 
confessor to the Boscobolloni family, 
one day found Rembrandt out 
canvass, and sooner than let the 
great painter be idle for an hour, he 
pulled off and gave him his own shirt, 
which, in accordance with the custom 
of the period, was made of canvass. 
This picture, in fact, used to be 
known as the Monk’s Shirt, and is so 
mentioned by Horace Walpole and 


Dr. Waagen.” 


The painting was hung among the 
other art-treasures of the Ingott gal- 
lery, = the artist and his com- 
panions departed, as soon afterwards 
did Charles, when he had again im- 
pressed upon the servant the neces- 
sity of keeping an eye upon Hen- 
derson. The latter perambulated the 
house without. the slightest cere 
mony from top to bottom; and 
finally, somewhat exhausted by the 
excitement of the day, fell asleep on 
one of Ingott’s gorgeous sofas, drop- 
ping a half smoked cigar on Ingott’s 
splendid Aubusson carpet. 

In the mean time the owner of the 
house which was thus being profaned, 
had retired to his room at the bank- 
ing house in the most unenviable 
state of mind. He recurred to the 
conversation which he had previously 
had with his partner, when the latter 
had for the first time revealed his 

ect acquaintance with the secret 
istory of the firm. He remembered 
the allusions to ruin, flight, and pun- 
ishment, and he coupled them, it is 
needless to say, with the threat which 
Aubrey had uttered at the end of the 
interview with Henderson. Not one 
thought of the real = and wrong 
of the case, as far as the latter was 
concerned, crossed the mind of the 
selfish and frightened man. He 
thought not of his old friend, who 
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had made, by struggle and in peril, a 
fortune in far off regions, and had, 
in all confidence, transmitted it to 
ae keeping ; nor did he raise 
before him the picture of the adven- 
turer who had been plunged into 
misfortune, had barely escaped with 
his life, and had made his way to 
England to find himself an outcast. 
Ingott, like other weak bad men, had 
brought himself to the point of re- 
garding those who claimed of him 
their rights, as his personal enemies 
on whom he had wrongs to avenge. 
He would scarcely have felt a pang 
had Henderson’s pistol, as he was 
handing it to Charles, laid the cre- 
ditor dead, and when nature gave 
7 under the excitement of rage, 
and Henderson fell upon the floor 
in Aubrey’s drawing-room, Ingott 
secretly hoped that the shock had 
been fatal. It was not so, and Mat- 
thew Henderson was his guest. Amid 
the absorbing considerations of the 
means by which Ingott was to com- 
ply with the peremptory demand of 
Aubrey, and to provide the money 
for the claimant, came bursts of spite- 
fulanger directed against Henderson, 
whom Mr. Ingott cursed with all his 
heart and soul, for not having been 
drowned when his vessel was wrecked. 

But how to procure the money was 
the great question, and one which 
there was no avoiding. For Aubrey’s 
manner had been one of such fierce 
and unwonted resolution, and the oath 
with which he, who had never before 
used the slightest phrase of profanity, 
enforced his threat, had effectually 
convinced Ingott that his partner, 
moved by some impulse which the 
former did not comprehend, musthave 
resolved to sacrifice his position, his 
ambition, his children’s welfare, for 
the sake of revenge on Ingott, should 
he fail in accomplishing the pre- 
scribed object. 

It may occur to the reader that 
Aubrey {had no such intention at all, 
and that he merely used, with an ob- 
stinate and stupid man, such incen- 
tives as were most likely to effect a 
a. The reader will probably 

right, but it is also true that 
Aubrey was not only in earnest in 
desiring that Henderson should 
be paid, but had strong reasons for 
being so—reasons of the value of 
which an opportunity shall, in due 
course, be afforded for judging. 
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Mr. Ingott supposed that his part- 
ner was still watching him, and exer- 
cising over his movements that 
restraint which, though simply moral, 
really seemed to Ingott as something 
stronger. But it was not so. Aubrey 
was perfectly satisfied with the chain 
he had thrown over the neck of his 
senior, and did not care to watch that 
he did not break it. Mr. Aubrey left 
the banking-house before the usual 
time, and in another half hour was 


driving down with Reginald and, 


Violet to the Crystal Palace. Among 


its marvels of Pagan and Romish re-, 


roduction, Aubrey, during the hour 
fore the excellent dinner which he 
had ordered in the saloon, discoursed 
with so much gentle seriousness, and 
displayed so much information and 
power of illustration, that Violet clung 
with pride te the arm of her accom- 
plished father, and even the cavalry- 
man owned to himself that there were 
a good many things to be learned if a 
fellah knew how to get at them. 

But it so happened that Ingott, 
coming out among the desks, rather 
to distract his mind than with any 
definite object, saw a person whose 
presence altered the whole current of 
the banker’s ideas. Dr. Isinglass, 
who never threw away a chance, had 
driven down, in his vulgarly showy 
carriage (which was as much an ad- 
vertising van as any of the nuisances 
that used to go under the name), to 
find out whether the job that had 
been promised him was still safe. He 
had just asked for Aubrey, and Ingott 
had the satisfaction of hearing the 
clerk who was questioned reply that 
Mr. Aubrey was gone for the day. 

“Come this way, Isinglass,” said 
the banker, rather loudly. There 
was some little irreverence exchanged 
among the younger clerks as their 
master entered his room, accompanied 
by the doctor. 

“ T thought,” said Dr. Isinglass, as 
he sat down, “that I would ask whe- 
ther your unfortunate friend had ar- 
rived at your house.” 

“Eh,” said Ingott, astonished. 
‘What do you know about it ?” 

* Quite enough,” said the doctor. 

“Has Mr. Aubrey been with you ?” 

*T know quite enough,” repeated 
the Hebrew, almost impatiently. 
“The least said is the soonest 
mended. Isthe party come ?” 

“ He is,” said Ingott. 


Whthaa 
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“He!” said Isinglass to himself. 
‘I got into my head that it was a 
woman. How came that about? I 
suppose we are on the right tack. 
Then,” he said, “I suppose he had 
better be seen.” 

Back to Ingott’s recollection came 
Aubrey’s original words when he 
suggested that the Henderson, whose 
aiii:/al was threatened, should be 
treated as an impostor, and placed 
under restraint as a lunatic. Back, 
wo, came all the spiteful hate which 
the appearance and claim of his friend 
had aroused within his heart. And, 
mingled with all, was a feeling of 
wrath with Aubrey. He would carry 
out Aubrey’s own suggestion, and 
though Ingott had reason to think 
that now this was the very last thing 
that his partner would desire, how 
could he be blamed for adopting the 
advice that had been given? And as 
these thoughts came to him, he con- 
ceived a cunning little project for still 
further annoying Aubrey. At least 
he would try. Hie touched the bell. 

“Ts Mr. Charles Aubrey there ?” 

Charles had just returned from Mr. 
Ingott’s house, and came in. 

“* Well, Charles, have you seen poor 
Henderson ?” 

‘* He is in your house, and declares 
that he is quite at home. But I sup- 
pose that he is not to be trusted.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“ He is evidently mad.” 

* Just so, and 1 wished a medical 
friend here to hear your opinion on 
the point.” 

** Nonsense !” said Dr. Isinglass ; 
“what do I want with the young 
gentleman’s opinion in a medical 
case? My time is valuable. Mr. 
Aubrey told me all I wanted to know, 
and if the person is come, you are 
doing a wrong thing, that is, you are 
incurring a great responsibility, by 
magecieg to take the proper steps.” 

** You hear this, Charles ?” said Mr. 
Ingott. 

**T was quite prepared to hear it, 
sir. Idid not know that my father 
had: seen this gentleman, but he 
seldom loses time,” the son added, 
smiling. 

Seldom,” said Ingott, maliciously, 
“though there is such a thing as 
more haste than speed, you know. I 
only give you, as a young man, that 
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hint. Well, the best thing will be 
for the doctor to take you on to my 
house, and you can introduce him to 
poor Henderson.” 

“T don’t want any introductions,” 
said Dr. Isinglass. 

“No, but this is an exceedingly 
violent person, utterly reckless of 
human life,” said Ingott. 

The doctor turned rather pale at 
this intimation, for valour, as we have 
seen, was not exactly his specialité. 

“ And,” continued Ingott, “the 
madman took a sort of liking to 
Charles, and would be more tractable 
with him.” 

“Till make him tractable enough, 
when I once get the waistcoat on him,” 
said Isinglass ; “ but there is sense 
in what you say. Then, Mr. Charles, 
if you will take a seat in my carriage, 
we will call at my house, give some 
instructions, and then you can go to 
Mr. Ingott’s with,” he concluded, after 
the Hebrew habit. 

Now it did by no means accord 
with Charles’s ideas to be paraded in 
the advertising chariot of the doctor, 
and he hesitated for a moment or two. 
Ingott, who had plenty of 


That low cunning which in fools supplies, 
And amply, too, the want of being wise, 


saw through this, and said, 

“You would not hesitate, I am 
sure, about carrying out your father’s 
orders.” 

“T have no orders, Mr. Ingott,” 
continued Charles, coldly. ‘ And as 
Ihave engagements, I will meet this 
gentleman at your house if he will 
mention his hour.” 

“ At six,” said the doctor, pulling 
out a magnificent watch, although 
there was a clock on the mantel- 
piece. 

“At six,” said Charles, leaving the 
room. 

“Handsome young fellow that,” 
said Isinglass. ‘ Make his way with 
the women, I should say.” 

“ Fools often do, I’m told,” replied 
Ingott, with a sneer. Hehad cause 
to hate not only Aubrey but every- 
thing that bore his name, and would 
have declared Violet to be plain and 
shrewish. 

“ He’s a fool that don’t,” returned 
the doctor, with reasonable smartness, 
as he went out to his advertising van. 
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“Tur bride and her lover” (for 
such Charles Aubrey continued to be 
to little Mrs. Aubrey long after the 
time when, in ordi cases, the 
ecstatic bridegroom settles down into 
the tolerating husband) continued to 
occupy the apartments provided for 
them by the painter, and no com- 
plaints were heard from her that such 
was not the establishment to which 
the son of a wealthy banker should 
conduct his wife. ‘o be sure, the 
wedded pair enjoyed but few of the 
ne ordinarily afforded for 
exhausting one another’s social re- 
sources, and therefore for resorting, 
almost out of necessity, to matters of 
ievance ; for Charles, though he 
contrived to get himself ordered 

to sleep at Hampstead instead of in 
London air, was obliged to be very 
much with his family. For the Aubrey 
household was not one of worldly 
fashion, in which nobody knows any- 
thing of another’s en ents ; and 
among other links which kept all to- 


ther, was Aubrey’s habit of having 
amily devotions morning and even- 
ing, at which his children were ex 


pected to be present. Charles’s visits 
to his wife were therefore quite lover- 
like, and under those circumstances 
Ellen Aubrey, however she might feel 
lonely and secluded in his absence, 
had no time when he was with her to 
dilate upon the humiliation of a second 
floor and its accessories. 

“Lady Elvedon has been here to- 
day, darling,” said Mrs. Aubrey, a few 
minutes after her husband had entered 
her room on the afternoon of which 
we are speaking. 

“T might have guessed it by your 
flower-show, dear Nelly. Those are 
from her conservatory.” 

“ How do you know that, sir? Do 
= think that no prince in disguise 

as found out the imprisoned princess 
and sent her tokens of his admira- 
tion ?” 

“No,” said Charles, “ because no 
prince of discernment would have 
stopped atmere admiration, but would 
have eagerly carried off the treasure.” 

“ Very pretty,” said Ellen, parting 
his hair from his forehead, and kissing 
the region thus laid bare. “ Well, 
the flowers are Lady Elvedon’s.” 


“ And had she anything new to tell 
you and to make you uncomfortable, 

cause you cannot just yet see the 
world for yourself ?” 

“Nothing of that kind, darling. 
But she did tell me something that 
made me uncomfortable.” 

“Bad woman! Where is your 
visiting book ? I will strike her name 
out from our list.” 

“She meant me to tell you, I sup 
pose, Charles dear ; at least it is of no 
use for any body to tell me anything 
without meaning it to come to you.” 

“Quite right, Nelly. And the 
news ?” 

“Tt was not that, exactly. But 
tell me, Charles, is anything going on 
which makes you anxious or uncom- 
fortable ?” 

“1 have but one anxiety, which is 
connected with your position. Were 
heer recognised by my family, I should 

ave no care worth naming.” 

Do not think of me, love, at least 
not in any way that can make you 
unhappy. I am so happy in your 
love that I desire no change. But 
this, at which Lady Elvedon hinted, 
is something about your business. 

“ Dear child, what does she know 
about our business ?” 

“ She goes about a great deal, and 
hears things, and very likely hears 
more than she quite understands ; 
and I, of course, dear, understand 
much less than she does. But she 
hinted—indeed more than hinted— 
that your father and his partner ure 
not upon the best of terms, and that 
there might be dangers around them 
which they knew nothing about.” 

** Rather foolish talk in a woman, 
and doubly foolish to make such a 
confidence to you. However, she 
does not seem much afraid—at all 
events, sheisinvesting Reginald Wing- 
field in our house.” 

“Why, your sister loves him, 
Charles ; and I am sure that, happen 
what might, Lady Elvedon could 
never interfere to make them un- 
happy.” 

“ ] will not say how that might be. 
But I am glad to know that there is no 
cause for such interference, dear. I 
cannot see her object in saying such 
things to you, As for the terms on 
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which the partners are, they must 
always have been the same. It is a 
business connection, not a ogee 
My father is a refined and high- 
minded gentleman; and Mr. Ingott, 
though a man of sterling honesty, 
is vulgar and pretentious. But they 
get on together very well.” 

* And what did she mean by dan- 

rs ?” 

“T have no idea, nor, I fancy, 
had Lady Elvedon. She should, how- 
ever, be very careful how she carries 
about such nonsense, because, being 
:about to connect herself with us, 
her talk will be supposed to be on 
authority.” 

“‘ She mentioned it to me as a great 
secret, and with more gravity than 
she generally shows, Charles.” 

“Some nonsense she has caught 
hold of. By the way, she spoke the 
truth without knowing it. We had 
a little danger in the banking-house 
to-day.” 

And he told her the story of Hen- 
derson’s arrival, and the pistol, and 
the fall on the floor; and added, that 
he had called on his way to assist in 
removing the unfortunate man to con- 
finement. 


Poor Nelly looked quite terrified, 
and hoped that there was no chance 
of any violence. 

“ Not at all,” said Charles, laugh- 


ing. “The poof creature seems 
harmless enough, unless he is pro- 
voked, which need not and ought not 
to be done. In his way he is a kind 
of humourist, as Richard Wenlock 
could tell you, who saw him to-day 
when Wenlock came with a picture 
for Mr. Ingott. Why are you making 
such great eyes, Nell ?—they are very 
prety but——” 

“* But do you mean that the person 
Mr. Wenlock saw, and who told him 
that the canvas of his Rembrandt was 
English, is the mad person ?” 

“ What! has he told you about it 
already 7” 

“He came in full of it. But, 
Charles, he had no suspicion that the 
man was insane.” 

“T had no time to give him the 
hint.” 

“‘ But, on the contrary, he said that 
the short interview they had gave 
him the ideg that Mr. —— Ander- 
s0n———”” 

‘* Henderson, he calls himself.” 

* Yes, that he was a very shrewd 
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man, careless of the ways of the world, 
but decidedly clever.” 

“ T dare say that would be the im- 
pression on Wenlock, who is him- 
self, you know, so careless of the 
world’s ways as often to be thought 
a little touched. They could not 
have been together for ten minutes.” 

* Charles, darling, perhaps I am 

oing to talk as great nonsense as 
dy Elvedon.” 

“Even if you are, dearest,” he 
said, drawing her to his side, “ you 
have excuses which she lacks—I mean 
rosy lips to utter it—these, in fact,” 
he added, taking conjugal care that 
there should be no mistake. 

“Well, dear, just listen. Only 
think, if this poor man should not be 
insane, and there should be founda- 
tion for his story.” 

“* My dear girl, do you see what 
such a supposition implies? That 
my father and his partner—two of 
the first men in London—have rob- 
bed a man of a large sum of money, 
and are conspiring to lock him up to 
prevent his recovering it. Do you 
think such a thing within the compass 
of possibility ?” 

“ But if——” 

“ No, no, dearest,” he said, smil- 
ing, “ that 7s a burst of imagination 
for which we must thank your unfor- 
tunate seclusion, and some of the no- 
vels with which I have tried to make 
it less irksome.” 

“ You are angry.” 

“ Darling—with you ? But I think 
we need not talk on such a subject.” 

“ You will be angry, then, if I say 
another word.” 

“ T utterly defy you, Nelly, tomake 
me angry, except by doing somethi 
that can hurt yourself; or ——” an 
he finished with a whisper in her ear 
which called up a little blush on her 
cheek. 

“ Then, Charles, will you speak to 
Mr. Wenlock before you do anything 
more in the matter.” 

“ Certainly ; but I have told you 
why Wenlock’s opinion is worth 
nothing, while I have seen the man 
in all the manifestations of his lu- 
nacy.” 

* Still, speak to him, dear.” 

“ Persevering child, I will, and at 
once, for there is no time to lose.” 

He ran up stairs to Wenlock’s room, 
and found that artist, as usual, in his 
bed, enveloped in a cloud. 

( 
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“ Ah, Charles, I am retired to re- 
cover from the discomfiture that fel- 
low at Ingott’s caused me. By Jove, 
that was a hard hit about the canvas. 
What an idiot Bildad is to give me 
such material.” 

“ T thought we agreed that I was 
to hear nothing on that subject. You 
know my notions. I don’t intrude 
them; but I can’t be party to— 

” 

“ Out with it—a swindle, and on 
your father’s partner. That’sit ; and 
it is a scandal and a sin, and you 
ought to know nothing about it ; but 
I could not help referring to my 
overthrow. What brings you here?” 

“ What did you think of that man, 
Henderson ?” 

“ By Jove! a shrewd fellow. I 
should like to travel with him. He 
wears abominable clothes, but one 
would get used to that. He’s a wide- 
awake bird.” 

“ But he is mad.” 

“ So am I.” 

“No, no, nonsense. I mean that 
he is actually insane, and we are go- 
ing to put him in confinement.” 

‘ My dear fellow, you are going to 
doa great wrong. He is as sane as 

ou are. I examined his head, and 

is eye, and his mouth, and bis man- 
ner, because he struck me, and I will 
go to death upon it that he is no lu- 
natic.” 

They discussed the matter for some 
minutes, and Wenlock warruly reite- 
rated hig declaration. * 

** Do you speak recklessly, as usual, 
or in the ordinary sense of words?” 
said Charles Aubrey. 

“T tell you this, Aubrey, that I 
would no more have on my conscience 
the locking up of that fellow than I 
would commit a felony.” 

* You feel that ?” 

“ Assuredly. But, after all, you 
know it is not for you to incarcerate 
him, or leave him free. They do these 
things with doctors. I solemnly be- 
lieve him sane; but I won’t put an 
artist’s belief against medical tes- 
timony. Ifa couple of doctors say 
he is mad, why he is, and there’s an 
end of it.” 

Charles’s mind reverted to Dr. 
Isinglass, of whom he had some slight 
knowledge at second-hand; and this 
last argument of Weunlock’s did not 
weigh with him so strongly as with 
the painter. 
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“ Don’t let me stop your smoking,” 
he said, after a —. observing that 
Wenlock had laid down his pipe. And 
he returned to Ellen. 

“ Well, dear?” she said, anxiously, 

“You represented his opinion 
rightly enough,” said her husband. 
“ He is positive. But it is all folly. I 
have shown you what an insensate 
and ridiculous supposition must come 
up if his sanity is possible. I am 

rfectly ashamed to hear myself utter- 
ing the words. Mr. Ingott and my 
own admirable father a pair of 
scoundrels. Nelly, it is quite laugh- 
able.” 

“ And yet you are not laughing, 
Charles.” 

“No; I am too angry with myself 
for indulging in anything so child- 
ish. The time drawson; I must go.” 

“Charles, I know you love me a 
good deal.” 

* T am glad you are convinced of 
it, love.” 

“T would not be so unkind as to 
ask you for any promise on that ac- 
count ; but I will ask you not to take 
any part in this business, unless you 
can say to yourself, with a clear con- 
science, that you have not one shadow 
of a doubt on your mind as to what 
is right.” 

** This is, in part, Lady Elvedon’s 
talk,” said Charles. 

** You recur to her words, darling. 
I did not,”said Ellen. “I had notbeen 
thinking of them. But what if this 
should be one of the dangers she 
meant—or, what is more possible— 
for I am certain that your father is 
all that is good and just ;—what if 
Mr. Ingott and he have disagreed 
about this very man ?” 

“You talk nonsense into form, 
Nell, and then frighten yourself with 
the form you have made. If such a 
wild, impossible thing could be true 
as regards Mr. Ingott, in what posi- 
tion is my father? He is assenting 
to a piece of atrocious wickedness. 
Assenting !—not only that, but tak- 
ing part in it; for he had gone to a 
doctor—of whom, I believe, he knows 
nothing, and the less said the better 
—to secure his attendance in this 
case.” 

“ What, Charles, before he ever saw 
the supposed lunatic ?’, 

The young husband started, and 
then looked earnestly on his wife. 

“ That is true,” he said, in a trou- 
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bled voice, “ And yet that might be 
explained. At least-——” 

And Charles Aubrey became more 
and more thoughtful. 

“ Ellen, my own darling,” he said, 
after some time, “I believe we fre- 

uently go wrong, from a false pride 
that will not stoop to be taught by 
those whom we imagine we should 
teach. I hope I have not that folly. 
But listen. I have heard nothing, 
which, in ordinary reason, should 
make me depart from the purpose 
with which I set out—I mean that of 
helping to put this Henderson into 
confinement. I shall be utterly 
unable to answer my father, to-mor- 
row, if he asks me the reason why I 
did not carry out the directions of his 
partner.” 
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“ Here, dearest, I can give you no 


help.” 


“No; but I will not go toIngott’s.” 

*¢ My darling——” 

“ Hush ! Not another word upon 
this subject until I have more to say 
about it. That will be very soon. 
am yielding to an instinct of,yours, 
not to a conviction of mine; but, my 
heart’s treasure, I do not believe that 
when anything so pure and good as 
yourself feels so strongly, her feeling 
should be disregarded by him who 
has her heart in his keeping. A few 
hours will shew whether I am a wise 
man or a foolish lover. In God’s 


name, I trust that we may both 
prove to have been utterly foolish.” 

“And God bless you for your 
love, Charles, come what may.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Meantime Dr. Isinglass, having 
called on his way to take up his ac- 
complice, proceeded to Mr. Ingott’s 
house. The professional friend was 
a small, sharp, young gentleman, 
still more evidently of the doctor’s 
race than was the doctor himself ; 
and, though lacking a good deal of the 
assured impudence Sn ob- 
viously ready to su , by cunnin 
and avontnen ay inde of saalleal 
or other knowledge. He was smart- 
ly dressed, and wore almost as much 
jewellery as Dr. Isinglass ; only that 
while the latter’s was real, his wealth 
enabling him to indulge the Oriental 
instinct, the little Jew’s finery was 
imitation. But it looked very fine 
indeed. Seldom see we a ater 
contrast than was presented by this 
incipient quack (é Moses, then Moss, 
afterwards Mephiboshetb, and now 
we are uncertain what, since a prose- 
cution has compelled him to alter his 
advertisements), to the general run 
of manly, open-faced, young fellows, 
who, having completed their medical 
education, start, it may be a little 
redolent of smoke and beer, upon 
their noble mission. The young doc- 
tor is usually full of honour, courage, 
and humanity, and perilous, indeed, 
would be the feat of asking him to 
engage in a questionable business 
like that on which Dr. Isinglass took 
Mr. Moss. 

The amiable couple did not enter 


into conversation upon the subject of 
their business, but discussed elegant 
topics, especially theatrical and mu- 
sical matters, in which the Hebrews 
take a special interest ; and, to do 
them justice, a discriminating interest 
also, where private considerations do 
not intervene. Mr. Moss narrated 
the fortunes of a music-seller’s opera 
(that is, an opera bought of the 
composer by a music shop) which 
had been produced the night before ; 
when, by dint of the exertions of two 
hundred and fifty “ orders,” every- 
thing had been encored, and the 
music-publisher would repay himself 
twenty-fold by the sale of the songs, 
for the miserable price which he had 
paid to the writer. Mr. Moss him- 
self, and a strong force of members 
of his persuasion, had been in the pit, 
aiding the result, and the little man 
told with much glee how he had 
knocked off the heel of his boot, in 
in his frantic exertionsin swelling the 
tumult of applause. And, indeed, 
he had earned his reward, for any one 
who had heard his frenzied cries 
when the signals for encores were gi- 
ven, and witnessed him, with his back 
tothe stage, kicking wildly against the 
skirting board, could have imagined 
that the question at issue was, at the 
very least, the ereetion of Palestine 
intoa kingdom under M. de Roth- 
child, as Lionel I. 

Dr. Isinglass was irritated on ar- 
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arriving at Ingott’s, to find that 
Charles hadnot come, and he waited in 
the parlour, fussing and fidgeting, for 
some time, without explaining his bu- 
siness. But Aubrey not appearing, 
the doctor's impatience became too 

t to admit of farther delay, and 

e summoned the servant. 

“ You've got a person here who is 
not right in his mind, and your mas- 
oe me tosee him. Where is 

e ” 

“ He is in the drawing-room, sir,” 
said the man. 

* Alone, eh ?” 

Quite alone, sir.” 

“Know what he’s doing ?” 

“ "ll see, sir.” 

“Stop, stop. I can do that for my- 
self. Or,stay—yes. Mr. Moss, just 
go up with the footman, and see how 
the land lies.” 

Mr. Moss, all obedience, left the 
room, and allowed the servant to 
_— him until they reached the 

rawing-room door, which was closed. 
He then darted forward, prevented 
the man from opening the door, and 
dropping on his knee applied his eye 
to the keyhole. But the envious 
arrangements of modern lockmakers 
deprive servants and people like Mr. 
Moss, of legitimate means of procu- 
ring information, and he rose disap- 
pointed. 

“‘T am not afraid of him,” said the 
stalwart footman, looking eontemptu- 
ously at the other. ‘‘ If your master 
wants to know what he’s about, I’ll 
go in and see.” 

Mr. Moss was by no means made 
up of fine feelings, and he grinned, 
and said, 

** Suppose you was to.” 

The servant opened the door, went 
in a step or two, and the Hebrew 
heard the sharp enquiry, 

*‘Nowthen. What’sup? Dinner ?” 

“No, sir, master’s not come in.” 

“What d’ye want? I guess, came 
to see what I’m after?” 

“Came to see if you wanted any- 
thing, sir.” 

“That's a lie. Butnever mind. I 
do. Do you see this bowie-knife. 

It’s as sharp as a razor, but it’s a bit 
dulled. Bring me a bit of leather to 
rub him up, and look alive, or Pll 
pitch it after you.” 

The servant took the threat calmly, 
for he could see Henderson, and knew 
that the threat was made in good hu- 
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mour, but it sounded by no means 
consolingly to the gentleman outside. 
Without waiting for further evidence 
he ran down stairs with some precepi- 


tancy. 

“ Well,” said the doctor. 

“Got a great knife, which he 
threatened to stick into anybody.” 

“ Ah,” said Dr. Isinglass, smiling. 
“ Well, Mr. Moss, we must do every- 
thing regularly, and therefore you 
will be good enough to retarn to the 
room, examine the patient properly 
and completely, and then come and 
report to me, after which I will con- 
sider our next step. I shall walk up 
and down the street during your in- 
terview, as I can think best in the 
fresh air.” 

This plan was certainly contrived 
with a view to the comfort and safety 
of one of the medical men, but it 
seemed to present so little of either to 
the other, that he doggedly declared 
he should do nothing of the kind. He 


was not going, he said, to ex him- 
self to the attack of a gerous 
lunatic. 

“Tf, Mr. Moss, you are already 


convinced that this unfortunate per- 
son 7s a dangerous lunatic, and are 
prepared to certify such conviction, 
it seems unnecessary to ask you to 
incur further danger,” said Dr. Isin- 
glass, gravely. 

The younger Israelite looked rather 
sulky, as if he imagined that he was 
being mystified, and made no reply. 

“In that case,” said the doctor, 
after a Pause, “will you be good 
enough to ga into the next street to 
the left, and you will see a hackney- 
coach, with three men waiting near 
it. Bring them round to the door. 
You will find me in this room on your 
return.” 

“* No doubt of it,” said Mr. Moss, 
taking up his shiny hat, and depart- 
ing. 

In a few minutes one of the nearly 
extinct vehicles, long our only con- 
veyances, lumbered and yattled in 
front of Mr. Ingott’s, Mr. “Moss had 
walked back, but had he entered the 
eoach, he would have observed that 
it was exceedingly well padded, and 
that iron blinds had been fitted to its 
windows. The doctor re-admitted 
him, and with him three men of si- 
newy.make, who entered quickly, 
and immediately looked to Isinglass 
for orders. 
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“The front drawing-room,” said 
the doctor; and the words were hard- 
ly out of his mouth when they were 
= ascending the stairs. Mr. 
Moss had the curiosity to follow at a 
respectful distance. The first man 
laid his hand on the door-handle, and 
—found that the key had been turned. 
He instantly attempted the back 
drawing-room door, with a similar 
result. 

“ Locked himselfin. Ask whether 
we are to force it ?” he said to one of 
his companions. 

“Now, then,” said a voice from 
within, ‘‘what’s the row with you ?” 

“ Could I speak to you for a mi- 
nute, sir?” said the man, in a sooth- 
ing tone. 

“Dare say you could, if you were 
to try. Why don’t you try ?” 

“Tt’s for your private ear, sir.” 

“ Don’t keep one.” 

The messenger had returned from 
Dr. Isinglass. The latter had no 
scruples when he saw his way to 
business, and he encountered no per- 
sonal risk. They were to enter, cer- 
tainly, at once. 

** Hasy to say,” muttered the first ; 
“ but this kind of door is not so eas 
to open.” He drew, however, a sma 
crowbar from under his coat, being 
prepared for contingencies. 

** Better open the door, sir,” he said. 
‘* Ain’t there nobody he'd like to see?” 
he asked of Moss, who was as near as 
he judged it safe to be. 

“Tell him Mr. Charles Aubrey 
wants him,” said the doctor, from the 
foot of the stairs. 

“Mr. Charles Aubrey wants you 
sir,” repeated the man, as he looked 
at the well-fitting and well-made door, 
and sought a crevice for the insertion 
of the instrument. 

“ And I want to see him,” replied 
the other from within. “ If he’s there, 
let him speak to me. 

** He has met with a sad accident, 
sir. Pray come down; he is lying 
in the parlour.” 

‘And you are lying on the land- 
ing,” retorted the invisible. 

“No go,” said the man, now be- 
ginning to work in earnest with his 
crow-bar. There was no preventing 
the noise from being heard, and the 
next minute the voice within ob- 
served, 

T have got a revolver, with six 
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barrels, and I’m going to fire it 
through the door. I hope there is 
nobody in the way.” 

The men descended two or three 
steps, and Mr. Moss said, hurriedly, 

“He has; at least I know he’s got 
a bowie-knife.” 

“That's worse,” said the man ; 
“and we've come on a nice business, 
I don’t think.” 

“You're paid for it, I s’pose,” 
jerked Mr. Moss. The man’s answer 
was by no means a respectful one, 
and he looked very much inclined to 
abandon the job. 

“Force the door,” cried Dr. Isin- 
glass, from below. 

An idea struck the man to whom 
the order was given, and he sud- 
denly transferred his attack to the 
other door, aided by the united 
strength of his companions. In a 
minute or two the doctor and Mr. 
Moss, who had got out of harm’s 
way, heard a crash, the door was 
forced, and the men entered the 
room. 

Neither shot nor struggle was 
heard, but in a few moments one of 
them came hastily down to open the 
street-door, and that of the coach. 

“ All right,” he said, passing. 

The Hebrews deemed it as well to 
be safe, and shut themselves in; 
while the lunatic was led down in the 
firm clutch of the keepers, and con- 
veyed to the coach, a process managed 
with extreme rapidity. The coach 
was closed, and drove away with the 
captive. 

“ That job’s done,” said Dr. Isin- 
glass. “ Let us see what sort of a 
smash they have made.” 

Themedical men nowascended with 
great courage and composure, and 
were followed by the servant, who, 
with some of the other domesti 
had remained in the hall, but 
vouchsafed to take no part in such 
violent and vulgar proceedings. The 
footman looked exceedingly disgusted 
at the unsightly appearance of the 
dilapidated door, but not half so dis- 
gusted as Dr. Isinglass when, coming 
into the room, he was saluted by an 
individual, in a seal-skin cap, with 
the exclamation— 

“S Now, Moses, what have you got 
to sell, eh ?” 

“ Sir,” said the doctor, looking as- 
tonished, 
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“And sir to you,” replied the 
other. “Precious mess your fellows 
have made here, and a pretty row 
Jack Ingott will kick up when he 
finds his fine house damaged, and 
the wrong man taken to the mad- 
house.” . 
“The wrong man,” gasped Isin- 
glass. 
“ Yes, Moses, at least the man you 
didn’t want. Your fellows were in 
such a hurry to make a grab, that 
they took the chap sitting on the 


I nave learnt by experience the in- 
convenience of tying myself up with 
engagements, an I start upon a 
holiday tour. I like to fling myself 
loose upon the world—the sport of 
circumstance. I know nothing plea- 
santer, to one who, for ten or eleven 
months in the year, has been harnessed 
inexorably into a go-cart of routine, 
than to wake to the delightful con- 
sciousness that he does not know 
where he will sleep that night, and 
breakfast next morning. ‘To be at 
liberty to go forward or to stand still 
—to turn one’s face east, west, north, 
or south, or, being pleased with one’s 
present quarters, to retain them—is 
a condition of excursion-making with- 
out which there is no genuine enjoy- 
ment. The man who pre-arranges the 
several parts of his journey, and is 
due” at stated places at stated times, 
who accepts invitations to friends’ 
houses before he starts, and is bound 
to punctuality by the appalling cer- 
tainty that there will be a carriage, 
at the appointed minute, to meet him 
at the station, and a party invited to 
meet him at dinner, might almost as 
well be due at his circumlocution- 
office at ten o’clock. True relaxation 
consists in an entire freedom from all 
obligations of time and place. To 
fetter one’s self with engagements, 
and to call it “relaxation,” is to ig- 
nore the very meaning of the word. 
For a man who leads, habitually, a 
very regular and prosaic life, it is 
pleasant tobe in the way of an adven- 
ture ; and for one who sees and dis- 
courses with the same people every 
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sofa, instead of the chap that was 
hiding under it.” 

* Under the sofa !” said Mr. Moss, 
with some admiration of a neat trick. 

“ Just so, Moses the little. I was 
under the sofa, but the man you've 
carted off, and who will have a splen- 
did action at law against you, is my 
friend Mr. Richard Wenlock, painter 
to her Majesty and all the royal 
family. Eh, ma tear?” he added, 
with an excessively good imitation of 
the accent of low life in Jewry. 








day, it is pleasant to look into new 
faces, to hear fresh voices, and to 
have novel interests and associations 
awakened within him. [have chanced, 
in the course of my life, upon some 
out-of-the-way people in out-of-the- 
way places, and have been a spectator 
of, or, perhaps, an actor in, strange 
scenes, altogether foreign to London 
life, and wholly out of the reach of 
those who, when they set out on an 
excursion, define their course and pre- 
scribe their terms and conditions of 
travel. I could tell-many stories in 
illustration of this, which might not 
be altogether uninteresting; but it is 
enough for me now to say, that if on 
that October morning which found 
me halting at Llan , I had been 
bound by any necessity to reach 
Chester, or any other place, in the 
course of the evening or on the next 
day, I should have lost the oppor- 
tunity of making some new friends, 
of spending some very pleasant time 
in a very pleasant place, and of carry- 
ing off with me some fresh knowledge 
and some new ideas relating to the 
great subject of the day. 

When [I left Vale Cottage, on the 
night of my arrival at Llan——, the 
good Major pressed me to return to 
breakfast on the following morning ; 
but this I guryn declined, on the 
plea that I had letters to write, pro- 





mising, however, to look in upon 
him about noon, and also to dine 
with him in the evening. The minis- 
ter’s way homewards lay in the same 
direction as mine, and so we went out 
into the moist autumnal air together. 
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There was something in the man 
that interested me greatly. He was 
not much more than thirty years of 
age; tall, well built, and with a 
countenance not strikingly handsome, 
but distinguished by an expression of 
refined melancholy. He appeared to 
me to be rather an earnest, an enthu- 
siastic, than a veryableman. It was 

lain, at least, that he had not a very 
logical turn ofmind. He started pro- 
positions without a very clear yeep 
tion of the point to which they would 
lead, and therefore found them 
spinning about like tea-totums on a 
tray, and knocking each other re- 
morselessly down. I thought,at first, 
that he was somewhat dogmatical and 
presumptuous; butthis opinion passed 
away when I came to know him 
better, and it struck me that he was 
merely impulsive—a man of quick 
and strong convictions ; of more feel- 
ing than reflection. He had taken up 
very strongly what, for want of a 
better phrase, I may call the religious 
view of the India question ; and as 
he went home he continued to press 
upon me hisideason the subject. Icon- 
fess, however, that I was not anxious 
to follow this branch of the inquiry ; 
for it seemed only too likely that 
both of us would lose our way. He 
began with a proposition to which I 
could not demur—namely, that the 
hand of God is always observable in 
history. 

Taper.— True ; we may be sure of 
that. No Christian man dissents from 
the doctrine that whatsoever befalls 
nations, or individuals, be it good or 
be it evil, is ordained by the Almighty. 
The disasters which have overtaken 
us in the East were doubtless, decreed 
by God for some wise purpose. Every 
believer in Providence must regard 
this as a mere truism. 

Clericus.—For what, then, are we 
more likely to have brought down 
chastisements on ourselves than for 
neglect of our Christian duties ? 

Taper.—If neglect of Christian 
duties were to bring down especial 
judgments upon men, I am afraid 
that there is no nation which would 
escape some calamitous visitation. I 
do not deny that the English in India 
have neglected their Christian duties, 
but so have the English in England. 
The amount of ignorance and hea- 
thenism in large towns and rural vil- 
lages amply declares the fact. 
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Clericus.—And yet we are doing 
much. New churches are springing 
up everywhere, and the city mis- 
sionary is continually at work. There 
may be shortcomings and failures, it 
is true ; all kinds of human work are 
more or less defective ; but in India 
it is not merely that we have fallen 
short of our duty in respect of the 
evangelization of the people, but that 
we have actually set our faces against 
it. The “traditionary policy of the 
East India Company”: is now declared 
to be the open public support of the 
social and religious institutions of the 
people of the soil, no matter how 
detestable they may be. 

Taper.—It appears to me that there 
is a great deal of misapprehension 
about this matter. It is true thatthe 
English in India have never, like the 
Spaniards in Mexico, literally played 
the part of the iconoclast. We have 
never broken the idols and desecrated 
the temples of the people. Ifwe had 
done so, in the early stage or in any 
stage of our tenure, we should have 
been murdered to a man. Our first 
settlers, it must be admitted, cared 
little about Christianity; they ig- 
nored it in their own lives, and did 
grievous injury by their own violence 
and licentiousness to the religion 
which, as a nation, they professed. 
At such a time missionary efforts 
would have been obstructed by the 
repelling effect of the unlovely lives 
of the Christians themselves. But 
there were no such efforts. I speak 
of the efforts of Protestantism ; for 
the Jesuits were over-running the 
South of India, and converting the 
yoru to their own religion by first 

rahminising themselves. 

Clericus—Do you remember the 
date at which the first Protestant 
missionary sailed for India ? 

Taper.—About the commencement 
of the eighteenth century ; I think 
in 1705 ; and he was not an English- 
man, but a Dane. Not until nearly 
a century later can it be said that 
England made any worthy effort to 
evangelise the land; nay, not even 
then was there anything like a na- 
tional movement in favour of Chris- 
tianity ; but the English themselves 
were beginning to lead more Chris- 
tian lives. During the administration 
of that excellent man Lord Corn- 
wallis, a remarkable change was 
inaugurated, and there was no back- 
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sliding after this. It is important to 
mark these several epochs in the 
religious history of the English in 
India. Firstly, there was a long 
and dark period, during which they 
neither professed nor acted Chris- 
tianity. That our countrymen in 
India were then guilty of dishonoring 
their Redeemer, is not to be denied; 
but they were a scattered few in a 
heathen land. We were not then 
the masters of India, but strangers 
and sojourners, and, as a nation, had 
perhaps therefore no special duties 
to perform in the way of evangelising 
the heathen. 

Clericus.—And yet a special judg- 
ment seems to have been brought 
down upon the English in India a 
hundred years ago, when a large 
portion of our countrymen in Bengal 
were foully murdered by a Mahome- 
dan tyrant. 

Taper.—I shall speak of that pre- 
sently. It may be said, I think, that 
this long, dark period of practical 
infidelity extended up to the end of 
the administration of Warren Hast- 
ings. After this time, the English in 
India became outwardly more de- 
corous, but there was little real vital 
Christianity among them. Churches 
were few ; ministers of the gospel 
few ; the idolatries and superstitions 
of the people were still openly en- 
couraged, A missionary was looked 
upon as a fire-brand ; even a Com- 

ny’s chaplain, if he chanced to 

ave any missionary tendencies, was 
as a dangerous personage. 

There was an almost insane fear of 
offending the religious prejudices of 
the people. At that time no English- 
man could settle in India without a 
license, and a license was not obtain- 
able by a missionary. When, there- 
fore, one of these holy men desired to 
pee his high calling in India, 
e was compelled to reside in a foreign 
settlement. Carey and Marshman, 
for instance, located themselves in 
the Danish settlement of Serampore. 

Clericus,—I presume that this is 
“the traditionary policy” of which 
we have heard so much. What won- 
der that a judgment should descend 
upon a nation which drives the 
ministers of the gospel to seek refuge 
upon foreign soil ? 

Taper.—Say rather “has driven.” 
Providence, sir—not to say it irre- 
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verently—does not draw its bills half 
a century after date, 

Clericus.—But the policy has been 
adhered to; it is still, as I under- 
stand, the policy of the East India 
Company. 

Taper.—The “policy,” sir, was 
simply this. The East India Com- 
pany at this time impressed upon the 
local governments of India that they 
were very far from being averse to 
the introduction of Christianity into 
India, or indifferent to the benefits 
which would result from the general 
diffusion of its doctrines; but that 
they had a settled opinion that no- 
thing could be more impolitic, more 
unwise, or more surely calculated to 
frustrate the hopes and endeavours 
of those who aimed at the introduc- 
tion of Christianity among the natives, 
than any imprudent or injudicious 
attempt to introduce it by means 
which were likely to irritate their 
minds, or alarm their religious preju- 
dices. And they called upon their 
several governments vigilantly to 
guard the public tranquillity from 
interruption, and to impress upon the 
minds of all the inhabitants of India, 
that the British faith, on which they 
relied for the free exercise of their 
religion, would be inviolably main- 
tained. 

Clericus.— And is not the same 
policy—a policy of discouragement, 
if not of obstruction—inculcated 
now ? 

Taper—The same—with a dif- 
ference. The principle is unchanged, 
but circumstances are widely dif- 
ferent. The last half century has 
witnessed a remarkable change in the 
feelings of the people ; or, it may be 
more correct to say, a remarkable 
change in our manner of interpreting 
them. The government of 1807 was 
right in declaring that it would be 
impolitic to suffer any attempts to be 
made for the conversion of the natives 
that would irritate the public mind, 
and therefore retard rather than ad- 
vance the good work. The govern- 
ment of 1857 is right in using the 
same language. But we are now in 
the third and last of the three epochs 
of which I have spoken; and the 
English in India have recently not 
only been living, for the most part, 
godly lives, but have been promoting, 
to the best of their ability, the evan- 
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elisation of the heathen. The “ dif- 
erence” of which I have spoken is 
this —we have ually learnt by 
experience how far we can go without 
irritating the public mind. Little by 
little, we have gone on experimenta- 
lising on the toleration and forbearance 
of the people (I speak especially of 
the great mass, the Hindoos), until 
we have found ourselves, while theo- 
retically maintaining the old policy, 
giving to it a very different practical 
application. We find that we can do 
with perfect safety, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, that which 
we could not have done, or at least 
which we were convinced that we 
could not do, without danger, at the 
commencement of the century. Ever 
since the year 1813, from which the 
third epoch of which I speak may be 
dated, we have been growing bolder 
and bolder in our experiments, and 
more and more sucvessful. But it is 
probable, at least, that if, at the out- 
set, we had been less cautious, we 
should have done less, instead of 
more, to enlighten the people. 
Clericus.—But what has been done 
has been done by private efforts. We 
are not beholden to government for it. 
Taper.—I think that we are greatly 
beholden to government for leaving 
the work to private enterprise. What 
has been done—whether much or 
little—has been done because the 
government has kept faith with the 
people by respecting their religious 
prejudices. 
Clericus.—“ Respecting their reli- 
ge prejudices !” What right, sir, 
as a Christian government to respect 
the religious prejudices of heathens ? 
Can we wonder that a judgment 
descends upon a Christian nation 
that respects idolatry—that respects 
falsehood—that respects the most 
abominable and cruel superstitions— 
the most revolting rites, and the 
most absurd ceremonies ? 
not—taste not—handle not.” What 
right have we to cast the protection 
of a Christian government over such 
vile abominations as these ? 
Taper.—Because only by the “ re- 
spect” of which I speak, and which 
is no more than a ae tolera- 
tion, can we hope effectually to root 
out these abominations. Thehighest 
wisdom has counselled us against 
utting new wine into old bottles. 
he greatest of all missionaries has 
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proclaimed the necessity of being all 
things to all people. If we desire to 
achieve rather than to attempt, we 
must submit to some compromises. 

Clericus.—Christianity knows no 
compromises, 

Taper—tTrue, sir, in one sense, 
but not in that in which we are now 
considering it. It is not incumbent 
upon a man, seeking to convert a hea- 
then to Christianity, to commence 
with a violent onslaught upon the 
old religion of the intended convert. 
It is not incumbent upon him to com- 
mence his argument by saying— 
“ You are either a fool or a liar—a 
fool to believe these monstrous ab- 
surdities, or a liar to profess your be- 
lief in them, if you do not.” This 
is uncompromising language—and, 
what is more, it may often be nothing 
more than truth. 

Clericus.--Doubtless, sir, it would 
be very true. 

Taper.—But not on that account 
is it to be uttered without injury to 
the cause of truth. There is never 
any question among sane men as to 
the advantages of diffusing Christi- 
anity among the people of India; 
the only question is as to the manner 
in which this great object is most ad- 
van usly to be attained. God 
only knows whether any other course 
would have been more successful ; 
but this at least is certain, that the 
course which was pursued was pur- 
sued advisedly, in the belief that any 
other course would have obstructed 
the progress of Christianity ; and it 
is the opinion of all the ablest and 
most experienced men that the pre- 
sumption was correct. If we 
pone upon the basis of your be- 

ief, that toleration is only for Chris- 
tian men, we should, I suspect, have 
been driven out of India long before 
this. And I do not now know any- 
thing more likely to complicate the 
difficulties in which we have been in- 
volved by the mutiny in Bengal, or 
more likely to prevent the restoration 
of order and tranquillity, than an 
impression on the native mind that 
henceforth the “ traditionary policy” 
of the East India Company is to be 
reversed, and that there is no lopger 
to be any toleration for the “ reli- 
ious prejudices” of the natives of 
ndia. Let the missionary do his 
work ; let private efforts be redou 
bled ; but let the government, as of 
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old, remain neuter in the matter. 
Let the government, in every way, 
support and honour its own religion 
without offending the religions of 
others. Let it have as large an ec- 
clesiastical establishment as it can af- 
ford to pay; let it build churches 
wherever there are Christian congre- 
gations to attend them ; let it cause 
the Christian Sabbath to be observed 
everywhere in the most demonstra- 
tive and appreciable manner ; let it 
suffer the Christian missionary to 
pursue uninterrupted his peaceful 
calling ; but let all classes and de- 
nominations of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in India have the fullest liberty 
to worship in their own manner, with- 
out the interference of government 
either in the way of control or per- 
suasion. The missionary enterprise 
of the country will, doubtless, be sti- 
mulated by these recent events. The 
people are not afraid of the mission- 
ary. But they are afraid of govern- 
ment turning missionary Let them, 
then, have the same assurances as 
have heretofore been made to them, 
of the practical respect which govern- 
ment entertains for their religious 
prejudices, and we shall not find it 
difficult, when the time comes, to re- 
store tranquillity to the country. 
Clericus.—Of course, if the conduct 
of the government in this matter has 
been, as you say, conscientiously and 
advisedly such as it believed to be 
best calculated eventually to advance 
the a ara of Christianity, it is 
impossible to argue that the Chris- 
tian shortcomings of the government 
have brought down this grievous visi- 
tation upon theland. But there may 
have been national shortcomings ; as 
a nation, as a community of private 
individuals, we might have done more. 
Taper.—Doubtless, we might have 
done more. In what direction might 
we not have done more? But for 
many years past we have been conti- 
nually doing more and more—sub- 
scribing more money—sending out 
more missionaries—translating ‘the 
scriptures into more and more strange 
tongues. You know better than I 
do, sir, the immense revenues of some 
of our principal missionary societies 
—the Church Missionary Society, the 
Gospel Propagation Society, and 
others. At what period of our his- 
tory was ever so much done for the 
enlightenment of the heathen, as du- 
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ring the last few years? And people 
who have lived in India will tell you 
how much our countrymen there con- 
tribute to these proselytising institu- 
tions. Of course, the sum-total of 
the work is grievously inadequate to 
the requirement of so immense a field 
of missionary labour ; but how can 
this be otherwise when our little 
island attempts to grapple with the 
religious wants of the immense conti- 
nent of India, with its nearly two 
hundred millions of inhabitants ? 

Clericus.—Can we ee that 
Providence has permitted us to be 
masters of India with any other de- 
sign than that we should Christianise 
the land? It has always appeared 
to me to be the condition under 
which we hold the country. 

Taper.—And, therefore, we should 
be the more careful not to do any- 
thing to dissolve our connection with 
it. And Iam afraid that if we at- 
tempt to carry out the views of many 
excellent persons, who, I observe, 
are recommending, through the pub- 
lic prints, a crusade against the reli- 
gions of the people of India, of the 
most intolerant and uncompromising 
character, we shall continue to lose 
our hold of the country. 


We had by this time reached the 
reverend gentleman’s garden-gate in 
the outskirts of the little town, and 
as I resisted his invitation to enter 
and to finish the conversation in his 
library (the evening being far ad- 
vanced), our discourse was here 
brought to a close. My companion, 
as we shook hands, observed that 1 
had all along been combating his 
views of the judgment that had de- 
scended upon us, and that he was 
anxious to know what were my own. 
I said that I really had no very de- 
cided —- on the subject—that I 
generally contented myself with sur- 
mises and suggestions, and that I 
should be happy to offer some of these 
to his consideration if another op- 
portunity should present itself — 
which, indeed, I added, as we were 
both of us engaged to dine on the 
following day with Major » was 
not very improbable. 

When I called next day, in accord- 
ance with my promise, at Vale Cot- 
tage, I mentioned to the major the 
tenor of the conversation which I 
had held on the previous evening 
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with his friend the minister. The 
major said that he was well acquaint- 
ed with the views of the reverend 
gentleman, and had often endea- 
voured to combat them. ‘‘ They are 
those,” he added, “I believe, of a 
— considerable number of people, 
and I am sorry to see them gaining 
ground. I always admit that these 
recent events in India ought to make 
every one increasingly anxious for 
the diffusion of Christianity through- 
out the country; but, on that very 
account, increasingly anxious not to 
frustrate these good desires and in- 
tentions by any over-zealous indis- 
cretions of our own.” I found that 
he had been, when I entered his lit- 
tle breakfast-room, turning over some 
recently published pamphlets on the 
subject of the Indian crisis—many, 
or all of which, were in my own lite- 
rary bag. They did not appear to 
have given him much satisfaction. 
He described them as, for the most 
art, crude performances, throwing 
ittle light upon the subject. Of one, 
however —a collection of letters, 
signed ‘ Caubulee,” which had ori- 
ginally appeared in a morning jour- 
nal.—he spoke more favourably. He 
said that, although a little fiery, 
and not free from prejudice and one- 
sidedness, it was obviously the work 
of one who knew India and her peo- 
ple. The authorship, he added, was 
attributed to a very gallant, high- 
minded officer of the Coast army, who 
had served and had been a prisoner 
in Afghanistan, and had afterwards 
held a distinguished military post in 
one of the few remaining “ native 
states” of India. 

Taper—Yes; I know him—an 
honest man and an enthusiast, some- 
times wrong, but always sincere ; 
with strong sympathies and strong 
antipathies, and such good abilities, 
that if he had tact only to restrain 
him from injuring himself, he might 
occupy a very distinguished position. 

The Major.—I entirely concur in 
his theory of the revolt having been 
brought about by Mahomedan agency. 
The Hindoos have merely been the 
tools. Nothing can be more true 
than what he writes regarding the 
fierce, intolerant character of Maho- 
medanism all over the world. 


‘The debasing and vitiating'effects (reads) 
of Mahomedanism on the heart and mind 
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are but little understood in this country. 
Philanthropic and intelligent Englishmen 
meet with a gentleman of that persuasion 
in London society, they find him cour- 
tecus, polished in his manners, and ex- 
tremely plausible in his professions. To 
this small experience they add their 
knowledge (personal or derived from 
others) of the subdued and comparatively 
humanised bearing towards Christians of 
the Turkish government and that of 
Egypt in the present day. Arguing upon 
these insufficient data—forgetting that 
no people, from the creation of the world, 
have ever lived above or acted up to the 
morality of the religion they profess, but 
rather the contrary, and omitting to 
notice that the code of the false Prophet 
itself sanctions the maxim, “ Nulla fides 
cum hereticis,” and sternly enjoins the 
extermination of all who refuse to receive 
the foolish abominations of the Koran as 
the word of God—generous-hearted Eng- 
lishmen shrink from believing that Satan 
is Satan, and ever will remain Satan. If 
in conversation you instance undoubted 
historical facts in proof of the treacherous 
and exterminating principles and spirit of 
Islamism (in addition to the direct testi- 
mony of credible and clear-headed men, 
who have passed half their lives in the 
midst of its votaries), you receive an an- 
swer much like that of a muddle-headed 
old lady, who, alluding to the flood, ex- 
claimed, “ Really it happened so long ago, 
that I charitably believe it never took 
place.” 


* Taper—We need not turn to old 
historical facts,” or to times “ long 
ago,” to convince us of the fierceness 
and intolerance of Mussulman rule. 
It is true that all the great catastro- 
phies which have befallen usin India, 
as the affair of the Black Hole, the 
Vellore massacre, and the slaughter 
in the Caubul passes, have been 
the growth of Mahomedan hatred. 
But if we look around us at the pre- 
sent day, we find that wherever the 
Mahomedan religion is professed by 
the many or by the few, it is making 
demonstrations of extraordinary ac- 
tivity, distinguished by a fierce unre- 
lenting spirit of persecution. It has, 
indeed, been of late even more than 
commonly aggressive in its manifesta- 
tions. This is not without significance 
—and, as regards the prospects of 
Christianity in the East, not without 
hopefulness. But I will not discourse 
on this, sir, at the present time, for I 
promised our reverend friend last 
night to enter upon it when we have 
the pleasure of meeting this evening, 
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and I know that he would like to 
have a voice in the discussion. 
At this time Mr. Bull, who had 
been strolling about the garden, in- 
dulging, I am afraid, in a matutinal 
cigar, entered the room, and joined 
in the conversation. Taking up the 
pamphlet of ‘“ Caubulee,” he asked 
whether the statements made by the 
writer regarding the powers, the 
functions, and the mode of procedure 
of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company were correct. 
Bull.—For instance, sir, (reading) 





“The Courtof Directors can neither ini- 
tiate nor carry out the most insignificant 
measure, legislative, political, financial, or 
otherwise, without the previous and final 
py ceo of the President of the Board 
of Control, who can initiate and out 
any measure, wise or foolish, with or 
without the consent of his eighteen col- 
leagues in Leadenhall-street, who are 
nevertheless compelled apparently to yield 
their full approbation to said President’s 
propositions, too frequently in opposition 
to their sense of right and expediency.” 


Tf this be the case, sir, what is the 
use of the cumbrous machinery of 
the Court of Directors ? 


Taper.—It is only partly true-— 
Bull—And this again, sir—(read- 
ing )— 


* TheCourt of Directors is, de facto, the 
House of Commons of the government of 
India, and they are very wisely divided 
into judicial, financial, political, and mili- 
tary committees, &. The conclusions of 
each committee are made known to the 
chairs, and these are supposed gravely to 
consider the opinions of the other six- 
teen members, and therefrom to indoctri- 
nate the President of the Board of Control. 
But if each chair had a forty Julius Cesar 
or Napoleon power for transmitting busi- 
ness, he could not get through a tithe of 
the papers and minutes painfully penned 
by the said sixteen members, which re- 
quire to be not merely glanced at, but 
read, marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested. The collective experience, saga- 
city, and common sense of sixteen out of 
eighteen members are never brought to 
bear upon the consideration of any mo- 
mentous question in the manner due to 
its importance, and to their capacity for 
legislation. In fact, their opinions are 
known only to themselves and to the 
clerks who copy the reams of foolscap 
ral ae with the said minutes. At 

le weekly and extraordinary courts 
each member gives his vote, gene: 
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rally without speaking, knowing that he 
possesses little or no influence for good or 
for evil. Imagine the British House of 
Commons carrying on business by each 
member writing a minute, instead of dis- 
cussing the questions viva voce.” 


Imagine this, indeed, sir! Imagine 
any administrative or legislative body 
carrying on its business after such a 
fashion as this. 

Taper.—I should say that it is not 
easy to imagine anything of the kind, 
if it were not that the imagination of 
my friend “Caubulee” has grasped 
the great idea. 

Bull—Then you say, sir, that this 
is not true—that this is not the way 
in which India is governed. 

Taper.—I think that I may say so, 
sir, and for this reason. I have a 
brother in the India House. I wish 
he were here, that he might tell us 
all about it with his own lips, answer- 
ing the questions which we put 
to him. But, in default of his bodily 
presence, I may yet call his _ex- 
pemnee to our aid; for I have a 

etter from him in my pocket, bearin 
much upon this very question. 
had seen the statements to which we 
are referring repeated in more than 
one public print, apparently upon the 
authority of this pamphlet, and so I 
wrote to my brother to ask whether 
the statements were true; and here 
is his answer :— 


“ Mr. William Taper to Mr. John Taper. 


My pear Brotuer—I will give 
you as much information as I can, in 
a small space, on the subject of your 
letter. I know that people out of 
doors have the strangest possible no- 
tions about the manner in which the 
business of the home government of 
India is conducted; and yet, every 
one may inform himself on the sub- 
ject by turning to the Blue Books, 
containing the evidence taken by the 
two Houses some four or five years 
ago. Blue Books, however, are cum- 
brous and inconvenient things ; and, 
as you are starting on an excursion, 
it would be a sorry jest to recommend 
you to put a few in your portman- 
teau. I send you, however, a little 
volume containing an analysis of this 
evidence. You may rely on its au- 
thenticity, and study it with con- 
fidence, and lend it. to some one else 
when you have done, 
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“With regard to your particular 
uestions, you will find a solution of 
ham in this littlevolume. I do not, 
therefore, divulge any ‘secrets of 
the prison-house’ in telling you how 
we get through our work. In the 
first place, then, I must tell you 
that, although it is perfectly true 
that little or nothing can be done 
here without the consent of the Board 
of Control, it is not true that the 
Court can ‘initiate’ nothing without 
the ‘previous consent’ of the Board 
of Control. I am not taking advan- 
tage of the confusion of terms here 
oe gee You will see plainly 
enough that there can be nothing 
‘previous’ to the initiwm or begin- 
ning. But the fact is that the India 
House initiates almost everything 
that is done in this country. The 
controlling power is, as its name im- 
plies, with the Board, which may 
alter or negative what is done here. 
But it is our part to originate the 
usiness of the Home Government. 

“The ordinary business of the 
Court is done in this way. When 
despatches are received from India, 
or official letters come in from persons 


in this country, they are opened by 
the secretary, who distributes them 
among the officers in charge of the 
several departments—military, judi- 


cial, political (or, as you would say, 
‘foreign’ or ‘diplomatic), and so 
on. The departmental officer takes 
the business in hand, either at once 
or at some convenient season, accord- 
ing as the matter requires prompt, or 
admits of deferred, attention. He 
reads all the papers relating to the 
subject; ascertains, if necessary, from 
the records, the antecedent history of 
the case ; and then prepares the draft 
of a reply to the despatch or letter 
before him. In some cases of an 
important character, and in others 
involving doubtful questions, the de- 

artmental officer, before preparing 
his draft, lays the papers before the 
chairs (7. e. the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of the Court of Directors), 
and asks their opinion before he pre- 
pares his draft; but, in most in- 
stances, he prepares the draft, and 
then lays it before the chairs for 
their approval. The chairs carefully 
peruse these drafts, and approve of 
them or not, as may seem fit to them, 
The chances are that the draft is 
approved, with or without some 
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verbal alterations. Thus, in the 
business of incubation, you perceive, 
only the departmental officer and the 
chairs are in any way concerned. 
What your friend ‘Caubulee’ says 
about the ‘conclusions of the com- 
mittees being made known to the 
chairs’ is mere fiction. The conclu- 
sions of the chairs are, at a subse- 
quent stage of the proceedings, made 
known to the committees. But the 
committees have nothing whatever to 
do with the original preparation of 
the despatches. 

“The draft having been thus pre- 
pared, if it be a despatch to India, is 
sent up in P. C. (or ‘previous con- 
sultation’) to the Board of Control.’ 
To what process it is subjected there 
= must learn from some of your 

rother-officers in her Majesty’s civil 
service. I can only tell you the re- 
sult. The deapateh comes back, ap- 
proved or altered (in all probability 
altered) from the Board, and goes 
straight to the departmental officer— 
the criginal author of the draft—who 
considers these alterations, and then 
submits them to the chairs, with his 
recommendations as to their reception 
or rejection. As the alterations 
made by the Board, in this initial 
stage, are intended only as sugges- 
tions, the chairs are at liberty 
to adopt or to cancel them as they 
think fit. Practically, it generally 
happens that some are rejected and 
some retained. After this the draft, 
having been fair-copied, is laid before 
the particular committee to which the 
business belongs. The members of 
the committee severally read the 
draft, consult the collections of papers 
on which it is based, and afterwards 
meeting collectively in the committee 
room, discuss it in the presence of the 
officer who frames it, and who makes 
any explanatory or vindicatory re- 
marks that may be called forth b 
the criticisms of the committee. i, 
after discussion, it is proposed to in- 
troduce any material alterations into 
the draft, the chairs, who are consti- 
tutionally members of all the com- 
mittees, are summoned to the dis- 
cussion, and their votes are taken 
with the others. The draft then, al- 
tered or not, as the case may be, is 
laid on the table ofthe court- 
room—that is, the room in which all 
the Directors meet, and constitute 
what is called the Court of Directors; 
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the chairman, of course, presiding. 
After it has lain a week on this 
table, and been examined by the se- 
veral members of the court, it is 
brought on for discussion in full court, 
or is put aside for more deliberate 
consideration. The greater number 
of drafts pass without any alteration, 
perhaps without any discussion in 
this stage. But those which involve 
matters of peculiar importance, or sug- 
gest debateable questions of policy, 
are amply and earnestly discussed. 
Nothing can be further from the 
actual truth, than the statement of 
your friend that the members of the 
court blot reams of foolscap with 
their minutes, but give their votes 
silently at the weekly and extraordi- 
nary courts. If a member desires to 
express his opinion on the subject of 
any question before the court, he de- 
livers it orally before his colleagues. 
If he writes a minute to be copied, 
as your friend says, by the clerks of 
this house, it is upon some question, 
you may be sure, upon which he has 
spoken in court. Having spoken in 
vain, a member may be anxious to 
record his dissent from, or protest 
against, the decision of the court; 
but these recorded dissents are really 
very few, and I suspect it would take 
a long time to ‘cover a ream of 
foolscap’ with them. 

“ Well, then, we suppose that the 
draft has passed the Court. It has 
then to go up for final approbation to 
the Board of Control. The correc- 
tions, if any, which are then made 
by the Board are not suggestive, but 
authoritative. The Court is compel- 
led to adopt them. The Board are 
compelled only to record their reasons 
for altering the Court’s despatch. 
The Court, however, may remonstrate 
against the alterations of the Board. 
Sometimes the remonstrance succeeds 
and the Board is induced to cancel 
the objectionable alterations ; some- 
times it does not succeed ; the altered 
despatch is forwarded to India; and 
there is an end of the matter. 

“ This is the history of an ordinary 
despatch. Letters to official or other 
persons in this country are subjected 
to a less tedious process ; as also is 
any business which requires to be 
promptly despatched. In cases of 
small importance, the ‘ previous com- 
munication’ is dispensed with; in 
matters of urgency, the business 
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will pass through the Committee and 
tie Court on the same day, and go 
forward at once for the approval of 
the Board of Control. In ordinary 
times the Court meets once a-week— 
but when, as at the present time, 
there is much urgent business to be 
transacted, extraordinary courts are 
frequently held. 

“T think that I have given you 
now all the information you have 
asked for; but if not, you will find 
anything else you may require in the 
‘Analysis’ of Evidence, which I 
forward to you with this ; study it, 
and induce others to do the same.” 

The Major.—Thank you. I confess 
with shame, long as I have been con- 
nected with India, that I really did 
not know before how the ordinary 
business of the “Double Government” 
is transacted. 

Bull.—Iit is a relief to me to hear 
you say so; for I need not, after this, 
be ashamed to declare my own igno- 
rance on the subject. Ialways knew, 
however, that the affair was some 
how or other a wonderfully cumbrous 
one. Why, my good sir, how is it 
possible that such a complicated 
machinery as this should work well? 
It reads to me very much like a de- 
scription of “ How not to do it.” 

Taper.—That is hardly fair. The 
system appears to ensure the business 
being thoroughly done— but not ex- 
peditiously. The business, however, 
that is subjected to this tedious pro- 
cess is, for the most part, business 
which does not require to be done 
expeditiously. When expedition is 
required, some at least of these tedious 
formalities are dispensed with. 

Bull.—It is hard to say, by the 
time a despatch has undergone the 
various processes described in your 
brother’s letter, whose laleatdh it 
really was. First of all, it is the 
Departmental Officer’s despatch ; then 
it is the Chair’s despatch ; then it is 
the Board’s despatch ; then it is the 
Committee’s despatch ; then it is the 
Court’s despatch; then it is the 
Board’s despatch again ; and at last 
it is the joint property of the whole. 
It has been tinkered by every one in 
turns. 

Taper.—This may not be advanta- 
geous to the style of the despatch. 
But it necessitates that a large amount 
of thought and of practical experience 
should be brought to bear upon it. 
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Every in it is fully considered 
by men of different mental habits and 
from different points of view; and 
it is fair to presume that somethin 
is gained by all this deliberate an 
varied criticism. Asa general rule, 
however, it may be assumed that the 
ter part of the draft remuins at 

| aren it was originally written. The 
despatch is ae, the work of 
the officer who initiated it. 

The Major.—Weakened, probably, 
by a series of compromises. 

Taper.—Butin that it does not differ 
from our imperial legislation, which 
is made up of compromises. De- 
scribe the process undergone by an act 
of parliamentfrom the day in which it 
is first drafted by the law-officer to 
that in which it receives the royal 
assent; the India Home business is 
simple and expeditious in comparison 
with so tedious and complicated an 
affair. The Court of Directors is a 
deliberative body, and where there is 
deliberation, there must be delay. 

Bull.— After all, the question which 
we are discussing is really a secon- 
dary one. It relates rather to the 
manner of administering affairs un- 
der the Double Government, than to 
the expediency or inexpediency of 
maintaining the Double Government 
itself. The mode of procedure may 
be cumbrous and inconvenient, and 
_ the principle of government may 

sound, and its working, on the 

whole, salutary; or the procedure, 
on the other hand, may be good, and 
the principle bad. After all, how- 
ever, I am a deal inclined to 
agree with Macaulay, who, in his 
last speech on Indian affairs, declared 
that the system of government in 
this country is of comparatively little 
importance, as India is really go- 
verned in India by the Governor- 
General and his advisers. 

Taper.—But it depends much upon 
the constitution of the home-govern- 
ment, whether the “Governor-General 
and his advisers” are to be men com- 
— or incompetent to govern 

ndia. 

The Major—What is your opinion 
of Lord Canning’s competency ? 

ee think that he has done 
as well as the country has any right 
to expect him or any other statesman 
to do, under circumstances of such 
unexampled difficulty. I hardly think 
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that we have sufficiently considered 


the itude of this difficulty. 

The Major.—I cannot help think- 
ing that he has been unjustly con- 
demned in the matter of this last 
proclamation, which the newspapers 
are now criticising so severely. 

Taper—It may be a paradox in 
terms, but it is a simple fact, that to 
be agreed with your neighbour is one 
thing ; to agree with him is another. 
Difference of opinion is often only 
another name for difference of ex- 
pression. It is no uncommon thing 
to spend an hour in warm discussion, 
and to discover at the end of it that 
you are of the same opinion as your 
antagonist. “The wise man utters 
few words.” If language was not 
given us for the intentional conceal- 
ment of our thoughts, it certainly 
often compels us hopelessly to obscure 
them. 

The Major—I concur with you, 
sir. There are affairs both of public 
and private life—those especially 
which excite conflicting emotions in 
the human breast—regarding which 
people are wont to feel and to think 
rightly, but to speak wrongly when 
they attempt to give utterance to 
their sentiments. A little undue 
emphasis is given to the expression 
of oneof many contending feelings, 
and we are hopelessly misunderstood. 
The more trouble we take to render 
our meaning clear, the more likely 
we are to confuse and to embarrass 
it. It iseasy to be “thorough.” A 
man who damns his neighbour out~ 
right runs no risk of being misun- 
derstood ; but as soon as he Digine to 
qualify, he breaks down. It is for 
the expression of a compound senti- 
ment—for the deliverance of a mixed 
judgment—that language is so often 
found to be insufficient. 

Taper.—Very true! I have little 
doubt that the Governor-General of 
India has been painfully sensible of 
this difficulty. We are disputing 
among ourselves as to the precise 
character of the retribution that 
ought to be inflicted upon the muti- 
nous sepoy regiments. There is really 
no very great difference of opinion 
amongst us; but there is a very per- 
ceptible difference in our manner of 
expressing our opinions. No reflect- 
ing right-minded man really thinks 
that an indiscriminate vengeance 
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ought to overtake the sepoys of the 
revolted regiments. We know that 
there are different shades of guilt ; 
that in any one sepoy regiment that 
has thrown off its allegiance to the 
state there will be found every possi- 
ble degree of culpability, from that 
of the ringleader who has shot down 
his captain with his own hands, or 
massacred little children in savage 
sport, to the passive deserter who 
has deplored the wicked intempe- 
rance of his comrades, but has had 
neither the courage nor the power to 
resist it. It is not to be questioned 
that a large proportion of the muti- 
nous soldiery has been hurried into 
sedition simply by its fears. It was 
to allay the alarm, which at theoutset 
of the mutiny was making more 
rebels than active ee to the 
British government, that Mr. John 


Colvin issued his proclamation from 

He does not appear to have 
intended anything very widely dif- 
ferent from what Lord Canning sub- 
sequently endeavoured to express ; 
but he was unfortunate in his lan- 
guage, and he broke down. Lord 


ing revoked Mr. Colvin’s pro- 
clamation, on account of its undue 
leniency, and now he himself has 
broken down. People are crying out 
against the undue leniency of his 
own manifesto. And yet there is 
good reason to suspect that Mr. Col- 
vin, Lord Canning, and the intelli- 
gent public are very much of one 
mind regarding the course which 
ought ie pursued towards the mu- 
tinous soldiery of Bengal. Happy, 
in such an emergency, is the man 
who has not to proclaim himself at 


The Major.—Happy, indeed! It 
is not easy to conceive a more diffi- 
cult problem than that which it is 
Lord Canning’s part to solve, when 
he is called upon to determine how 
to deal with the immense heap of 
crime which is now spreading itself 
over the country. There may be ex- 
ceptional conjunctures, when even 
the old English adage, that it is 
“ better that nine guilty men should 
escape than that one innocent man 
should be punished,” may be set aside 
for atime asa fallacy. But there can be 
noconjuncture in which it is unbecom- 
ing in the supreme authority to ex- 
hort the administrators of justice, in 
a season of great public excitement, 
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to tread warily the path which sepa- 
rates righteous retribution from indis- 
criminate revenge. No sooner, how- 
ever, are such cautionary notes sound- 
ed, from whatever source they may 
proceed, than an outcry is raised 
against the author of the warning, 
and he is charged with the offence of 
sheltering our enemies, and encou- 
raging the slaughterers of our people. 
Such was the case after our disas- 
ters in Afghanistan; and such now 
is again the case after our disasters in 
Hindostan. But I cannot see, after 
spear perusal of the instructions 
relative to the treatment of mutineers, 
&c. issued by the Governor-General 
in Council, on the 31st of July, that 
there is anything in them to warrant 
the interpretation which finds such 
ghastly expression in Punch’s picture 
of Lord Canning patting the head of 
a sepoy, whose sword and dagger are 
dripping with the blood of our mur- 
dered people. 

Taper.—It is curious, too, to ob- 
serve that some of the very writers 
who condemn what they call Lord 
Canning’s tenderness for the ferocious 
sepoy, and who clamour for his re- 
moval on the ground that he has 
shown himself, by his misplaced cle- 
mency, wanting in vigor equal to the 
occasion, are crying out for jis su- 
rome by Lord Ellenborough. 
Why, what has Lord Ellenborough 
done to assure us that he, in such an 
emergency, would have treated the 
sepoys with less leniency, or issued 
wiser proclamations ? If ever any 
Governor-General was guilty of pam- 
pering and petting the sepoys, as- 
suredly Lord Ellenborough was the 
offender. If the fire, as is often 
said, has been raised by this injudi- 
cious petting and pampering, who is 
more responsible for the conflagration 
than Lord Ellenborough? And upon 
what principle—except that of the 
similia similibus curantur—are we to 
send out the author of the evil to 
suppress it? Ihave been told that 
Lord Ellenborough, on finally leav- 
ing Government House under a se- 
poy salute, to embark for England 
after his recall, lifted up his hands 
and exclaimed, that the only circum- 
stance that caused him a pang on his 
departure from India, was the neces- 
sity of leaving “ those dear sepoys !” 
How he fed them with “ their fa- 
vourite mehtoys,” and how he drain- 
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ed their regiments of officers, to exalt 
the military at the expense of the civil 
service, are matters of history. Whatis 
there, then, in the antecedents of his 
Indian career, to make us confident 
that he is the man in such a crisis to 
grapple with this great convulsion, 
unless our dissatisfaction with Lord 
Canning’s proclamations makes us 
mindful of Lord Ellenborough’s per- 
formances in that line? His lord- 
ship is known to be a dead hand at a 
proclamation. We donot know whe- 
ther anything in the strain of the 
* Somnauth Gates” manifesto would 
be successful in the present con- 
juncture ; but it seems that his lord- 
ship’s admirers are anxious that it 
should be tried. 

Bull.—It appears to me that Lord 
Ellenborough’s friends have acted un- 
wisely and unkindly in this matter. 
He is doing very well at home. He 
is quite competent to make good 
speeches, to write sensible letters, 
and to issue reasonable addresses. 
He has the advantage—rare in a 
member of the legislature—of know- 
ing something about Indian affairs. 
But it is one thing to make an ora- 
tion in the presence of a drowsy as- 
sembly, with nothing more terrible 
before him than a Bland rejoinder 
from the courteous President of Her 
Majesty’s Council; and another to 
grapple with the revolt of an army, 
surrounded by a community of howl- 
ing fellow-countrymen more truculent 
than the sepoys themselves. It is in 
the hour oa action that Lord Ellen- 
borough breaks down—not from any 
want of ability, not from any want of 
energy, but from an excess of egotism 
and presumption. His vaulting am- 
bition “ overleaps itself and falls on 
the other side.” Of no mancan it more 
truly be said that he has shown him- 
self to be capax imperii nisi imperas- 
set. Itis good for his reputation that 
he should remain at home. Hibs first 
visit to India damaged his fair fame ; 
it is easy to predict that a second trial 
would effectually destroy it. 

The Major.—We are likely to have 
a great deul of idle talk when parlia- 
ment meets, about our Indian disas- 
ters. I shudder to think of it, for 
we may be sure that the most igno- 
rant will always be the most po- 
sitive. 

Bull.—As every one of our six hun- 
dred representatives has something to 
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say upon the subject, and as a vast 
number of them will not be content 
with speaking once, or twice, or half- 
a-dozen times, how are we ever to get 
through the business ? 

The Major —tI would suggest that 
Palmerston and D’Israeli should 
“* choose sides,” as boys do at cricket 
—each taking a picked eleven, and 
so beginning the match. Or if the 
out-siders should not be satisfied with 
this, let “‘second elevens” be chosen 
for a second-class match in one of the 
committee rooms ; or half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent sets, if you like, in half-a- 
dozen different committee rooms. 
This would be an obvious saving of 
time. Half-a-dozen orators might 
thus. deliver themselves as expedi- 
tiously as one. 

Mr. Bull was tickled with this idea, 
and began to enlarge upon it in a 
very pleasant and profitable manner. 
I was not disinclined to indulge in 
some jeux-d’esprit upon the cables 
myself ; but I do not know that the 
are worth recording. And, after all, 
as we unanimously concluded, it was 
“no joking matter.” 

Soon after this, I returned to my 
hotel. A gentleman whom I had not 
seen there at breakfast time was sit- 
ting in the coffee-room, reading the 
Times. A few minutes after my en- 
trance he rose, and asking me if I 
had seen the morning’s paper, handed 
it tome. I thanked him, and asked, 
as people are wont toask on such oc- 
casions, whether there was any news. 
As our eyes met, we seemed to re- 
cognize each other, and yet in a some- 
what uncertain, hesitating manner. I 
felt assured that I had seen him before, 
and yet I could not remember when, 
or under what circumstances. He 
was a tall, spare man, with a sallow 
complexion, but with an intellectual, 
energetic countenance, not altogether 
eae I was glad to be 
spared any further embarrassment by 
his presently asking me if he had not 
the pleasure of addressing Mr. Ta- 
per of the office? It then oc- 
curred to my recollection that, not 
long before, he had called upon me 
at my office, with a letter of intro- 
duction from my brother in India, 
which country he had only quitted a 
month or two before the breakin 
out of the insurrection. He h 
once been in the Company’s military 
service, but more recently had con- 
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ducted, for some years, one of the 
leading Auglo-Indian journals. He 
was travelling about for amusement 
like myself, having, moreover, a fur- 
ther object of quest—namely, the re- 
storation of his health, which had 
been much broken by severe intellec- 
tual labour in an unhealthy climate. 
My brother had recommended him 
to me as a very able and respectable 
man, from whom I might derive 
much useful information relating to 
Indian affairs, and safely admit to 
my intimacy. I had, therefore, on 
the occasion of onr meeting, just be- 
foremy departure from London, inti- 

to him a hope that we should 
meet again on my return. 

We soon fell into conversation on 
the disastrous state of affairs in the 
East. Iasked him what he thought 
about the restrictions which Lord 
Canning had imposed upon the press. 

“ T think,” he said, “ that it was 
a bold measure. But I am not pre- 
pared to say that it was an improper 
one. It has turned out badly, because 
it has weakened the prestige of his 
government, by making it manifest 
to all the world that he has not the 
support of his own countrymen. I 
consider this extremely unfortunate. 
The English cause must needs suffer 
by this appearance of disunion among 

lishmen.” 

TYaper.—I conclude that Lord Can- 
ning did not foresee how greatly this 
measure has tended to place the 
European community of India in an- 
tagonism with him. I confess that I 
am surprised at the result ; but you 
must be a much better judge as to 
whether such a result was to have 
been predicated. 

Editor—I hardly know what to 
think. I have been, as you know, 
connected with the Indian press for 
many years; and I certainly have 
thought that if any one had asked 
me what would have been said and 
done by the editors of the different 
European journals in India, if Lord 
Canning had said to them, “ We 
are in an unexampled crisis. Weare 
a handfull of Englishmen, fighting 
against fearful odds, for our very 
existence in India. We must, for a 
time, be content to set aside all ordi- 
nary rules of procedure ; to suspend 
existing laws and liberties for the 
en welfare of the state ; or what 

» aa holding the supreme power, 
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consider to be the general welfare of 


the state—and I ask your confidence 
and your forbearance in this unex- 
ampled crisis, even if I do that which 
may be temporarily injurious to 
yourselves. You are of opinion that 
much injury has been done by the 
seditious language which has been for 
some time used by the native press, 
and you think that the government 
is fully justified in placing such re- 
strictions upon it as will prevent the 
propagation of future sedition. But 
it appears to me that I cannot well 
place these restrictions upon a part 
only of our local press. must ex- 
tend them to all the journals of the 
country, wether printed in the Eng- 
lish, the Persian, or the vernacular 
languages. Relying on your loyalty, 
I believe that this, as regards your- 
selves, will be a mere form. It will 
restrain you from saying nothing 
that you can wish to say, for there is 
not one among you, I believe, who, 
in such a crisis as this, would say 
anything calculated to embarrass the 
government, which needs every pos- 
sible aid from every quarter toenable 
it successfully to cope with the 
mighty difficulties and dangers by 
which it isf assailed—” I say that if 
any one, a little time ago, had asked 
me what the editors of the principal 
English journals in India would have 
said and done if this appeal had 
been made to them, I would have 
answered that in my opinion they 
would one and all have assured Lord 
Canning of their support ; and that, 
with the consciousness that they were 
but little likely ever to write any- 
thing caieellahele to embarrass the go- 
vernment, they would have regarded 
the restrictions, so far as affected 
themselves, as little more than empty 
forms. 

Taper.—You think that you your- 
self would have received the an- 
nouncement in this spirit. 

Editor—I do think so. But it is 
difficult to judge what we would 
have done under circumstances which 
have not been actually present to us 
—almost as difficult as to judge of 
the conduct of others under such cir- 
cumstances. I think I should have 
been inclined to make great allowances 
for the vast responsibilities thrown 
in such a crisis upon the Governor- 
General and the immense difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend. 
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I think that I should have consi- 
dered that he was justified in re- 
moving from his way every possible 
source of difficulty anddanger. I think 
that, as an Englishman, I should 
have been disposed to aid him, even 
at some cost to my own dignity or 
- own interest. But it is easy to 

k in this way, sitting in a com- 
fortable inn-parlour at home. There 
may have been provocations and ex- 
citements in Calcutta of which we 
know nothing here. 

Taper.—It strikes me that Lord 
Canning has, somehow or other, con- 
trived to wound the self-love of the 
English ‘in India as a community, 
by not regarding them, in this crisis, 
as a privileged class. The restric- 
tions im upon the press are but 
a part of the system which seems 
to have given such offence. 


The English have been stung by the 
conduct of Lord Canning, in failing, 
upon all occasions in this great con- 
juncture, to treat them as an excep- 
tional class, not to be submitted to 
the same conditions as are imposed 
sg the natives of the country. 


e enforced registration of arms 
was, for example, an offence to the 
whole European community, as the 
restrictions on the press were to a 
particular class. 

Editor.— Unquestionably ; but still, 
if he had left the European press 
alone, I doubt whether he would have 
been assailed as he has been, by the 
community at large. 

Taper—So do I. But I should 
like to ask you, as a practical man, 
understanding the subject after long 
experience of its details, whether you 
think that Lord Canning could, with 
any good results, have suspended the 
liberty of the native press in India, 
and left that of the European press 
unrestricted. 

Editor.—There would have been 
great difficulty. Suppose, for example, 
anative journal were to be suppressed 
for the publication of a certain offen- 
sive article, and the native journal 
were to plead that it was only a 
translation of an article in one of our 
English papers, it would seem crooked 
justice to punish the accessory after 
the fact, and to let the original of- 
fender —— 

Taper.—Undoubtedly. Besides, I 
always thought that our whole system 
in India proceeded upon the supposi- 
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tion that equal rights and liberties— 
liberties of conscience and liberties of 
Se to be allowed to all 

of her Majesty's subjects ; 
and, after all, the restrictions im- 
posed were declared to be only tem- 


porary. 

Editor—Yes. The liberty of the 
press is an accomplished fact in India 
asin England. It may be suspended, 
as the habeas act may be sus+ 
pended, but the right must be restored 
to 


us. 

Taper.—I do not doubt that it will ; 
but under certain conditions, at least as 
regards the native press. I observe, 
by the way, that some writers in this 
country declare that even the Euro- 
portion of the press has scanda- 

ously abused its liberty, and ought 
no longer.to be trusted with it. Is 
this the general character of the 
Anglo-Indian press ? 

Lditor—It is hard to believe that 
the press of India is depraved, unless 
you believe, at the same time, that 
the community which supports it is 
depraved. 

Taper.—But is it not systematically 
and violently opposed to the Govern- 
ment? Does it not re mt the opi- 
nions of a few Englishmen, bitter 
against the Government, because they 
are not connected with it? 

Editor.— Partially, perhaps — in 
some cases. But you must remem- 
ber that the Government servants 
constitute a large proportion of the 
supporters of the Anglo-Indian jour- 
nals, and that the most influential of 
our Indian newspapers are to a great 
extent the organs of the services. 

Taper.—But I observe that, some 
how or other, they contain a great 
number of untruths, and of very mis- 
chievous untruths ; that they state, in 
a most authoritative manner, that the 
Government are about to do this or 
do that, when Government have no 
kind of intention of doing anything of 
the sort. These false statements are, 
of course, translated into the native 
journals, and cannot fail to do an in- 
finite deal of mischief. 

Editor—And yet the Government 
seldom or never thinks it worth ite 
while to contradict these false state- 
ments. You may, at all events, be 
sure of one thing, that every Indian 
editor would, as a —_ rule, much 
rather publish truth than falsehood. 
His journal cannot live upon. false~ 
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hood. In proportion to the accuracy 
of its intelligence is the support that 
it receives. Clever writing, without 
accurate intelligence, will never make 
a —— permanently successful. You 
may be sure, therefore, that the Indian 
journalist will not supply his readers 
with falsehood if he has the means of 
supplying them with truth. 

‘aper.—But he would rather sup- 
ply false news than not supply any. 

Editor—He does not know the 
true from the false. He publishes 
what is false, believing that it is 
true. He is driven to this by the re- 
ticence of the Government. If the 
journalist goes wrong, why does not 
the Government set him right? Or 
why does it not prevent him from 
going wrong? There is no difficulty 
in this. Let the editors of the lead- 
ing journals have the ear of one of 
the secretaries—say, the Governor- 
General’s private secretary — and 
everything is done. It has been so 
in other times. That, for example, 
was a great crisis in our history, 
when our armies were driven out of 
Afghanistan. It was never said then 
that any harm was done by the press. 
Lord Auckland was governor-general. 
Mr. John Colvin was his private se- 
cretary. The Calcutta journalists 
communicated freely with Mr. Colvin, 
and no false tidings or dangerous re- 

rts were ever published. I appre- 
mor that, during our recent troubles, 
Government have nas itemsof te- 
legraphic news to the Indian journals ; 
but the relations of which I speak 
are relations which ought always to 
exist, not merely during a crisis. 
Lord Ellenborough set his face against 
them; and since his time I do not 
think that they have been thoroughly 
resumed. But if the Anglo-Indian 

is to be an useful auxiliary to 
Eramemment, this system of official 
reticence must be knocked on the 
head. Let the officers of Government 
freely communicate with the public 
press—let them volunteer informa- 
tion, the publication of which cannot 
be attended with inconvenience to the 
state,—and let them contradict in- 
jurious mis-statements whenever they 
meet with them. 

Taper.— Will Indian journalists 
correct their own errors when as- 
sured that they are misinformed ? 
They will not always do so in this 
country, 
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Editor.—In India they always will. 
In all my experience I do not know 
a case to the contrary. Many things 
have been said against Indian jour- 
nalism—some things, doubtless, more 
or less true; but any statement to 
the effect that Indian journals insert 
false statements, and refuse to con- 
tradict them when they are shown to 
be false, is the falsest statement of 
all. An Indian journal is, to a very 
large extent, an open council. An 
editor, especially in quiet, unevent- 
ful times, encourages free discussion. 
He generally receives a government 
functionary into his columns with 
great courtesy and respect. He does 
not consider that his dignity is lower- 
ed by being set right ; and if he is set 
right in a becoming manner, he is 
thankful for the aervice. If a foolish 

rson runs headlong at him, calls 

im names, and imputes bad motives 
to him, he in all probability gibbets 
the offender. But to the courteous 
and the respectful he is courteous 
and respectful in turn. My own im- 
pression, indeed, is, that the Indian 
ress would be very easily managed 
y Government. 

Taper.—W ould you establish a Go- 
vernment organ ? 

Editor.—I think not. Every re- 
spectable paper should be more or 
less a Government organ. I would 
let no lies go uncontradicted; I 
would contradict them in all the 
journals. For the rest, I would en- 
courage free discussion. If I were a 
Governor-General, I should not object 
to a little abuse in the public journals. 
I should let Junius, Brutus, and 
Leonidas drive imaginary swords into 
my side. A free press is a wonderful 
safety-valve. I know that at the 
time of the famous half-batta discus- 
sions (before the press had been de- 
clared, but when it was practically 
free), Lord William Bentinck sub- 
mitted quietly, and thankfully, I be- 
lieve, to all the abuse that was heaped 
upon him and the East India Com- 
pany, because he had a strong opinion 
that the facility with which the ag- 
grieved officers were enabled to de- 
nounce the Government in print, 
prevented some mutinous combina- 
tions, by carrying off the peccant hu- 
mors in a more harmless manner. 
Mere denunciation never does much 
harm. 

Taper.—There appears, however, 
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to me to be some danger arising from 
the circumstance that (if I am not 
misinformed) the editors of some 
of the Indian journals are the hired 
advocates of certain dispossessed, or 
otherwise aggrieved native princes 
or chiefs. Is this the case ? 
Editor.—It has been the case—in 
two or three recent instances—and 
certainly no men have written so 
violently against the government as 
the men of whom I speak. Unfortu- 
nately this advocacy of the alleged 
rights of native princes and chiefs is 
a very lucrative business. People 
have found out this in England. The 
Oude princes, you may be sure, as 
long as their money lasts, will have 
no lack of pens and tongues at their 
disposal. Taking the native shillin 
is not an offence peculiar to India. 
see that pamphlet after pamphlet has 
been published in defence of the na- 
tive government of Oude, which is 
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said to have been a most paternal 
government, far better than any we 
could substitute for it. I presume 
that these performances have been 
well paid for. Besides, when I admit 
that the conductors of some of our 
papers have been the hired advocates 
of certain native princes, I do not 
mean that they have been hired espe- 
cially to advocate their case in the 
journals which they edit (although 
they have done so), but to take it up 
professionally, and endeavour to ob- 
tain a reversal of the decision of the 
Government. Men of high legal 
character in this country rejoice in 
such cases, although they know that 
they are hopeless. 

Taper.—I am afraid that some of 
the native princes, who have come to 
England for justice, have been merci- 
lessly fleeced. But I see that you 
have got your dinner; do not let me 
interrupt you, 
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ON AN OLD FONT IN THE WARDEN'S GARDEN, 


Sigh not nor deem that stone profaned, 
Whose lip hath held in olden day 
The hallow’d waters, where the stained 

Wash’d earth’s first taint away. 


Still seonty love that sculptured shrine, 
a 


Where 


vish genius loved to bring 


Her curious work, her rare design 


To God in offering. 


The clustering arch, the storied pane 
Still ody prize—but let no thought 


Sin to t 


ne fairer, statelier fane 


That His own hand has wrought. 


Nor deem that broken font misplaced 
Within this graceful garden ground ; 

Flowers such as chisel never traced 
Are here to clasp it round. 


Here through the quiet summer nights, 
Long silent nights without a cloud, 
It lieth : in the sweet starlight, 
Wrapt like a silver shroud. 
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Here, incense sweet at morn and even 
From countless censers riseth up, 


And pure bright dewdrops fresh from Heaven 


in its broken cup. 


Still through its guardian plane trees tall 
The fretted window fairly shows, 

And on the turf the chapel wall 
A stately shadow throws. 


Still when the stream’s wild bubble dies, 
A deep sweet chant is on the air, 
Teaching our hearts to harmonise 
The holy and the fair. 


The hoary tower, the shadowy tree, 

The stream, the flowers entwining gay, 
Genius, and love, and piety, 

Old strength and fair decay. 


Here met and mingled —all His own 
Who nature framed, who guided art, 

Inspired the hand that traced the stone, 
And stain’d the lily’s heart. 


Marble and flower to him look up ; 

His presence hallows shrine and sod ; 
Deem not they desecrate the cup 
Who leave it here with God. 


ON SEEING A LALY LATELY PERVERTED TO ROMANISM STAND OUTSIDE THK CATHEDRAL DUBING 


EVENING SERVICE. 


Dost thou stand at thy mother’s threshold, 

And wilt not enter in, 
Though her sweet voice patiently swelleth 
Over the city’s din? 


Could a wandering child thus linger 

Outside the latticed pane, 
If she heard her own mother singing, 
Within, her cradle strain ? 


If she saw through the narrow casement 
The lights on the hearthstone burn, 
And her brethren there and her sisters 
Waiting their sire’s return ? 


Down the long nave falleth the measure 
That sooth’d thy childhood’s rest, 

And the mother is singing vespers 

Who bore thee on her breast, 


And the fire is bright on the altar, 
And the worshippers are there— 

Wilt thou stand alone on the threshold, 

Out in the evening air ? 
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